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The Situation is Bright 


utlook is good. It can be said 
without any fear of a 


change of over-optimism that the 


try 








tion is ight. Business men, fin- 

cial men, labor men, feel that Canada 
as passed through the most trying 
ays. Wi he summer ahead and a 
crying need ling on a large scale 
it does not seem possible that prosperity 


can slip away from us. 

It cannot be said that this monthly 
view has ever been inclined to present 
mnly the bright side. It has been the 
deliberate policy, in fact, to understate 
rather than overstate, because in times 
of stress optimism can be more danger- 
ous than pessimism. The writer feels 
justified at present, however, in indulg- 
ing in an expression of relief. Canada 
unquestionably is weathering well the 
S 
am 








storms of reconstruction o far, in 
fact, they haven’t really amounted to 
storms. There has been a threat of 
wind and a rumble of tant thunder, 
but no real has yet 
materialized. A prominent financier 
said the other day: “As I can 
see we were al! reacy for a trying time 
of it during the early winter but people 
had so much money that times simply 
couldn’t get bad. People just went on 
buying and business kept up.” 

That would seem to be a reasonable 
statement of the case. In October last 
the bank deposits had reached the high 
water mark of one billion and seventy- 
six thousand dollars odd as against six 
hundred and fifty million in the month 
the war started. That indicated a 
healthy condition in the exchequer of 
the average Canadian family. At time 
of writing the deposits are still over 
the billion mark and in the meantime 
the people of Canada have invested 
roughly a half-billion in Victory bonds. 

That is the reason why the unem- 
ployment which developed when the 
munition factories closed down did not 
create want and failed to cause any 
degree of panic. If there is anything 
like a good building season this sum- 
mer the unemployment should vanish. 





aisturbance 


far as 


F course things are still unsettled 

in business. This is due to the 
uncertainty with reference to the price 
of things. Everyone is waiting to see 
which way the cat is going to jump 
and that is, of course, assumed that 
the jump will be down. This condition 
of suspense is holding up buying in 
all lines. Retailers are buying from 
hand to mouth only and building opera- 
tions are being held up. Look, for in- 
stance, at what is happening in steel. 
A short time ago the U. S. steel men— 
and, of course, U. S. steel prices govern 
the market in Canada—got together and 
set a new price for steel. It was a low 
price, a quite considerable drop in fact, 
the steel people figuring that it would 
be better to get a lower price and more 
business. The increased business has 
not come. The railroads right off re- 
fused to accept the price and stopped 
buying. They believed the figure 
should have been set lower. 

And yet it seems unreasonable that 
prices can break very sharply in any 
Wages are keeping up. Labor 
has very firmly announced that wages 


| are going to stay up and any student 


of the times will agree that, when labor 
makes an emphatic and concreted de- 
mand, the probabilities favor the grant- 
ing of same. With wages continuing on 
the present high scale, prices cannot go 
down very far, for wages are, after all, 
the big item. Perhaps, after a time, it 
will become evident to buyers that they 


nnot reasonably expect any sharp de- 
ine in the prices of commodities and 
t condition of 

the buying market will ameliorate. 
of food prices 


then tne preser stupborn 


Consider the matter 


It is a fact that is self-evident to al] that 
food is going to be needed in Europ 
this year almost as much as last year 
This in itself is a fairly sufficient guar- 


antee of price stability. Hoover is re- 
ported to have said that wheat would go 
$3.25 a bushel—although that, of 
a rash and impossible figure 
to set. Stili it is not unreasonable to 
> that wheat will continue to net 
the farmer a,round price despite the 
whispers of certain pessimists that the 
figure would go as low as $1.25. At 
the time of writing the Canadian far- 
is getting a record price for live 
the most he ever received. 
A slump in food It is physi- 
cally impossible under all the circum 
stances. 

It is not surprising to learn that the 
insurance companies are doing a brisk 
business in farm loans on 
particularly in the West. 
farmer is breaking in new land, extend- 
ing his scope of operations and buying 
new equipment. So marked has this 
tendency become that one of the largest 
insurance companies, which has done 
practically nothing in the past in the 
matter of mortgage loans, has organiz- 
ed a special department in the West 
to go after this business. The grain 
grower is a business man in every 
sense of the word and his willingness 
to thus put more money into the busi- 
ness of raising wheat and livestock is 
a sure indication of increasing pros- 
gerity beyond the Great Lakes. 
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The Western 


ANADA is a young and growing 
nation with plenty of resiliency. 
The shocks of reconstruction are being 
more easily borne than even the most 
optimistic had dared to hope. To-day 
men do not go about in fear and un- 
certainty. They have set their faces 
resolutely to the future. If we can just 
keep on going and hold our heads, there 
seems no reason to believe that the long 
predicted after-the-war depression will 
come to Canada after all. 
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While enclosing renewal for 
three years I might add that I 
took your magazine for the first 
time last year, and found it to my 
way of thinking the best magazine 
published on the American Contin- 
ent. I might say further that the 
criticisms I have heard of it do 
you great credit and I ask you to 
accept my wishes for further suc- 
cess in your publications.—H. O. 


ALTA. 
I simply could not do without 
my magazine; I think it is the 
finest publication on the market 
to-day. Being the only magazine 
of its kind and published in Can- 
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The Secret of Being a 


Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One Evening 


66 H AVE you heard the news about 
Frank Jordan?” 

This question quickly brought me 
to the little group which had gathered in 
the center of the office. Jordan and I had 
started with the Great Eastern Machinery 
Company, within a month of each other, 
four years ago. A year ago, Jordan was 
taken into the accounting division and I 
was sent out as salesman. ‘Neither of us 
was blessed with an unusual amount of bril- 
liancy, but we “got by” in our new jobs well 
enough to hold them. 

Imagine my amazement, then, when I 
heard: 

“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer of 
the Company!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But there 
was the ‘“‘Notice to Employees” on the bul- 
letin board, telling about Jordan’s good 
fortune. 

Now I knew that Jordan was a capable 
fellow, quiet, and unassuming, but I never 
would have picked him for any such sudden 
rise. I knew, too, that the Treasurer of the 
Great Eastern had to be a big man, and I 
wondered hew in the world Jordan landed 
the place. 

The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating 
him warmly I asked him to let me “in” on 
the details of how he jumped ahead so 
quickly. His story is so intensely interest- 
ing that I am going to repeat it as closely 
as I remember. 

“T’ll tell you just how it happened, 
George, because you may pick up a pointer 
or two that will help 


wou, 





“You remember 
how scared I used to 
be whenever I had to 
talk to the chief? 
You remember how 
you used to tell me 
that every time I 
opened my mouth I 
put my foot into it, 
meaning, of course, 
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By GEORGE RAYMOND 


every time I met new people? I couldn’t 
say what I wanted to say when I wanted to 
say it; and I determined that if there was 
any possible chance to learn how to talk I 
was going to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a num- 
ber of books on public speaking, but they 
seemed to be meant for those who wanted 
to become orators, whereas what I wanted 
to learn was not only how to speak in public 
but how to speak to individuals under 
various conditions in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about 
to give up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law, of New 
York University, had just completed a new 
course in business talking and public speak- 
ing entitled ‘Mastery of Speech.’ The course 
was offered on approval without money in 
advance, so since I had nothing whatever to 
lose by examining the lessons, I sent for 
them and in a few days they arrived. I 
glanced through the entire eight lessons, 
reading the headings and a few paragraphs 
here and there, and in about an hour the 
whole secret of effective speaking was open- 
ed to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying and 
how to make everything I said interesting, 
forceful and convincing. I learned the art 
of listening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when 
to use humor with telling effect. 

‘But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right 
way and a wrong way to present complaints, 
to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for ex- 
tensions. Another thing that struck me forc- 
ibly was that instead of antagonizing people 
when I didn’t agree with them, I learned 
how to bring them around to my way of 
thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. 
Then, of course, along with those lessons 
there were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, 
how to talk to servants, and how to talk to 
children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first even- 
ing and it was only a short time before I was 
able to apply all of the principles and found 


that my words were beginning to have an 
almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 
done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went.in one ear and out 
the other.’ I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given the 
job of making collections. When Mr. Buck- 
ley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, I 
was made Treasurer. Between you and me, 
George, my salary is now $7,500 a year, and 
I expect it will be more from the first of the 
year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 

7. * 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the address 
of the publishers of Dr. Law’s course and he gave it 
to me. I sent for it and found it to be exactly as he 
had stated. After studying the eight simple lessons 
I began to sell to people who had previously refused 
to listen to me at all. After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the year, 
I received a wire from the chief asking me to return 
to the home office. We had quite a long talk in 
which I explained how I was able to break sales 
records—and I was appointed Sales Manager at 
almost twice my former salary. I know that there 
was nothing in me that had changed except that I 
had acquired the ability to talk where formerly I 
simply used “words without reason.” I can never 
thank Jordan enough for telling me about Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. 
Jordan and I are both spending all our spare time 
making public speeches and Jordan is being talked 
about now as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, publishers 
of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in Business 
Talking and Public Speaking, that once you have an 
opportunity to see in your own home how you can, in one 
hour, learn the secret of speaking and how you can apply 
the principles of effective speech under all conditions, 
that they are willing to send you the Course on free 
examination 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail. the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete Course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied, send it back at any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawr. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
—————— 
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I will either remai! the Course to you within five days after 

ts receipt, or send you $5 in full payment of the Course 
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Address . cee 
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land, 
whom 
ence by its insanely 
Moreover out of the chaos into wh 
every land was thrown, necessarily 
after the war ended, and our whole 
national mechanism was forced to de- 
centrate once again, order is being 
evolved. Even the failure of prices of 
cemmodities to show sudd jen and pro- 
nounced regrettable 
enough from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, is proving one of the most effi- 
cient stabilizing influences upon our in- 
dustrial and financia! worlds. The jars 
are not so pronounced, the shocks not so 
sudden; the community is gradually re- 
forming 





promises. 

















declines, while 


its normal front. 

Possibly no better illustration could 
be afforded of the tendency of Canada 
to regain a peace impetus could be cited 
than the statement of the Finance Min- 
ister, Sir Thomas White, in the Com- 

i mons, when he declared that credits in 
the interests of foreign trade extension 
had been granted to Belgium, Greece 
and Roumania of $25,000,000 each, and 
that France had the offer of one under 
consideration. The nations were being 
| invited to buy Canadian goods, and the 
| exporters were assured of payment by 
their own Government 

This establishment of credits in for- 
eign countries as a guarantee of pay- 
ment to its own producers is a com- 
paratively new function of Government, 
although during the war Canada estab- 
lished credits of $470,000,000 under 
which the British Government, and the 

nly means, by which it did—purchased 
nunitions, agricultural and other pro- 
ducts in this country. But the after- 
war credits — are giving an im- 
petus to manufact ; raising the tone 
of our industrial life: strengthening the 
values of the investment market in every 
direction, whether it be stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, rea] estate ownership, and 
what not. 

The whole feeling is improved; last 
month reference was made to evidences 

f the first tangible proofs in the 
greater and more wide-spread buoyancy 

f' the stock and bond markets. This 
has been more than maintained this 
past _— The “bulls” have been 
more than vindicated. A_ study of 

ices on the exchanges show that the 
pats majority have advanced several 
points on an average during the month. 
Victory bonds, which set a lively pace 
for three months, have not passed their 
former mark. As was intimated one 
month ago they were not likely to, as 
they have caught up pretty well to the 
lower interest rates es now established. 
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lave ar influence, and 

worth of the 
stocK exchange as an institution. Signi 
cant in this direction is an appeal in 
the Bache k ew of New York, to the 
directors of the United States Stee] 





Corporation to stabilize common 
stocks by establishing dividend re- 


serve fund, “out of which can be paid 






amounts, if needed in lean vears, to keep 
the dividend at a rate.” In this 
ease the pendulum has swung as high 


as 17 per cent. a year, down to zero 





Inquiries continue to reach the 
writer of this department; all are 
welcomed, and are treated as con- 
fidential. Any reader of this de- 
partment who desires information 
on any special investments is 
invited to make inquiry. Where 
an investment is not well known, 
kindly enclose the information 
that w in your possession. Ad- 
dress, 128 Bleury St., Montreal. 











ranging all over, in between. “Instead 
of becoming, as it is entitled to become, 
a sound investment stock, it is the 
acknowledged leader of the speculative 

narket: Witness the swing in its price 
the past few years.” This should be 
placed, it is argued, “on the exalted 
plane of the greatest common stock 
investment in the world.” 


ERHAPS some readers have felt 

that I have placed too much em- 
phasis upon the advisability of invest- 
ment in high-class Government, muni- 
cipal or industrial bonds. This was 
done because I have felt that, in the 
main, under the uncertain conditions in 
the “industrial world, indeed every- 
where, these afforded a security on 
which investors could rely absolutely, 
and that there was not so very much 
outside them that did. Mortgages, 
while giving a higher yield were, of 
course, influenced adversely both by 
various moratorium enactments and by 
the deadness of real estate during the 
war: mining stocks, whether gold, sil- 
ver, coal, or oil, have supplied, for the 
most part, progressive disappointments 
And, now, the stock broker is coming to 
realize that the bond field is one to which 


it behooves him to turn his attention, 
and one after another, they are estab- 
lishing bond departments, moreover, 


partly at least in order to retain the 
business, they are listing the big sellers 
on the stock exchanges. Truly bonds 
are “trumps” in the investment field 
to-day. 





During the last 25 


years, Fountain Pens 
have leaped by bounds 
into general use, year 
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THE PEN WITH 
THE MAGIC BUT- 
TON has stead- 
ily gained in pop- 
ularity. It’s the 
pen that’s const- 
antly ready for ser- 
vice---so easy to fill 
and clean---just a 
twist of the wrist. 
It's as simple as wind- 


img your watch, and 
just as convenient. 





Every ‘‘A.A.” pen is 
fully guaranteed 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU 


Modern Pen Co. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


Sims of Seattle. 

If | remember correctly—and I do 
remember correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the 
lumberman, introduced me to you at the 
luncheon of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. 
leed! 
aeea. 


*() I’ course | place you! Mr. Addison 
Mae 


This is a pleasure in- 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 


day. How is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work 
out ey 


The assurance of this speaker 

in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me 
to turn and look at him, though 
I must say it is not my usual 
habit to “listen in” even in a 
hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the 
most famous memory expert in 
the United States,” said my 
friend Kennedy, answering my 
question before I could get it out. 
“He will show you a lot more 
wonderful things than that, be- 
fore the evening is over.” 

And he did. 

\s we went into the banquet room the toast- 
master was introducing a long line of the guests 
to Mr. Roth. I got in line and when it came 
my turn, Mr, Roth asked, “What are your 
initials, Mr. Jones, and your business connection 
and telephone number?” Why he asked this, 
1 learned later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business 
and telephone number, for good measure 

I won't tell you all the other amazing things 
ihis man did except to teil how he called back, 
without a minute’s hesitation, long lists of num- 
bers, bank clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel 
post rates and anything else the guests gave him 
in rapid order. 





- * “ 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may be sure I did 
the first chance I got—he rather bowled me over by 
saying, in his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, 
faces, figures, facts, or something I have read in a 
magazine. 

“You can do this just as easily as I do. 
an average mind can 


Anyone with 
learn quickly to do exactly the 
same things which seem so miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
originally very faulty. Yes it was—a really 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
n thirty seconds, while now there are probably 10,000 
men and women in the United States, many of whom 
I have met but once, whose names I can call instantly 
on meeting them. 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I interrupted. 
“vou have given years to it. sag 


“was 


poor 


But how about me? 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach you the secret 
of a good memory in one evening. This is not a guess, 
because I have done it with thousands of pupils. In 






for home study, I show you the basic principle of my 
whole system and you will find it—not hard work as 
you might fear—but just like 
game. I will prove it to you.’ 
He didn’t have to prove it. 


the first of seven simple lessons which I have prepared 


playing a fascinating 


His course did; I got it 
the very next day from his publishers, the Independent 
Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, 


most 


I suppose I was the 


nan in forty-eight states to find that I 


surprised 


about one hour—how to remember a list 


off for- 


had learned in 


of one hundred words so that I could 


1) 
‘all then 


stantly everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 

Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 
office say “I guess” or “I think it was about so much” 
or “I forgot that right now” or “I can’t remember” or 
“T must look up his name.”’ Now they are right there 
with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? Real 
name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the Multigraph 
Sales Company, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit 
from a letter of his that I saw last week: 
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Of Course \ Place You! Mr Addison Sims of Seattle 
por eee neat 





“Here is the whole thing in a nut 

om) shell: Mr. Roth has a most remark- 
bi able Memory Course. It is simple 
Pt and easy as falling off a log. Yet 


with one hour a day of practice, any 
one—-I don’t care who he is—can im 
prove his Memory 100% in a week 
and 1,000% in six months.” 





My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute.. Send to Independent Corpora 
tion for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and 
see what a wonderful memory you have 
got. Your dividends in increased power 
will be enormous. 

VICTOR JONES 


While Mr. Jones has chosen the story 
form for this account of his experience 
and that of others with the Roth Mem- 
he has used only facts that 
are known personally to the President 
of the Independent Corporation, who 
hereby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 


oru Course, 








ward and back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of the 
firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, Attorneys 
and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, and one of the 
most famous trial lawyers in New York: 


“May I take occasion to state that I regard your ser- 
vice in giving this system to the world as a public bene- 
faction. The wonderful simplicity of the method, and 
the case with which its principles may be acquired, espe- 
cially appeal to me. I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons in the 
preparation for trial of an important action in which I 
am about to engage.” 

Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 

The Roth Course is priceless! I can absolutely count 
on my memory now. I can call the name of most any 
man I have met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I wish to re- 
member. Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy method 
Street addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what that is) 
has vanished. I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remember what I 
wanted to say. 

Now I am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe” when I get on my feet at the club, or 
at 2 banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any social 
gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I used to be 
as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew things. 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most any 
fact I want right at the instant I need I used 
to think a “hair trigger” memory belonged only to the 
prodigy and genius. Now I see that every man of us 
has that kind of a memory if he only knows how to 
make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 


t most. 


Jones’ story in all its particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 
to double, yes, triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to send the course on 
free examination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R35, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Roth Memory Course of seven les- 


sons I will either remail the course to you within five 
. 


Please send me 


days after its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of 
the Course 

Name 

Address 


MacLean’s’ 5-19 
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Make it strong. 


The garage man cannot evade 
our demand for Genuine Ford 
arts. 


He knows that only genuine 
parts will give you satisfactory 
service. 

If he wants to give you real 
Ford service; 


If he will agree to play fair 
with Ford Sones: 


He can get a complete stock of 
Genuine Ford Parts. 

Nothing has caused Ford Owners 
more trouble, annoying breakdowns 
and expense than the use of 
‘‘spurious” or imitation repair parts. 
They are not made up to the Ford 
standard. They weaken the car. 


They often injure other parts of the 
car. 


The owner of a Ford could not be 
expected to accept repairs made with 
such inferior parts. 


And there is now no need to accept 
them. 


/ 










Li} 


| i | ps 
tit up to your repair man 


* Genuine Ford Parts are on sale 


everywhere. 


They have become astaple line of merch- 
andise stocked by reliable automobile 
and repair men in every locality. 


Nearly 3,000 repair stations in 
Canada are equipped to replace any 
part of your Ford promptly with 
a Genuine Ford Part. 

If your repair man will not supply 
you, there is a garage around the 
corner displaying the Ford service 
sign. 

That means a garage pledged to fair 
play with Ford owners. 


To stand out for fair service is the 
surest way for the Ford owner to get 
it in every garage. 


Look for the Ford Service Sign. 


Genuine Hord poe 





For Sale Here 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, FORD, ONTARIO 
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‘ Insist on getting the GENUINE-( MRIGINAL ke llog e’s “Toasted Corn 


/ Flakes which have always been put up in the Red. White, and Green \ 


| Package, and refuse all Substituted Imitations of the “Just as 
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\ Good” variety.€ This package} is the consumer’s protection 
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The Oldest of Toilet 





Requisites 








gualities have guarded ti 


HE beautiful women of 
Ancient Epypt were well 
versed in toilet arts, but 
they knew that radiant clean- 
liness was the crowning art 


of all. 


They chose Palm and Olive 
Oils their most important 
toilet requirements. 


Modern women, equally fas- 
tidious, also are lavish in the 
daily use of these ,reat natural 
cleansers. 


Their combination in famous 
Palmolive produces the most 
popular toilet soap measured 
by sales volume. 

Palmolive Soap is sold by 
dealers everywhere and sup 
plied by popular hotels in 
Ruest-room size. 


The Palmolive Company 
of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


The Palmolive Company 
Milwaukee, U.S.A 
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66 OOK at that, will you?” 
4 Canadian soldier, 
4 the troc 


choked bay to where a huge galvanized iron ware 


standing at the rail of 


pship, pointed a iwer across the ice- 





roof stood out against the grey 
sky of the early January morning. It was a peculiar 


ly shaped building, what we learned 


house with a rounde 





later to speak of 
: ‘he outstanding feature about t 
particular however, was the fact that 


painted across it in huge black letters were the words 





as a “godown.” his 


“rodown,” 
Canadian Ordnance. 
“Look at that, old top. Musta been expecting us!” 
“I’m too blank cold to talk,” grumbled his companion, 
getting further back from the rail. “This place is 
Siberia all right. Whew! I'm frozen clean to the mar 
row of my bones. Remember that fellow that Service 
about, that Sam McGee who got froze 


wrote a poem 
up? Well, I'm going to be Sam McGee the second. 
It was unquestionably cold. It had been a pretty 
frigid trip across, in fact, right from the time that 
we came within hailing distance of Japan. The men 
we had one thousand Canadian troops on board 
were luckily a picked lot and in the very finest of 
condition. So they had been able to stand the rigors 
of the trip without real difficulty. The night before, 
however, when the word got round that we would 
dock in the morning, a high wind had sprung up as 
though to confirm the news that we had reached 
Siberia, the land of snow and ice. The morning show- 
ed a temperature of 27 below and a high wind from off 


Allied troops marching through Vladivostok 


By CAPTAIN W. E. DUNHAM 


shore that cut like a knife. It was 
none too comfortable along the rail 
and even the discovery that Can 
ada had already made her mark on 
Viadivostok to the extent of having 
a dock warehouse 
own, failed to create much interest. 
For myself I was chiefly interested 
in the work of the icebreakers. 

The harbor of Vladivostok, or 
“Viady” as we soon got to calling 
the place, is kept open the whole 
winter through by these energetic 
and sturdy little boats. 

All day and all night long they weave back and forth 
across the harbor, cutting swaths through the _ ice 
which forms so rapidly in that climate. I understand 
that they never let the ice get thicker than six inches 
and they steam through that thickness like a keer 
knife through cheese. As a result the harbor is 
churned up and kept in a navigable condition, although 


labelled as our 


our ships steamed in through masses of floating ice. 
I found that we had been navigating a sea of ice from a 
distance of forty miles out. Our bows were covered 
with it. 


The New Battalion of Death 
AS we drew in toward the dock, I found myself be- 
* side a staff officer who had come out to meet us 
with the pilot. He had been in the country some 









Siberian 


A soldier in 
outfit, including the Yu- 


kon cap. Below: A Jap 
patrol in the streets of 
Viady. 





little time so I seized the opportunity of finding what 
was doing ashore. 
“What's ahead of us?” I ask 
Bolsheviks sending armed forces to drive us out 
He shook his head. “No,” he declared, “they fight 
of weapon. Their method will con- 
You're on the Y work, aren’t 


‘Any chance of the 


9 





with a new kind 
cern you fairly closely 
you?” 

I nodded. 

“Well,” he said, “you'll have your hands full, I’m 
afraid. The Bolsheviks have sent another Battalion 
of Death to stay our advance, an army of women— 
only the members of this battalion have blonde hair 
and rouged cheeks and they’re scattered all along 
the line from Vlady to Omsk.” 

He proceeded to give me the details of what clearly 
is one of the most diabolical phases of the whole war. 
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Clever Thief 
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th he route when war | ke the Eur 
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\ y became the neck of the Russiar ttle 
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Marching Through Vlady 
Bc Canadian troops swing off through street 
were literally jan wit ; t Wi 

, ~ a mn the crowds. however. ti thee 
n us arrival of more foreign troops 
ttle to the people of Viady. The streets 
thronged but the crowds were scurrying along 
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anadian Carney’s enterprise 


was practically legitimatized by 
public opinion; besides there was 
the compelling matter of Bulldog’s 
proficiency in looking after him 
self People had grown into the 


ibit of 


T= 


ess 8 


eaving nim alone 


Mounted Police 


ipervised the 


mor O1 
reyion, al d 
of them 
Horse for 


one or two 


Bucking 


ometimes 


would be in 


few days, and sometimes the town 
would be its own custodiar 

tne autumn evening Carne) 
ode up the Bucking Horse valley, 
at his horse’s heels a mule that 
irried twenty thousand ao : 
Z slung fre either side of 
pac sade t 

Carney we straigt o the 
tiie rallway statior I ex 
pressed the vo! o Vancovvet 
getting the agent s assurance that 
t would go out on the night trait 
wnic went through at one o'clock 
Then he oa back to the Gold 
Nugget in¢ put his horse ine 
mu n the stable 

As he pushed open the front 
door of the hotel he figurativel) 
stepped into a family row, a row 


that the 


f-centred 


interested were 


sO Sé parties 
unaware of his 
entrance. 

A smal] 
of the d 


hind this Seth 


cornet 


and be 


Dar oc¢ upied one 
m-lighted 


Long 


room, 





leaned back 








ee 

“You put your hands up on the bar or something will happen.” against the bottle rack, with arms 
folded across his big chest, puffing 
ita thick cigar. Facing him, with 
six feet of sinewy lbows on the bar, a man was talking volubly, anger 

[ae — _— os ~~ ee —S =— inatomy, the calm, speeding up his vocalization. 
) keen gray eye, the Beside the man stood Jeayiette Holt, fire flashing 
Splenaia, Covel, insul from her black and her nostrils dilated with 


| B ulldo i Carn Cy "Ges ae 


Alibi 


a am ho 


By 


thor of “Bulldog Carney 


“The 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES 


W. A. FRASER 


Three 


sweet 


jurage the curious 


ished tied to 


Like 


t routine 
‘Bucking Horse,” 





x his name, “Bulldog” 
ty Carney, Was an Insplt 
ation. 
H eS 6had «6 ridder his 
famous buckskin, 
Sapphires,” ete. Pat, up from the Mon 


tana border, mentally 
surveying, his 
for running 
free 


States 


WRENN 


desire 


a route 
the 
United 


into and 


——— opium 


be '7 a <= QO’ os os a eN without the little 
~s 7 > ; 
a o] formality of paying 
\! Uncle Sam the exorbi 
» 


) DAY'S trail north from 
where Idaho and Mon 
tana come together on the me 
Canadian border fumed and 
fretted Bucking Horse River 
Its nomenclature was a little bit of all right, for fron 


the minute it trickled from a huge blue-green glacier 
up in the Selkirk’s till it fell into the Kootenay, it 
bucked its way over, under, and around rock-cliffs, and 
of slid mountain that still held gigantic 
pine and cedar 


areas 


sides 


It had ripped from the bowels of a mountain 
of gold, and the town of Bucking Horse was the home 


of men who had come at the call of the yellow god 


pebbles 


When Bulldog Carney struck Bucking Horse it was 
a sick town; decrepit, suffering from premature old 
age, for most of the mines had petered out 
One hotel, the Gold Nugget, still clung to its percl 
hillside, bird from a 
balcony. 

Carney had known its proprietor, Seth Long, in the 
i’ Alene: Seth and Jeanette Holt; in the way of 
cisapproval Seth, for he with 
a manly regard, for she was as much on the level as a 


ona looking like a cage hung 





Coeur < 
was a skidder; Jeanette 


ryroscope. 

Carney was not after the gold that is battled from 
obdurate rocks with drill and shovel. He was a gallant 
knight of the road—a free lance of adventure; 
sidering that a man had better lie in bed and dream 
than win money by dreary, unexciting toil. His lithe 


con 


tant and unnatural 
duty—-that was why he first came to Bucking Horse 

The second day after his arrival Seth Long bought 

for a few hundred dollars, the Little Widow mine that 


was almost like a back yard to the hotel. People 
laughed, for it was a worked-out proposition; when 
he put a gang of men to work, pushing on the long 


crift, they 
hands declaring that 


laughed again. When Seth threw up his 
the Little Widow was no good, 
those who had laughed told him that they had known 
t all the time. 

But what they didn’t was that 


know the long drift 





in the mine now ran on until it was directly un the 
Gold Nugget hotel. 

It was Carney who had worked that out; and Seth 
ind his hotel were established as a clearing stat or 


for the opiun from Van 
or any old 
taken from there 
and switched across 
that 


CTOSSt 


that was shipped in by trairz 
couver in tins labelled “‘Peaches, “Salmon,” 
thing. It was stored in the mine and 
by pack-train down to the border, 
at Bailey’s Ferry, the U.S. customs 
point being nice, lovable chaps; or somet 
the Kootenay in a small boat at night 

sulldog supervised that end of the bring 
ing the heavy payments in gold back to Bucking Hors 
on a laden mule behind his buckskin; then the gold was 


officers at 


mes it 


business, 


expressed by train to the head office of this delightful 
trading company in Vancouver. 
This endeavor ran along smoothly, for the whole 


mining West was one gigantic 
the Government” 


union, standing “agin 


old Government, U.S or 


any 


eyes, 
passion. She interrupted the voluble one 


“Yes, Seth, I did slap this cheap affair, Jack Wolf 


fair across the ugly mouth, and I’ll do it again!” 
Seth tongued the cigar to one corner of his ample 


ips, and drawled: “That’s a woman’s privilege, Jack, 
if a feller’s give her just cause for act.on. You 
got no kick comin’, I reckon, ‘cause this little womar 
aint one to fly off the handle for nothin’.” 

“Nothin’, Seth? I guess when | tell you what got 
her dander up you'll figger you’ve got ancther think 

You’re like a many men I you're 
strung. hat smooth prop Bulldog 
Carney, is stingin’ you right here in ycur own nest.”’ 

Biff! 

That was the lady’s hand, flat open 


ker’s cheek 


aint 


comin’. good 


bein’ 


see 





Sition, 


} 


mpinged on the 





spez 


to Wolf sprang back with an oath, put his hand 
to his cheek, and turned to Seth with a volley of 
denunciation starting from his lips. At a look that 
swept over the proprietor’s face he turned, stared, anc 
stifling an oath dropped a hand subconsciously to the 
butt of his gun. 
Bulldog Carney had stepped quickly across the roem, 
and was now at his side, saying: 
“So you’re here, Jack the Wolf, eh? I thought I had 
rid civilization of your ugly when I turr 
you over to the police at Hobbema for murdering yout 


mate.” 








presence 


“That was a trumped-up charge,” the Wolf stan 
mered. 
“Ah! I see—acquitted! I can guess it at ones 


Nobody saw you put that little round hole in the back 
of Alberta Bill’s heac 
and couldn’t talk.” 
Carney’s gray eyes 
Wolf’s form i: ac 


ided, with 


aaqaea, 


not even Bill; and he was dead 
the 

then he 
“You put 
you were set when 


travelled up and down 


manner; 
drawl: 


searching 


id, 
the same aggravating 
your hands 


up on the bar, same as 


I came in, or something will happen. I’ve got a propo 
sition.” 


The Wolf hesitated; 
arelessly on his belt. 


but Bulldog’s right hand rested 
Slowly the Wolf lifted his arm 
till his fingers touched the wooden rail, saying, 
“I aint got no truck with you; I* don’t 
proposition from a man that plays ir 
the damn police.” 
“You can cut out the 
i lady present “i 
Carney 


surlily: 
want no 
to the hands of 
rough stuff, Wolf, while there's 
his shoulder to 
“How d'you do, Miss 


turned the 


Holt?” 


deliberate y 


said 


scowling man, and 
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touching his hat. Then he ‘Seth, locate a 
bottle on the bar and deal glasses all ‘round.” 

As Long deftly twirled little heavy-bottomed glasses 
along the plank as though he were dealing cards, 
Carney turned, surveyed the room, and, addressing a 
man who sat in a heavy wooden chair beside a square 
box-stove, up, we're going to 
liquidate.” 

The man addressed came forward, and lined 
other side of Jack Wolf. 
sraun, Mr 
as he shoved a black bottle 


tne 


added 


said: “Join stranger 


up the 
“Cayuse 


fat cigar 


‘The gents 


Carney,” Seth lisped past his 
i Bulldog. 


towar¢ 





first.” 1ated 





_ bottle was slid down to Cayuse, who filled his 
glass and passed it back to Wolf. The latte: 
carried it irritably past him without filling his glass. 


ourself, Wolf.” It was a command, not an 
invitation in Carney’s voice 

“I'm not drinkin’,” } 
“Yes, you are 


unanimous. 


“Help x 


Jack snarled. 


I've got a that’s got to be 


toast 
wink at Wolf, tipped the bottle and half 
led the latter’s glass, saying: sport, Jack.” 


bottle to Carney he arched 


op 
ea 





As he turned to hand the 


his eyebrows at Jeanette, and the girl slipped quietly 
away. 
Bulldog raised his glass of whisky, and said: 


“Gents. we're going to drink to the squarest little 
woman it has ever been my good fortune to run across. 
Here’s to Miss Jeanette Holt, the truest pal that Seth 
Long ever had—Miss Jeanette.” 

Cayuse and Seth tossed off their liquor, but the 
Wolf did not touch his glass. 

“You drink to that toast damn quick, Jack Wolf!” 
and Carney’s voice was deadly. 

The room had grown still. One, two, three, a wooden 
clock on a shelf behind the bar ticked off the seconds 
in the heavy quiet; and in a far corner the piping of 
a stray cricket sounded like the drool of apfirrari. 

There was a click of a latch, a muffled scrape as the 
outer door pushed open. This seemed to break the 
holding spell of fear that was over the Wolf. 

“T’'ll see you in hell, Bulldog Carney, before I drink 
with you or a gir! that—” 

Carney’s glass shot fair 

into the speaker’s open mouth. As Wolf’s hand 
jumped to his gun the wrist was seized with a loosen- 
ing twist, and the hee! of Bulldog’s open right hand 
caught him under the chin with a force that fair lifted 
him from his feet to drop on the back of his head. 

A man wearing a brass-buttoned khaki jacket with 
blue trousers down which ran wide, yellow stripes, 
from where he had stood at the door, put his 
Bulldog’s shoulder, and said: 


under arrest in the Queen’s 


"T’HE whisky that was in 





hand on 


“You're 






name, B 








y picked up the Wolf’s gun 
fallen from his twisted hand, and 
Then he looked 


, , 
reached down and 


Vv 
} 
] 





rney 
that lay where it hat 
it to Seth without comment 


passea 


the man in the khaki coat up and down and coolly 
isked: “Are you anybody in particular, stranger?” 


Black of the Mounted Police. 
“You amuse me, Sergeant; you’re unusual, even for 
a member of that joke band, the Mounted.” 
“Fine!” The Sergeant subdued 
his “T'l] days 


“I’m Sergeant 








sneered, 


anger in 


voice: entertain vou for several over ir 


the pen.” 


“On what 7 


grounds? 
find out.” 


and now; 


declare yt urself 


ee ote 1 —_— , end lkenac 
don’t allow rough house—gun play, and knock 
ople down, in Bucking Horse,” the Sergeant 








n I’m here.” 
Bulldog jerked a thumb 
. + 


“assa means the pen when 





ake ¢ 


tow at a far corner of the 
al 

rney 

is reasor And Carney, 
either hand clasping his slim waist, the palms resting 


on his nips, eyed the 


tawny n 


y ustacne ' 


“You're wanted, Bulldog Carney, and you know it 
I've been waiting a chance to rope you; now I've got 
you, and you're coming along. There’s five hundred 
on you over in Calgary; and you've been running coke 





over the lin 
“Oh! that’s 





r 


° Well, Ser 


to not Know tnat tne 





plain Englist 
Alberta thing 


it, e 





you're a tenderfoot 
doesn’t hold in British Columbia. You'll find that out 
when you wire headquart for instructions, which 
you will, of course. I think it’s easier for me, my dear 
Sergeant, to let you get this tangle straightened out by 
going with you than to kick you into the street; then 
they would have something on me—something because 
J’d mussed up the uniform.” 
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MAGAZINE 


“Carney aint had no de 
clared; “and I’ll go bai!- 
“I’m not takin’ bail; and you can 
over to the lock-up.” 
The Sergeant had drawn from his pocket a 
handcuffs. 
Carney grinn 
“Put them your pocket, Sergeant,” he 
vised. “I said I’d go with you; but if you try to clamp 
those things on, the trouble is all your own.” 
Black looked into the gray eyes and hesitated; then 
even his duty-befogged mind realized that he would 
take big a chance by insisting. He held out his 
hand toward Carney’s gun, and the latter turned it 
‘to him. Then the two, the Sergeant 
ped through Carney’s arm, passed out. 


supper, Sergeant,” Seth 





send his supper 


pair of 





back in ad- 





too 


*s hand slip- 


pad around the corner was the police barracks, a 
“ square log shack divided by a partition. One room 
used an office, contained a bunk; the 
other room had been built as a cell, and a heavy wooden 
door that carried a bar and strong lock gave entrance. 
There was one small window safeguarded by iron bars 
firmly embedded in the logs. Into this bull-pen, 
was called, Black ushered Carney by the light of a 
eandle. There was bunk in one end, the sole 
furniture. 

“Neat, but not over decorated,” } 
as he surveyed the bare interior. “No wonder, with 
such surroundings, my dear Sergeant, you fellows are 
angular.” 

“I’ve heard, Bulldog, that you fancied yourself a 
superior sort.” 

“Not at all, Sergeant; you have my entire sympathy.” 

The Sergeant sniffed. “If they give you three years 
at Stony Mountain perhaps you'll drop some of that 
side.” 

Carney down 
cigarette case from 
aliow smoking here? 


or 


will it? 


was and 


as 


i+ 


as 1 


a wooder 


Carney commented 





on the of the bed, took a 
his pocket and asked: “Do you 


It won’t fume up your curtains, 


sa 





“It’s against the regulations, but you smoke if you 
want to.” 
Carney’s supper was brought when he h 


eaten it Sergeant Black went cell, saying: 
“You're a pretty slippery customer dog—-I ought 





to put the bangles on you for the 
Rather irrelev i with a 
Carney asked: you 
Sergeant?” 
“T aint read a paper in a month—I've 
“It isn’t a paper, it’s a story.” 
“T aint got no time for readin’ 
“This is a story that was written long ago by 


Frenchman,” Carney persisted 


quizzical 
Miserables, 


smilie, 





read Les 


been too busy ug 





magazines either 








“Then I don’t want to read it. The trickiest damr 
hat ever come into these mountains are the 
Crapeaus from Quebec—the} in 








trouble to the police than so 1 
The soft quizzical voice of Carney 





icK 
gently. “You put me in mind of a ch n that 
story, Sergeant; he was the best dr I might 





discriminate over a great story 


This allusion touched Black’s vanity, and drew | 








to ask: “What he de w am I like him?” He 
eyed Carney su isly. 

“The character I like n Les Miserables was a 
policeman, like yourself, and his mi A nly cay 
able of containing the one idea ity It was a fetish 
with him; he was a fanat 

“You're damn funny, Bu g, aint you What I 
ought to do is slip the bangies. on you and leave you 
n the dark. 

“If you could. I give you f permission to try 
Sergeant; if you can clamp them on me there won’t be 
any hard feelings, and the first time I meet 1 on the 
trail I won’t set you afoot.” 

Carney had risen to his feet, ostensibly to throw his 
cigarette through the bars of the open w Ww 

Black stood glowering at |} He knew Carney’s 
reputation well enough to know that to try to handcuff 
him meant a fight—a fight over nothing; and unless 
he used a gun he might possibly get the worst of it 

“It would only be spite work,” Carney declared 
presently; “these logs would hold anybody, and you 








Know it. 
In spite of his roug 


Bulldog’s gentlemanly 


sergeant 


rather 


the 


the 


independence, 


manner 


’ } 
aamireda 


quiet way in which he had submitted to arrest; it 
would be a feather in his cap that, single handed, he 
had locked the famous Bulldog up. His better sense 


told him to leave well enough alone. 

“Yes,” he said grudgingly, “I guess these walls wil! 
hold you. I’}] be sleeping in the other room, a reception 
committee if you have callers.” 

“Thanks, Sergeant, I take it all back. 
candle, and give me something to read.” 


Leave me a 








Black pondered over this; but Carney’s allusion to 
ihe policeman in Les Miserables had had an effect. He 
brought from the other room a couple of magazine d 


a vandle, went out, and locked the door. 


lled off his boots, stretched himself on 





YARNEY pul 

A the bunk and read. He could hear Sergeant Black 
fussing at a table in the outer room; then the Sergeant 
went out and C knew that he had gone to send a 





instructions about his cay 
back About ten o’ 
the floor 


representa 


for 


came 


wire to Major Silver 
tive. After 
Carney hea 


a 





vliceman’s boots drop or 
his bunk creak, ew that the 
the law had retired. A vagrant thought traversed his 
mind that 
man would be 


dn't 





and kr 








mm. 


i 





the heavy dispositioned, phlegma 
( i a sound sleeper once oblivious How 
ever, that di matter, there was no necessit 
escape. 

Carney himself doz 


} j 


ver a wordy story, only t 
at Wary. 





his elbow. 


be suddenly wal y a noise 

through the vicissitudes of his order of life, he sat uy 
wide awake, ready for action. Then by the light of the 
sputtering candle, he saw his magazine sprawling on 
the floor, and knew he had been wakened by its fall 
His bunk had creaked; but, listening, no sound 
reached his ears from the other room, except certair 


ht, Ser 


Shak 


guessed rij 


one of 


stertorous 
geant Black 
speare’s full-paunched kind 

Carney blew out the cand.e; and 
mind refused cuddle down and rest, but took up 
the matter of Jack the Wolf's presence. He hated t 
know that such an evil beast was even indirectly ass 
ciated with Seth, who was easily led. His concern wes 
not over Seth so much as over Jeanette. 

He lay wide awake in the dark for an hour; then a 
faint noise came from the barred windows; it was a 
measured, methodical, click-click-click of a pebb! 
ping on iron. 

With the stealthiness of a cat 
gently that no tell-tale 
and softly stepping to the 
one hand between the 

A soft warm hand grasped his, and he 
sides of a folded paper. As he gave the hand 
a reassuring pressure, his knuckles were tapped gent 


l He transferred the 


was an honest sleeper, 


now, perve rsely. his 


to 





he left the bunk, so 
sound from its 


window thrust the fingers of 


rose boards 


dDars 
n felt the 


smooth 





ly by something hard. paper to his 








other hing out again, something was 
thrust , when he lifts t within. he four 
was a ver 

He 5 bur s i the screw ir eT 
between S, al tanding by the door 
stened for ten seconds: then a faint irgiing Dreaty 
+ i} + it B ack s + 

Mak ng a hiding i py f ~ i .3 nted 
ni ndle infolde i tne } I i 

I pla P 
t Ww ‘ 

There was nor ‘ pene it Carnev knew it was 
Jeanette’s wr yy 
H® blew it ‘ \ ‘ tepnil an ft —— 

other of the er ' + . nd with nye 
tips sear the ¢ Ss of the tw inks ! rest tr 
og wall At first he iff his fingers finding the 
flat f ids of inary nais tut presentiv he dis 
overed that these he i es, half-an-ir 
had just time t I to | 1 when a 
nked the nda ht glinted t , hac 

As if su ! rt f eep, Carney ed 
out Wi Vnat ] nt? 

The Serge ed ir nswered: “Not y 
thought I heard you moving it Are 1 all right 
Carney?” 

He swept t pen witt e, noted Carney s 
boots on the floor, ar S sed the door and 
went back to } ink 

rt nterruptior ther ed Carney; he felt 
that Was a s nolent nse of duty, responsibility 
tnat na Wake! Black Now that he had invest 
gated and four everything a right he prob 
ably sleep sou for hour 

Carne Wait er ute The Sergeant’s bunk 
nad given a not I npiaint as its occupant turned 
over, now it t raking his boots in his hand 
he crept ba the end of the pen and rapidly, 
noiseiessiy, withdrew the nails from both ends 
of two planks Then } ! back to the door and 
uistened ; the other room w silent save for the same 
little sleep breathings he had heard before. 

With the screw-driver he lifted the planks, slipped 


through the opening. a s the 
planks back inte piace over his 


crouch in the little tunne! 


dark, and drew the 
head. He had 


to 











PULLING on his boots, on hands and knees he crawled 
through the small tunnel for fifty yards. Then 

he came to stope timbers stood on end, and turning 
these to one side found himself in what he knew must 
be a cross-cut from the main drift that ran between 
the mine opening and the hotel. 

As he stood up in this he heard a faint whistle, and 
whispered: “Jeanette.” 

The girl came forward in the dark, her hand touch 
ing his arm. 

“I’m so glad,” she whispered. ‘“We’d better stand 
here in the dark, for I have something serious to 
tell you.” 








n in a low tone the gi 

“The Wolf and Cayuse Bra are going to hold up 
the train to-night, just at the end of the trestle, and 
rob the express car.” 

“Is Seth in it?” 

“Yes, he’s standing in, but he isn’t going to help 
on the job. The Wolf is going to board the trai 
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at the station, and enter the express car when the trair 
is creeping over the trestle. He’s got a bar and rope 
for fastening the door of the car behind tie express car 
When the engine reaches the other side Cayuse will 
jump it, hold up the engineer, and make him stop the 
train long enough to throw the gold off while the other 
cars are still on the trestle; then the Wolf will jump 
off, and Cayuse will force the engineer to carry the 
train on, and will drop off on the up-grade, half a-mile 
beyond.” 

“Old stuff, but rather effective,” Carney commented; 
“they'll get away with it, I believe.” 

“I listened to them planning the whole thing out,” 
Jeanette confessed, “and they didn’t know I could hear 
them.” . 





“What about this little tunnel under the jail—that’s 
a new one on me?” 

“Seth had it dug pretending he was looking for gold; 
but the men who dug it didn’t know that it led under 
the jail, and he finished it himself, fixed the planks, and 
all. You see when the police go away they leave the 
keys with him in case any sudden trouble comes up. 
Nobody knows about it but Seth.” 

There was a tang of regret in Carney’s voice as he 
said: 

“Seth is playing it pretty low down, Jeanette: he’s 
practically stealing from his pals. I put twenty 
thousand in gold in to-night to go by that train, coke 
money; he knows it, and that’s what these thieves 
are after.” 





“Surely Seth wouldn't do that, Bulldog—stea! from 
his partners!” 

“Well, not quite, 
press company is re 
ind that my people 
all the same, it’s ki 

“What am I to do, I can’t peach, 
not on Seth? And he’s been kind of good to too 
He aint—well, once I thought he was all right, but 
since I knew you it’s been different. I've stuck to hin 

you know, Bulldog, how straight I’ve been—But a 
thief!” 

“No, you can’t give Seth away, Jeanette.”’ Carney 


broke in, for the girl’s voice carried a tremble. 


He figures that the ex 
will have to make good, 
their money back; but 


> that— it’s rotten 
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“I think they had planned that you being here i: 
Bucking Horse, the police would kind of throw the 
blame of this thing on you. Then your being arrested 
upset that. What am I to do, Bulldog? Will you speak 
to Seth and stop it?” 

“No. I 
I’m in jail 





le’d know you had told me. Besides, g 
Sut you’re free now-—you'll go away 


“Let me think a minute, Jeanette. 


As he stood pondering, there was the glint of a light, 
“ a faint rose flicker on the wall and flooring of the 
cross-cut they stood in, and they saw, passing along 
the main drift, Seth, the Wolf, and Cayuse Braun. 

The girl clutched Carney’s arm and whisper 
“There they go. Seth is going out with them, but he’ll 
come back and stay in the hotel while they pull the 
job off.” 

The passing of the three men seemed to have gal- 
vanized Carney into action, fructified in his mind some 
plan, for he said: 





“You go back to the hote!, Jeanette, and say nothing 

I will see what I can do.” 

“And Seth—you won’t—” 

“Plug him for his treachery? No, because of you 
he’s quite safe. Don’t bother your pretty little head 
about it.” 

The girl’s hand that had rested all this time on 
Carney’s arm was trembling. Suddenly she said, 
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brokenly, hesitatingly, just as a school-girl might have 
blundered over wording the grand passion: 

“Bulldog, do you know how much I like you? Have 
you ever thought of it at all, wondered?” 

“Yes, many times, girl; how could I help it? You 
come pretty near to being the finest girl I ever knew 
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Sut we've never talked about it, have we, Bulldog? 

“No; why should we? Different men have different 
deas about those things. Seth can’t see that because 
that gold was ours in the gang, he shouldn’t steal it; 
that’s one kind of man. I’m different.” 





“You mean that I’m like the gold?” 

“Yes, I guess that’s what I mear You see, we 
you know what I mean, Jeanette.” 

“But you like me?” 

Se much that I want to keep you od enough to 
ke 

“Would it be piaying the game crooked, Bulldog, if 
you—if I kissed you?” 

“Not wrong for you to do it, Jeanette, because y 
don’t know how to do what I call wrong, but I’m afraid 
I couldn’t square it with myself. Don’t get this wrong, 
girl, it sounds a little too holy, put just that way. I’ve 
kissed many a fellow’s girl, but I don’t want to kiss you, 
being Seth’s girl, and that isn’t because of Setl 


either. Can you untangle that—get what I mean?” 
“T get it, Bulldog. You are some man, some man! 
There was a catch in the girl’s voice; she tool 
her hand from Carney’s arm and drew the back of 
irritably across her eyes; then she said in a steadier 
voice: “Good night, man—I’m going back.” 

Together they felt their way along the cross-cut, and 
when they came to the main drift, Carney said: 

“I’m going out through the hotel, Jeanette, if there’s 
nobody about; I.want to get my horse from the stable 
When we come to the cellar you go ahead and clear the 


way f 


= passage from the drift through the cellar led 

up into a little store-room at the back of the hotel; 
and through this Carney passed out to the stable 
where he saddled his buckskin, transferring to his belt 
a gun that was in a pocket of the saddle. Then he 
fastened to the horn the two bags that had been on the 
pack mule. Leading the buckskin out he avoided the 
street, cut down the hillsix 1 skirt the irbuler 
Bucking Horse. 

A half moon hung high in a deep-blue sky that or 
both sides was bitten by the 
jagged rock teeth of the 
Selkirks. The long curving 
wooden trestle looked like 
the skeleton of some gigantic 
serpent in the faint moor 

ght, its head resting on the 


ie, ant 


The man who had bound him 
gathered up the bags of loot 
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left bank of the Bucking Horse, half-a-mile from 
where the few lights of the mining town glimmered, 
and its tail coming back to the same side of the stream 
after traversing two short kinks. It looked so inade- 
quate, so frail in the night light to carry the huge 
Mogul engine with its trailing cars. No wonder the 
train went over it at a snail’s pace, just the pace to 
invite a highwayman’s attention. 

And with the engine stopped with a pistol at the 
engineer’s head what chance that anyone would drop 
from the train to the trestle to hurry to his assistance? 

Carney admitted to himself that the hold-up was 
fairly well planned, and no doubt would go through 
unless— At this juncture of thought Carney chuckled. 
The little unforeseen something that was always pop 
ping into the plans of crooks might eventuate. 

When he came to thick scrub growth Carney dis 
mounted and led the buckskin, whispering, “Steady, 
Pat—easy my boy!” 

The buckskin knew that he must make no noisy 
slip—that there was no hurry. He and Carney hac 
hummed together for three years, the man talking to 
him as though he had a knowledge of what his master 
said, and he understanding much of the import if not 
the uttered signs. 

Sometimes going down a declivity the horse’s soft 
muzzle was over Carney’s shoulders, the flexible upper 
lip snuggling his neck or cheek; and sometimes as they 
went up again Carney’s arm was over the buckskin’s 
withers and they walked like two men arm in arm. 

They went through the scrubby bush in the noiseless 
way of a wary deer; no tell-tale stone was thrust loose 
to go tinkling down the hillside; they trod on no dried 
brush to break with snapping noise. 

Presently Carney dropped the rein from over the 
horse’s head to the ground, took his lariat from the 
saddle-horn, hung the two pack-bags over his shoulder, 
and whispered: “Wait here, Patsy boy,” slipped 
he brush and wormed his way cautiously to a 
huge boulder a hundred feet from the trestle. There 
he sat down, his back against the rock, and his eye on 
the blobs of yellow light that was Bucking Horse town. 
Presently from beyond the rock carried to his listening 
cars the clink of an iron-shod hoof against a stone, and 


} 


he heard 





through 


a suppressed, “Damn!” 





“Coming, I guess,” he muttered to himself 
Continued on page 97 
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“Landing” on the ice field after crossing a lead 
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ie him to haul himself out. The seal’s sun-naps are 
continually disturbed by his dreams of his enemy, the 
polar bear, or at least that seems a reasonabie way of 
interpreting his behavior, for after sleeping fur thirty 
seconds or perhaps a minute, he will wake up, raise his 
ead as high as he conveniently can, which is fourteen 
rv sixteen inches, and make a complete survey of the 
izon If nothing suspicious this 
takes about ten seconds, after which he drops his 


nor IS seen, surv’y 


ead 








mn the ice again and sleeps a minute more. Sometimes 
the ice is a little rough in his vicinity and you can 
rawl up and shoot him from behind cover, but more 


frequently he has chosen a level expanse where no 


oncealment is possible, and you must, therefore, ap 
proach him realizing that he is going to see vou before 
you are 


near enough to shor t 


TO mammal 





It is best to lie still 
with one’s head on the ice 
for about half a minute; 


tion 


but the seal knows the 
habits of his own kind as 
well as the careful hun- 
ter knows them, and if 
you were to lie motion 
less for more than a - 


> ro . 





minute at a time he would 
strongly suspect that you 
are not a seal, and in two 
minutes he would probably be convinced and would 
the water. It is necessary, therefore, after 
ibout half a minute of quiescence, to raise your head 
seal-fashion twelve or fifteen above the ice, 
keep it there about eight or ten seconds, and drgp it on 
again. By the time this 


zo into 


inches 


the ice 





known to me has 
. eyesight which at all com 
pares with that of a man. A 


wolf can see you under favorable 
than 
a caribou at a 
quarter of a 
commonly at 
1 yards if you 
one hundred 


onditions a little 
half a mile 


more 
away; 
than a 


seal 


e more 
ie; and ¢ 


4 
sut three hundre 


ire standing up, or 


t ifty or two hundred yards 
f you are lying down. You car 
Wa.K unconcernediy toward a 





seal until less than four hundred 
irds away, after which you be 


vin a careful approach You 
rawl ahead on all-fours while he 
sleeps, and you lie flat and mo 
tionless while he is awake. It 


might seem that something could 


be gained by wearing whit 
but 


for 


othing to match the snow, 


this is the reverse of wisdom, 








has been repeated three or four 
times the seal is commonly con 
vinced that you of his 
kind and will begin again to take 
naps. If he is 


are one 


nterrupted 


more suspicious than ordinary, it 
may be advisable to move your 


feet a little as 


other animals, 


Like many 


well, 
a seal is common 
ly lousy, and scratches frequent 
ly with his hind flippers. If a 





man lying flat flexes his legs 
from the knee, the motion is 
similar to that of a seal scratch 
ing with his him flippers. These 
tactics nearly always convince 


the most skeptical seal, and when 





once his regular naps are re 
sumed you move ahead ake- 
wise while he sleeps, and play 
seal whenever he is awake, 
Watching you 








he seal’s one enemy that he Approaching a seal in this fa 
fears is the polar bear, and the hion is tedious at best, for it 
polar bear is white. If a seal! takes an hour and a half or two 
ees anything that cious hours to get within fifty to 
ind white, he takes on to seventy-five yards. A man with 
ve the better part and uncommon eyesight might score 

es pro! ptly nto If Since this picture was taken, Storker Stork- a brain shot at one hundred 
the suspicious object is black, he ersen spent seven months on an_ ice-floe yards or over, but I have found 
issumes that it is pr sbably ar drifting through the Arctic sea. 1y long experience thi n ordin 
ther seal that has come out of ry conditions of light I have to 
anotner hole to bash n the ul It is therefore the be within sever ty five vards to be certain of a brai 
sk of the hunter to simulate a sea No other kind of shot wil] do than through the 


When the seal first sees you his actions are unmis 
I face you directly; he 
i higher than before, and instead 
f bending his neck to survey the con plete horizon, he 


steadily and 


xoks at you intently. You must be care 
ful that his first view of you sha!l be a broadside view, 
f i in Iving flat resembles seal most in that pos 


shot 
brain or spinal 
cline of wet ice 
quiver after death, his body wi 
buoyancy is enough eventually to 
of its downward glide w 


for the 


so slippery that, 


animal is lying on an in 
f he gives the least 
le into the hole. Its 

float it, but the 
ll take it diago 


ten or fifteen feet and the body will rise 


cord, 


Silt 





nomentun 


nto the sea 


inderneath the ice at an unknown point and cannot 
be recovered. In the 
summer-time the creep- 
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gr approat n 
well as 


IS disagree 


able as tedious, 


for then the surface of 
the ice is covered with 
ponds of water, from a 
few inches to as much as 


a foot and a half in depth, 
and you have to advance 
through these without 
splashing without 
any unseal-like move 
ments, which means that 
your mode of locomotion 
through the water as well 
as over the ice has to be 
that of a snake. 


} 
ana 


I But if 
you are careful and make 
no splashes, and if the 
wind is strong enough to 


prevent the seal’s hearing 








A completed camp ready 


for all weathers. 


= you distinctly and not 
strong enough to flap 
your clothing, you can 


The final stage in building a snow-house—beginning the row that 





is to be the vaulted roof. 
crawl near enough to a seal to take hold of one of his 
flippers with your left hand while you stab him with a 
knife with your right. Eskimos occasionally do this, 
but only for a stunt or when they have happened to 
lose their harpoons. 

In so far as the polar bear is an item in our diet, 
the affair is far simpler than with the seal. You do not 
have to hunt the bear, for he generally saves you the 


trouble by hunting you. This is not the case on vr very 
near land, for there the bears are timid because they 
fear their two enemies—man and the wolf. It does 


not seem likely that wolves ever kill bears, but stil! it is 
that the bear is in great fear of the wolf and 
the dog. At sea the bear knows no fear. 
own kind, he is familiar on the ice-pack with only three 


certain 


Besides his 


iving things—the seals, on which he lives; the foxes 
which he unintentionally provides with most of thei: 
food, but which never come near enough to him to 


give him a chance to catch them, and the gulls, which 


cry loudly and flutter about him while he is at his 
meals. It is known to zodlogists, but not commonly 
realized by the laity, that the white fox is almost as 


nuch of a sea animal as the polar bear, for it is likely 
that 90 per cent. of them spend their winters on the ice 
They are not able at sea to provide their own living 
f them wi be found follow:: 


wherever he 


so several! usually g each 


he ar 


goes 


Frequent Visits From Bears 
I Narre is no 
difference 


aead 


that the bear is able to tell the 


acubt 
iving seal and the meat of a 
them in the There is 


baggage and the smell is 


a | 
he sniffs 
meat in our 
luvave ahni } “ s. so that he a bes asses to 
always apdout our camps, so that when a Dear passt 


between 


one when air 


always seal 


y odor which interests him of the many 
his that of the 
Knowing no fear, he comes straight into camp, walking 
leisurely not expect the dead 
which he smells to escape him; neither has he in mind 
any hostility or disposition to attack, for, through long 
experience with foxes and gulls, he expects any living 
thing he meets to make way for him. But if, on com- 
ing within one hundred or two hundred yards of camp 


the 


eeward the onl 


that con to nostrils is seal meat 


does seais 


because he 


he happens t 
jog were to move slightly, as is common enough, the 
bear apparently thinks, “Well, that is a live seal, after 
all!” He then instant!) makes himself unbelievably 
flat on the ice and, with his neck and snout touching the 
snow, he advances almost toboggan-fashion toward the 
dogs, stopping dead if one of them moves, and advanc- 
when they become quiet. If there is 
unevenness in the ice, as there nearly always is in the 
vicinity of our camps—for such camping- 


choose 
places take cover behind a hummock and ad 


» see a sleeping dog, and especially i 


ing again any 
we 
he wil 
vance in the shelter of it 

Our dogs are always tied, for in the dead of night a 
good dog may be killed or incapacitated in a fight with 
tnan 


house to 


his companions in less time it takes a sleeping man 
to wake up and run out of the interfere. But 
we knew the danger from approaching polar bears and 
endeavored to scatter the dogs in such a way that, while 
the bear was approaching one dog in an exposed situa 
tion, another dog wi the wind of the 
Usually, too, we tie the dogs to windward of the camp, 
so that the bear shall have to pass us first. When one 


uld get bear. 


s the bear, he commences barking, and 
Upon 


dog sees or sm¢ 
in a second or two every other dog is barking. 
the first rapid movement and the first slight noise made 
by the dogs, the bear interest in them. He 
apparently thinks, “After all, this is not a seal, but 
a fox or a gull.” His mind reverts to the seal meat he 
has been smelling, he gets quickly up from his flat 


loses all 
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How We Dress in the Arctic 
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The next step in converting this sled is to draw over it the water-tight tarpaulin 
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The 


made 


breakfast 


especially 


cooking of 
the 
so that 


monly sat up 


always 
house warm, 


when we ate we com 


and let our sleeping-bags 
fall down, sitting stripped to the waist 
until it was time to put on our clothin 
The clothes that 


were dry in the even 


ng we first put on, then we went down 
in the alleyway or out into the poren, 
ind withas i Stick Deat all the hoar 
frost out of the parments that we had 
eft outside 

Our comfortable houses have the on 


advantage that when the weather is 





Dad One 1S greatiy tempted to ile in 
doors all day, rather than go out and 
face the weather, be it a gale or merely 
extremely low temperature Descrip 
tions are ommon and popular of ex 
plorers writing short er 





The gale had one bad effect, but two 
good effects that far outweighed the 
bad. It was unfortunate that the pre 
viously this 
converted into a 

But the soft 
snow in which the dogs had floundered 
before had been packed by the 
into drifts 


comparatively level ice in 


now been 





y had 


jagged ridges. 


the day 


erce gale 1ard enough to 


bear up men, dogs, and sleds, and, bet 
¢ 


ter ye air seemed to have been 
cleared, the wind had changed from the 
warm southeasterly to a chill north 
westerly for two or three 
weeks the temperature fell to at least 
twenty below zero 
much This tended 
to make travel not only easier, but 


safer. During the warm weather we 





breeze, and 


every night and 


sometimes lower. 








diaries with fingers that 


Starting 





Entering the Unexplored Region 
Wwe were about tifty miles from the coast of Alaska 


wher ntered the unexplored region, for the 
n this portion of the north have always 








e conditions to hug closely the north 
ainland in their journeys from Bering 
whaling waters north of the mouth of 

The day our support party left us, 
cheerfully, but after half a mile came, 
ater, but to mush ice that was too thick 

for crossing in an improvised boat and not strong 
enough t ear up a man or sled. Although the tem- 
perature was only about zero, Fahrenheit, on account 
of the extraordir iry 3s] ll of warm weather we were 
having, this mush hardened during the night suffi 
ciently to enable us the next morning to travel about 
ten miles. About noon that day a gentle breeze sprang 


up from the west, with a light fall of snow, but it 


y increased so that by the middle of the after- 


were in for a t 


gradua 
gale. Fortunately we 

picking of our 
we would can 


noon we knew we 
had the good sense to take care in the 


camp site At first we p in the 


where the blocks of broken ice 


lee of a pressure ridge 
} It was not 


i it thirty feet high 


were heaped abou cold 





enough for a snow-house, and when we were pitching 
out tent we happened to notice a crack caused by the 
next previous gale just where we were about to make 

imp. I think it was Andreasen who noticed this, and 
as it turned out the following night we probably owed 
our lives to him. After a little careful prospecting, 
we selected a camp site one hundred yards away from 
the nearest weak spot that we could detect, on ice about 
seven feet thick. By seven in the evening it was blow- 
ing one of the hardest gales we ever saw, probably over 
eighty miles an hour. We decided to stand watch turn 
abc ind the fir to Storkersen. He went 





t back again in less than half an hour. 
He said that for a considerable portion of that time 
he had beer to us at the top of his 
but we had not heard him for the flapping of the tent. 
The was blowing so thick, he said, that he could 
not keep his eyes open nor see the length of the room, 
and the wind whistling in his ears prevented him from 
hearing the rumble of the breaking ice, just as it and 
the flapping of the tent prevented us inside from hear- 
ing. Now and then we could feel underneath us the 
shivering of the ice when it was in special stress, and 
occasionally we could feel rather than hear the thumps 
cakes, that had been ris- 

somewhere near by, flop 


voice, 





snow 


when big ice 
ing on edge 


across 


the open lead. 


Before this method was in vogue, 
hampered by the open leads 


Arctic 


For 


breaks, bend 


stepping into oper when the ice is buckling 


it will, before it 


water, 
down in some place as 
= 


well as up in others, or, speaking geologically, it forms 


synclines as well as anticlines, and in these low places 
ten or fifteen feet of water. A 
} 


you may have little 


later, when the limit of bending has been passed and a 
break occurs, and when the ice progressively crumples, 
forming the miniature mountains which we call pres 
sure ridges, there form between certain of the cakes 


cracks of all sizes and shapes through which 


holes and 


he who stumbles may fall into unfathomable depths 
During the early part of the evening we were under 
high nervous tension—a euphemism for fear But 


you can’t stay scared for many hours consecutively 
you get tired of it after a while—and before midnight 
we were all asleep and slept until morning 

slizzards in the north frequently last several days, 
but this one began to calm down about four o’clock, and 
a little later we heard dogs howling. At the height of 
the this could not have been heard, but it was 
fortunate that we did hear, for when Storkersen went 
out he found that a crack was gradually opening about 
three feet from the tent and that one of our dogs was 
tied in such a way that a minute or two later he 
would have been dragged the It proved 
further that the place about one hundred yards off, 
near camping the evening before, was 





gaie 


inte water. 


where we came 


now an indescribable chaos of huge blocks of ice, 
tilted at all angles, with pools of water here and there 


between them. A pressure ridge about twenty feet 
high had also formed, with its near edge less than ten 
feet away from our tent. 

The evening before we had noticed a bear track about 
a mile away from camp. To get some idea of the ex- 
tent to which the ice had been telescoped by the pres- 
sure, I walked back in the direction from which we had 
the looking for this bear track 
ng over ridges, I found here and there, some- 


come in evening, 





Clamber 





times in level spots and sometimes on the side of a 
tilted cake, the trail our dogs and our sled had made. 





I eventually found the bear track about three hun- 
dred yards from camp, so we can calculate roughly 
that the ice in our vicinity had been crumbled into one- 
fifth its former area, and must, therefore, have been on 
the average five layers thick. This telescoping, by the 
way, is the method by which six- or seven-foot-thick 
ice, formed by the ordinary winter freezing, is trans- 
formed into the huge blocks sometimes two hundred 
feet thick that are found aground in the shallow waters 
near shore. 








journeys were seriously 


had many narrow escapes from losing 
our loaded sled by sinking, and the 
men fel] into the water now and then, 
for small patches of thin ice had been blanketed by 
deep layers of soft snow, which made treacherous go- 
In addition to making these smaller danger spots 
safe, the cold weather quickly converted the wide leads 
that had formed during the gale into level patches of 
ice winding like smoothly frozen rivers sometimes for 
many miles on end through the Bad Lands of the pres- 


ne 
ing. 


Passing the Continental Shelf 

A LITTLE before the time of the gale just described, 
. we passed that belt of keen interest to geographers 
the Continental Shelf. Going north from 
Alaska, the ocean had been deepening at the rate of 
about a fathom to the mile. Then came a compara 
tively steep downward slope, so that in the course of 
half a dozen miles our soundings increased to forty-five 
hundred feet and no bottom. One of the many mis- 
fortunes connected with the loss of the Karluk was 
that with her went most of our good sounding-wire. 
We had now about two miles of piano wire, but only 
about three thousand feet of the braided, nine-strand 
copper with a tensile strength of over forty 
pounds, the only sort of wire we have tried that is 
suited to the rough usage of repeated soundings 
through ice. As we got great depths we let 
cut all our wire, but it t strong enough to stand 
its own weight and the tug of the strong current, so it 
broke at forty-five hundred feet, and although there 

after on cur journey it never broke again, we had to 
be content with carrying forty-five-hundred-foot no- 
bottom soundings across the Beaufort Sea. 

When the water had deepened to a mile we had 
reached to the point where our views of the presence 
of animal life conflicted with those of the whalers and 
most arctic authorities. It seems that sailors have for 
generations believed, for reasons similar to those which 
support so many untrue theories, that seals were not 
found when the water got too deep for them to reach 
bottom, which, in the common whaler-view, is about at 
one hundred fathoms. We had had so much trouble 
with warm weather that now, when it got cold and 
travel for a while was good, we did not like to stop to 
hunt seals for the testing of our theory, and we passed 
many good holes of open water, sometimes an acre, 
sometimes a square mile, sometimes of unknown ex- 
tent, without, as it happened, actually seeing any seals. 
We did not, however, seriously fear that owing to 
reliance in our theory we should be left in the lurch, 
for, although we did not see the seals themselves, we 

now and then saw their signs. 


known as 


wire 


soon as 


was n 








ped over upon the flat ice with a crash 
which was easy to imagine. We have 
often under more favorable conditions 


watched the formation of a pressure 
ridge; and occasionally a cake, whether é 
it be three feet double, will 


thick or 
rise slowly on edge until it resembles 
the solitary f a ruined church, 
nd when it tilts a little beyond the 


cable 


a 


vertical will break near its 


topple over flat. If any such cake had 


base ar 





h ipper ed to topple over on our tent it 
would have flattened us out like mice 


there was 


- 
stili 


the danger, but 
nothing to do, for remaining 

the safest chance. There is no 
sense in trying to flee from dangers 
you cannot locate, for you may walk 
into greater The dan 


was 





ones. greatest 








>OR three weeks we hurried along, 
sometimes making only five or ten 
miles a day because of the numerous 
pressure ridges, through which we had 
with pickaxes, and 
in making as much as twenty-eight 
in a day when we happened upon 
almost level going. Bear tracks, which 
had so numerous near land that 
we crossed one fresh trail at least each 
mile of travel, became and 
frequent as we got farther and farther 
n land. Th 
nosed as meaning, not that seals were 
scarce, but that here 


was so seldom 





| 
to make roa 


been 


less less 


from is we correctly diag 
necessarily more 
broken because 
seaward and the 

nger of the ice breaking up was less. 
The be ars, therefore, had fewer oppor 
tunities to catch the for the seal 


the ice 


gales were fewer to 





) 
seais, 





ger in moving about in a gale is that of 


When stopped by an open 


lead, wooden pieces are lashed across the sled to serve as a boat. 


Continued on page 95 















Stopped and drew back 
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ell. gets s g 

, eee ages to Levis, crossed the 

PPE ETS ferry, and dined delight 

- h fully on the heights of O 

he ever me On ¢ Quebec the waning 

$ sheriff's sa th suniignt tne soft 

awa he Campbe men white shining of the moor 

. Mary and propose they returned through the 

; _ oo — scented lanes, over steey 

siaigscs pena bs ag hills, across broad valleys 

. eo : . teeming with autumnal 

ee ae ee ee richness, past lakes of 

sometimes and thus have the molten silver, feathered DY 
f winning her love. Mary sweet, cool night winds 

nally and they are married “It has been the happiest 

lislike of Lyttleton turns toa afternoon and evening of 

a ‘ ery high v life,”’ she said, as she 

stood a moment in the 

ypen doorway of her home 

He came up to her, bringing her wraps, and laying 


Iv more suc? 





ne ma 


ht, Mary!’ 








hin 
on the step beneath her. 
y impulse,” she said with a nervous 
ttle h. She put her is on his head and drew 
s lips to hers, then turned and hastened indoors 
He st n the sou 
tT wine and went 
ne. 





 Papeptigee came and went. It was about the turr 


A £ +) 











Latte he was curt in his references tc 
Hugh, and it was evident that there had been some 
trouble. Whether because of this or not, Lyttleton had 





alled more rarely at the house recently, and when |} 
had been there. Campbell kept out of the way. Mary 
had resolved to speak to Hugh, but before 











pportunity of Campbell himself revealed 
the source of the ad been deceived, he said, 
grossly deceive ton latter had known 





After doing a 
cheap work he had found deposits of great value, 
within easy reach. The money Hugh had outlaid on 


f the wealth of the Campbell 

















the had been the merest bagatelle in compari- 

son with the of the properties he had gained 

It seemed that Williams and he had been in close assoc 
Now her father wanted his mine mills brought 





inder his own control. He would allow Lyttleton an 
interest in the working for his trouble and pains, and 
would permit the pits to be r der their present 
f the | l 

















ttleton plant, but he 


Bre ae 
" ns, as part ¢ 





+ he Y ntro! of the subsid rv compa ‘ 
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MAN and WIFE 


A Romantic Story of Quebec 
By C. W. STEPHENS 





















































they want a second try. If the mine is as 


valuable as 





you say it is you have the chance of your lives. 
I will deed it back to M1 Campbell! for the money I 
nave outiald,. 

‘All you have outlaid?” asked the elder Williams 

What do you me ” demanded Hugh. 

‘I understand there was the purchase of the house 


ind he 
We We4re 
fairs of my wife and myself,” said 


began. 

speaking of the mine, not the private af 
Lyttleton sharply 
“T have spent some $80,000 in clearing up the affairs of 


the mpany; Chaput, the notary, has all the papers 


ir iccounts. Give me th sum and take the mine 
You'l! have all the wealth for yourselves.” 

‘It would be a crippling load for Mr. Campbell to 
assume at the outset,” observed the elder Williams 


“Mr 


inswerea 


Campbell may pay me time,” 
“If he wishes to take the 
t to-day, and I’ 
nterests 

“T don’t know whether the 
iged,” reflected Williams 

“T know it Lyttleton. “You say 
| took the mine ove cheaply, but when I offer it back 

Then I say that Mr. 
actual outlay, and that 

rumors of wealth, | 
from the 


Hugt 
can have 


any 
mine he 
accept a mortgaye to safeguard my 


financing could be mar 


couldn't,” laughed 
mn the same terms, you decline 
Campbell may have it without 
you As for the 
haven't taken a pound of 
Everything has been outlay I 
Mr. Campbell, that if there is 


nake, any difficulty to clear up, 


oesn’t suit 
minera place 
would suggest also, 
any arrangement to 
you'll find me ready to 
u justly, without the intervention of outsiders.” 


ghee 


neet y 


itfers, lea 


them open for three months, handed the 


lown at the table, and wrote his 








pape 

to Campbe! and rose to leave the re om, Mary ivcon 
panying hin She stood silently near the door f 
noment 

I wonder what you think of us, ” she s 

‘You mean what I think of you?” he replic ‘| 
thought I made it quite clear long " 

‘Is that true? Just the same”?” she aske 

‘A little more true, more satisfied,” he told her 

‘You must go back?” 

“It is not necessary I wonders f we might tal 





The roads are good, it is1 
hope I might coax 
cares of the world 


1oliday 
ind I brought heaps of robes in the 
you. You if you had al! the 
on your head,” he said 
“Oh, I am tired of myself 
n us,” she said impatiently 
“If you say that I 


he told her 


look as 
and the meanness that 
shall be tempted to forget my) 
promise,” 

‘Promise!” she repeat 


it too cold, 


in a lover’s world, a day whose fragrance lasts as life, 
whose colors abide fadelessly on the canvas of memory 

“You are spoiling me, Hugh. I shall ne ' 
tent to go back to the few 
what it means to encourage me, 
burden of a ; 
ingered at the door on retur! 

“My days are yours,” he laughed. “All you have to 


s to cal 


} 


ver be cor 


hours on Sunday afternoor 


lou see what the 
wife is!’ she told h m, s 


their 


awful they 


when you feel very generously inclined to 


ward me They bring me a little nearer the end of 
the dream time.” 
She stood a moment irresolutely, driven by 


from the of her 
ind bid him take her to their home. 
as he the dim light of the 
If she had 
would have stepped down to his sid 
“Good-night, Mary! 
But she had fled within 
There smile on his face as he re entered the 
var and drove away. 


an eayel 


ipulse to turn away door old home, 


re-enter the car, 





She glanced at hin Waited ir 


, : er : : 
hall lamp seen desire for her there, she 


Is there nv reward to-night?” 
the hous« 
Was a 


‘HE watched the lights fit along the road till hidden 
\ from sight by the intervention of the hills Long 
she sat in the darkness, there the was 


Her place was no longer in the old house. It 


and aecision 
heart at one time, but now her heart was 
there must she be. The few 
now and again would not 


and 


hours on Sunday, a holi 





satisfy the heart hunger Where he was she must be, 
at his side, his mate, his wife No longer should there 





be the prideful waiting for him to call her 


The 


She had 
made the bargain. summons must be hers. She 





weuld not send the cal]; she would go to him, to his 
arms and } and tell him that she had come to be 
tr ' ] = 
lro-morrew she ( ‘ she would go, at nightfall! 
“he would surprise him in his loneliness. 


Present J he called her on the te ephone to say that 


The V ¢ hattec 


e had reached home for a little while, 
ind then she put up the receiver with something like 
i glad sigh That was the last time she would need 
it. It had become to her not the link of union, but the 


vmbo! of separatior 


CHAPTER VI 
went from roon 
sense of 
farewell] to the old life 
ngered in the morning room, recalling their 
first interview It that she 
depth of his 


J \URING the following morning she 
a’ + 


room of the old place, 


silent 


not with any 


reyret She bade 


seemed was only grad 


ually fathoming the wonderful love for 


her. She 


and his 


remembered her bitter word of 


contempt 
rebuking, she t 
Out 


n the man he 


strong remembered al] with 


shame and yet gladness 


vorn. She h: 


aa see 


of them love had bee 
was even then, though 
dimly. been a time when in her thought 
he had represented everything cruel, bitter, hateful 
the destructive storm cloud on her skies; and out of 
light an ve. It had 
lestroying ligatnings but the soft 

happiness hitherto unimagined 


There had 


the storm had come 


broker 


over her, not with 
sunlight of 

Not till late in the 
nother of her 
(an pbell’s boudoir 

“Mother,” said 
Going to Hugh. You know the arrangement we 
when he spoke of marriage. 
ind not until I sent for him. I married 
without without liking, because of his 
and his promises to help us out of our troubles. 
thing has changed from that day. He 
spect him. Then 


melow 


ifternoon did she speak to he 


decisior They were alone it Mrs 


Mary. “I am going away to-night. 
made 
He was to leave me here, 
come him 
love, money 
Every- 
made me re- 
grew to liking, and 
is everything to me. I 
woman ailve. 


respect now 


king is s love. He think 


I’m the happiest 


“I’ve hoped he would break his promise,” she went 
on, “not because I feared to tell him of the change, or 
was too cowardly to send for him, but | thought some 
times that perhaps he didn’t much as he did 
at first. I was afraid my willingness to marry him 
for what he would had lowered me in his eyes 
and that his regard was just the chivalry of his heart 
Now I know he still loves me and I’m going to him.” 

“T’ve longing for you to make the 
said her mother. “I knew it would come.” 

And together they sat in the darkness. They talked 
as mother daughter bound to each othe 
by unusually affection. Then the car was 
brought around, and Mary drove away. 


care as 


give 


been decision,” 


and close 


intimate 


‘HE left it at tl 
- the hil] to the 

The night 
rough and lonely. 


1e town garage, and set out to climb 
over which Hugh had his 
pitchy dark, and the way 
At the top of the steep ascent she 
turned into the lane leading to the offices and mills 
There work going on. She could dimly see 
the tall derricks at the edges of the vast quarry deeps 
with 


offices 


rooms. was 


was no 


was d ep in snow 
made by the feet of the pitmen. 
the light of the offices and has 


She paused a little breathlessly 


No house was near. The lane 


a narrow track 

Presently she saw 
toward them. 
near to them, a smile on her face, great 
big general offic: 
and she went 
end of the 


building where Hugh 


tened 
when she came 
happiness in her heart. The was 
deserted, 


yn to the 





“TI was not so much as 
to lay hands on you with 
ut your consent,” he 
aughed. 

“And I have to ask, 
she said, her face 
“But you 
that we are to 


. ’ 


gay 
igain. mean 
have 

holiday?” 
“Tl am 
As she 


ressing she 


waiting.” 
hurried her 
heard hin 
all up the office and say 
that he would not be back 
that She ran into 
the room to tell her 
nother that she was leav 
ng for the day with 
Hugh. The four watched 
them go down the drive, 

ll and the 
from the 


day. 


Campbe elder 


Will 


ms apart 
“You were mistaken 
ampbe 1,” the other said 


‘Mary 


1usband. He is winning 


is in love with her 
it all round.” 


| T was to Mary another 
day in Aready. They 
lrove fifty miles through 


the white, sunny country 


to a village nestling at 
the edge of the sea, a 
hamlet of Champlain's 
time, picturesque Brit 
tany VV the New World, 


1 reminiscence of the 
seventeenth century 
brought up for the con 
templative delight of the 








had his private office, 
with a door opening into 
it from the side. 

She hastened on, glan 
cing through the window 
Then she suddenly stop 
ped. and drew back into 
the shadows. Hugh was 
there, by the side of his 
desk, and seated 
near him was Alice Wil- 
liams. The girl was talk 
ing in her wontedly viva 
‘ious manner, and Hugh 
was laughing with her. 
It seemed to Mary as if 
her world had suddenly 
slipped from under her 
feet. Her exultant 
lreams of happiness 
faded empty 


1€SS. 


closed 


into black 


She turned and 
swiftly 


went 
the dismal 
again. Before sh 


reached the foot of the 


down 
lane 
steep she had 
possession of herself, but 
ler bewilderment 


recovered 


had 
piace to a [fixed 
settled caln The 


resentment hac 


storn 


, and she was hard 


bitter. In the 











twentieth; a lover’s day 


“My courage failed me 


I will wait for Hugh to come for me.’ 


Mrs. Lyttleton?” he ask 
“i, noticing the s I 
sae she arrie< 

‘Ne ust returning 


Continued on page 98 





SAFE IN THE SADDLE? 


66 FP N\YES West” was the single sentence on the 
orders of the day when Parliament swung into 
its steady stride for the session. No sooner 

had the statesmen selected their boarding-houses and 

unpacked their trunks than they got busy asking 

“What are those Grain Growers going to do?” 

And the Grain Growers did. From the railway 
trains they headed straight for the caucus room, and 
from behind its closed doors came echoes of terrible 
things that were about to happen to the tariff. It was 
to be hanged. drawn, quartered, and its mangled re- 
mains smeared on the doorposts of Eastern manufac- 
turers. The caucus developed into caucuses. The 
horny-fisted farmers got up early and burned the late 
lantern in order that their work might be done. The 
delegation from the Prairies, taking pattern from the 
Peace Conference, elected a supreme council and sub- 
committees, in order that some might continue to 
caucus while others ate and slumbered. And ail the 
while the telegraph wires from the West never ceased 
to hum. Little yellow envelopes rained in on the tariff 
wreckers. Their one refrain, sung in solo and chorus, 
was “No compromise. Let no single -tariff remain. 
Your duty is to smash the duty.” They shouted as 
only telegrams can shout: “We, the United Farmers 
of the Great Untramelled West, are sitting up nights 
to see that you do not falter. We'll hold up the spring 
plowing, if necessary, to uphold your slaughtering 
hands.” Many of these yellow messengers were pre- 
paid. Many others emphasized their senders’ earnest- 


ness by being marked “collect.” 








Wearied press gallery men talked of “cockeyes,” a 
newly coined plural for caucus, and a wag hung up:a 
sign which read: “Western members will caucus daily 
at 9 and 11 o’clock a.m. and at 3, 5, 7, and 9 o’clock p.m. 
Official notice will be given of special meetings. Mr. 
Mackie of Edmonton will open each session by resign- 
ing his seat as a protest against the Government’s 
ess in mecting the views of the West.” 

Nor was the excitement confined to the caucus room 

A rumor that a farmer was about 
to speak in the debate on the address was enough to 
fill the House and press gallery. And when the 
] + + 


y | } + © ith 
Western men took the floor correspondents sat with 








nd the corridors 






pencils gripped and mouths open, ready to record the 
and also the first of the peace-makers. 
as eloquent as always, but he sneered at 
the licies, their practices, and 
His was an inspired utterance, 
ced: “Liberal Unionists, you have 


first symptoms of rebellion. Dr. Michael Clark was 







ils opposite, 














cross the fioor. Keep the Union 
Govert nt that the soldiers may be demobilized 
and the country’s business reconstructed.” Cabinet 





ministers were of one mind and not afraid to express 
what was in it. Red Michael had 
made the greatest speech ever de- 
livered from the floor of the Can- 
adian Parliament 





acd 





Still the “cockeye” continued; 
1 " 

s e te s poured more 
and more they happened te bs 


marked “collect. 


Henders, president of the Mani- 


toba Grain Grow 





ers, Was the next 
in u He te 
sed the anne! 
ft reconstructior 
and repatriation, 
} al ) ng 
f < Sir 





a ‘% y 
¢ ‘ 
4 
* - 

¢ 
st a! 

f fron it the West became a_ yellow 
blizzard. Mr. Henders spent sleepless nights; so did a 
number of his colleagues Every time they dozed off 
the telephone bel! signalled another telegram in the 
ofing. And it was under these adverse circumstances 


that Maharg, the curly-headed boy statesman from 
Maple Creek, raised his voice. Mr. Maharg is presi- 


Nn hae 
dent of the Saskatchewan G 





1 Growers Also he was 
born in Dufferin County, which gave to the world Presi- 
dent Halbert. of the United Farmers of Ontario. How 








could man be better fitted to give voice to the woes of 





By J. K. MUNRO 


Who Wrote “Opening the New Book.” 
“We Aim to Please,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WM. CASEY 


a down-trodden and tariff-burdened yeo- 
manry! He did it. Reading the famous 
platform of the Council of Agriculture, he 
planted both feet on it, endorsed its every 
principle, waved his hat around his head and 
yelled for more. He told the Government 
that the war was over. He intimated that 
the Great West was hungry for its pound of 
flesh. And he hinted at wholesale resigna- 
tions in Prairie constituencies unless the en- 
raged voters were pacified by a clean-swept 
tariff sheet. He held the Western gun at the 
Union head already cocked and uttered the customary 
“Stand and Deliver” witheut a stutter. And through- 
out the 
fate of Union Government trembles in the balance.” 





But the only noticeable effect on the House was that 
Col. J. A. Currie stood up in his place and placed on 
Hansard a regular old-time Tory Protectionist speech. 
The Union Jack flew from every corner of it, the old 
National Policy breathed in every sentence, and, if the 
shade of Sir John A. Macdons was working his 
Ouija board in the twentieth plane at the time, he must 













have spent a pleasant afternoon. Also, since guns 
were going, the Colonel reached back and proceeded 
to show that he travelled “heeled.”” His ultimatum was 


3 


brief and might be translated: “If you Unionists 
monkey with the tariff we'll call the old Conservative 
party into convention. If funerals are in order we 
always carry our private graveyard as part of our 


personal baggage. 


” 


peramental press shrieked “cr 





1 again the tem 
1 upon all and sundry to keep their ears open 





ation-shaking news. Instead came the long-ex- 

ected tariff caucus. It had been saved up as a safety 

pect t ’ 
I : 


valve. 


n its alleged secrecy twenty-hve members 
poured tneir surcharged fee] ngs into seven-minute 


speeches. And when it was over Sir Thomas White 


broke the news to them gently, but none the less firmly. 


No Hope For Extremists 
By the time this is in print the budget will probably 
be down and the Commons chamber will surely be full 
of the howls of disappointed extremists. For though 
that time is still weeks ahead you don’t need to be a 
poli prophet to foretell what is going to happen. 








Sir Thomas White is coming—com- 
ing with a rush 








There wil! be a bit of tariff tinkering. It may hurt the 
feelings of some ardent protectionists. It won’t com 
near meeting the wishes of various telegram writers in 
the sorrowing West. There will be no general tariff 





revision till times have returned to normal. That 
somewhat indefinite date is not found in the almanac, 
} + + 


but you will be prepared for its coming by tariff con- 


1 at different centres at which all sides to 





every question will be heard. 
That much Sir Thomas White whispered to kis 
muchly mixed following. They took it in such good 


and some excitable newspapers shouted: “The 






Life is still a very 
serious matter with 
Newton Wesley 








« i “3 ‘ tu , 
see with half an eye that r is there 
kely to be, such a thing as a Three or four 
Unionists may attempt to s e their p tical nides Dy 
Jumping across the floor, but the great ma ty of 
Unionists, whether they e protectionists or free 
traders, will go right le rit ly tructing 
under the Union } ne I Union G ’ ent is 
ney Se tne To 

yr ? ‘ ert 1X ¢ 
appeals to the country through the wil! of its nisters 

The Hold of Sir Thomas 

There are many reasons behind this predictior But 
the greatest of all these reasons is Sir Thomas Whit 
Gentle reader, as Sir Walter Scott w i say, I have 


never been charged with being a hero worshipper ] 
have looked through the official robes of many a politi 


t 
cal wonder and_seen but common clay in the man be 
neath. But I would have to be stone blind, and deaf 
as well, not to admit the wonderful hold Sir Thomas 
s getting on the members of this House of Commons 


Right from the start Sir Thomas appeared to se¢ 
that the war that had been fought for democracy had 

















not been fought in vain. Stepping down from the pedes 
tal on which premiers and acting premiers have beer 
wont to pose, he proceeded to treat mere members of the 
back bench variety as men and brothers. He had a gla 
hand and ready smile for all. Moreover, his democrat 
appeared to have communica elf to his agrue 
in the Cabinet. Whereas ministers I the habit 
of wrapping themselves in their dig and t ra 
rather solitary path to glory, they now appeared to 
realize the joys to be four é iety of their fe 
lows. At any hour you cou e a couple of é 
shaking hands in the corridors, and if e 
nto Room 16 you might even see spoiled pets of | t 
cal fortune helping the boys tell stories kir 
on at the euchre game. But, let there be no mistake 
Hon. Newton Wesley Rowe!! was not one of these. Life 
is still a very serious matter with Newton Wesk 

But the others kept at it religiously. O ers 
who complained that last session Sir Robert B en 
never even nodded to them er yed ten-minute conver- 
sations with the acting Premie: They told him their 
troubles and got sympathy, if not relief. They begar 
to discover virtues in Sir Thomas they never before 
suspected and well just a year ago now Sir Thomas 


White was in California, ar is whispered that he 
hnr + a - uae 4 > ’ 

had to hurry : ome t escue is Nnance portfolio from 

the Hon. Arthur Meighen, who was walking around 


lay, if Sir Robert Borden 

















wants to keep his job as Premier, hehad better doa bit 
of hurrying home himself. For in other days, when 
there was talk of finding a new leader, it always came 
to a full stop with “Who are we going to put in his 
place?” The Unionist following has answered that 
question by inserting the name of Sir Thomas White. 
But the impression still continues to grow that Si: 
Robert Borden does not intend to return except tempor- 
arily. 


Those who know him best are satisfied that his 





id find lasting peace in some overseas 
= The continued rum 
ors that he is to be British Ambassador to Washirzton 


won't wash, 


ob to which a peerage is attached. 


but they are taken to mean that someone 
is industriously looking for a job for him “over ther 
If it is Beaverbrook he is as good as placed. If it is Sir 
Clifford Siftor If both are 
at work then the Canadian Premier is assured of some 
thing real good 
But to get back to Sir Thomus. Not only has he 
fancy of his 


gathering tne 


yood. 


his chances are stil] 





iught the followers, but he is also 
respect of his opponents He is a fine 
figure of a man, is Sir Thomas, and 


being whi 


when an exalted 
looks the part treats you with respect and 
consideration you think a bit the better of be 


th your 


self and him. And then even his worst enemies are be 
ginning to admit he has brains. In fact a glanee at his 
career compels the aamission, 


A Glance at His Career 

















It see or the other day that tall and somewhat 
self-cor ent your mar n White was chas 
! tems for the Toront yram and drawing down 
the prince salary of nine rs per week. Beir 
I Sse t fan t T ‘ ! int fi r otner fields 
t cou ve cultivate for la financial returns 
i found a, »intnea Ssment department at Tor 
nto City Hall. From that vantage p t he studied law 

Y buted “sy us t e Teleg il idded to his 

i lseme! tea ng night schos The day 
he gr ted f Os the new National Trust 
( pal ! I 1 his shoulder a 

e nin t inager He Ss reporte to have taker 
i prize for ora é r Vy sch but even tnose 
whe ir ri t velieve this do not hoid against 

Onc I W feet had fairly h ‘ al 
pat t tt rur 2 the time 
rocity «¢ t ( é he was 1 h er 
y ‘ t «¢ é oft the SIXTeeET Ta ous 
r not { per I on which sid f po tics yo 

} ( wie ‘ er to e prot t n Tt rt 
a b Wit t ele ( von Sit 
‘ ta 1 iv e fron 
p obscu a ide h M Finance 
I re W he it gs among the er the 
p i me went so far as to « that the 





Finance Portfolio was the price paid for the flop of 
y-mentior 0 others whisper¢ 


* pet, ro} ed into the Ministry 


EENY-MEeny 

MINEY -mMo 
He may have the naming ef the man WHO INTO mH s 
who will lead the Liberal hosts iniv CHAIR ma ? 
the promised land : Pa = Go 
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prefix Hon. to his rather unpretentious name he was a 
bit bumptious. He affected the personal pronoun to a 
degree hitherto discouraged in political circles. This 
habit caused a press gallery man to propound the 
conundrum: ‘What is the difference between Tom 
White and the sky?” And the answer came in chorus: 
“The sky has only a million eyes.” 
But the reporter- 

1as adaptability as well 





assessor—financier—statesman 
as grey matter. 


The “I” has 
largely disappeared from the later Hansard reports of 
his speeches. Also he gathered that urbanity was part 
of the equipment of a rising young statesman, and he 
laid in large quantities of it which in turn he ladled 
out in such quantities that he was sometimes accused 
of slopping over. But he kept right on learning. Now 
he knows how to be nice. Nobody does it better. In 
short, he’s coming—coming with a rush. And the 
“Will Sir Thomas White 
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arrive before Sir Robert Borden is ready for him? 








question most often asked is: 


The Voting “Bulge” 

So there is one reason why the Union Government is 
Another, perhaps equally good, is that 
mbers who might desert have no place to go to. The 
beral Party across the floor is neither very large nor 
liberal. And it is more or less The 
s new job except a Scotch 
Presbyterianism. Sure 
hat accession to the leadership appears to have 
atfected his voice. Time was when he would lead the 
laugh over one of his own dry Scotch jokes. 


nere to stay. 





leaderless. 





name and an unquestioned 


Now he does not even quote the Scriptures or the 
Shorter Catechisn The death of Laurier took a 
states n ou f life of Canada; it also lost to 





f the few peculiar personalities on the 
Liberal side. For the Mackenzie is lost in his new job. 


But, even if the free traders had some place to go to, 
there are har« enough of them to make the going 


When the Western tail started in to wag 


the Car ! g it overlooked a detail or two. First 
of a t should have been sure the tail was intact. 
Then it should have picked a Parliament that was not 
so abnormally lop-sided. As things are now the West 
s by a unit. Saskatchewan cries wildly for 
free tra Alberta may be equally earnest, but is not 
30 vehement Manitoba is split up to a certain ex 


tent, and British Columbia is 





partly protection 








st. Counting it all up, the West may count perhaps 
irty to thirty-five really rampant free traders. But 
f they all jumped the Government would still 
ive a all majority—it has 73 to the good at the 
present t ( \ of the won't g So all or 
ear a \ tay 
Phen there t tir nnity There is said to be a 
sole! promis pive n caucus, that the yearl\ 
stipend of er of Parliament will be 
$4,000 a year And when a member seeks the 
if } be ( x nes tne ntents of his pos 
sks | self whether the country needs an electior 


worse than he needs the $4,000, he is apt to look before 








he leaps. If there were enough of him to line up be 
hind a Liberal leader and form a new Government 
without an appeal to the country, it might be different. 
But there isn’t. And again things are working a bit 
crosswise For whereas it was figured that the Unior 
Government's big majority was a source of danger, 

tnat ge majority Is now proving to be 


salvation. 





™~ 
\ 
The Antics of Sir Sam 
With the Union Government safely set 
é j ri unless s« € yresec 
enc ar the tariff is wiped 
{] slate of crisis-producing probab 
ties, you can turn to 
A ali: take a look at other 
/ Si. ‘, people and possibilities 
/ MIB t ig ievacey 
: {( with some sense of se 


“ curity. 


And right away 
your eye rests on Sir 
Sam Hughes. Sir Sam 
started in early to 
sensations with 
harges that Sir Arthur 


urrie had sacrificed 


create 


he ves of Canadians 
» enhance his own 
riory That speech 
flashed over the country 
with an electrical effect 
little suspected by the 
House. For those who 
know the “greatest 


force of al 


' 


driving 
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The Colonel reached back and proceeded to show that he traveled 
“heeled.” 


time” best pay least attention to his utterances. Every- 
body likes Sir Sam. His egotism is so pure and un- 
defiled that it no longer repels. It is simply a natural 
attribute of a peculiar personage. When he rises to 
speak in the house everybody settles back for a pleasant 
afternoon—that is everybody except Sir Thomas White 
and Hon. F. B. Carvell. These two are his pet aver- 
sions. He has a suspicion that the former had some- 
thing to do with his dismissal from the Cabinet. He 
knows that the latter was behind the charges that 
brought on the fuse investigation. He never fails to 
fire a volley in their direction when the opportunity 
offers. That volley always brings a laugh from the 
Opposition and a quiet smile from the Government 
following. And statesmen don’t like being d at 

But laughter is the tribute that Sir Sam’s speeches 
always bring. When he starts an oration you 
first for the laugh from the Opposition, then for the 
laugh from the Government, then for the laugh all to 
gether. And you never fail three Had the 


harges against Sir Arthur Currie been made by some 





laug 
ly ? 
ister 


to hear al 


one other than Sir Sam, Parliament would have stood 
ighast, and an investigation would have followed at the 
earliest possible moment. But it was only Sir Sam 
And but for the those who do not know the 
warrior those charges would have probably gone un- 

that and one other thing. A grate 
is preparing to give Sir Arthur Currie some 
substantial recognition of his services 


effect on 


answered but for 


‘ ‘country 


It may even be, 





Arthur may pull down a peerage. 


peer who to get out and rustle a 








country in the eyes of an 








ouver was put up to Lake 
e first sting out of the Hughes oration. And this u 
ju to the house an entiré lifferent kind of 
die} the top-hole nat J n iny of his kind 
sho never got t ament, Colone] Cooper did good 
e at the f i as a character witness f Sin 

\ hur ne ‘ 1 tna ( be i 


Colonel Peck to the Front 


Then one afternoon the House got up and cheered as 
Colonel Peck, V.C., entered the chamber and found } 
\ to a seat. Fresh from the wars he came, and | 
oked the } With his face in repose and just a 
trifle more droop to his moustache he would pass for 


“Old Bill” in “The 


ated with al! the 1 


Better "Ole 


His tunis 


bbons valor car 


Was decol 
gather, while his 


nether lim} with a tartan 





covered almost as 
noisy as the 


Dagpipes In 
like to be 


short, he was all Sir San 
Hughes would 

And hardly was his seat warm when he 
feet defending Sir Arthur Cur-vie. 
than half-a-dozen House 
discovered that it brand new personage, 
He knew what he wanted to say and said it so that al] 


i 


Was on his 
Nor had he uttered 
before the 


more sentences 


possessed a 


Continued on »age 88 
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RPOSES 
HE Honorable Bertie was announce rhere 
may have beer r tne vy imagine it? 
a shade of embarrassment in his manne 
‘This is jolly,” he said 
He was a big man—big an nde Alexande: 
was big-and dark! Both wer nusky, too, and strong 
fer ladvship wondered which was stronger? Alex 
nder, no doubt! She felt wi esire to ask Bertie 
let her feel his arn This is jolly,” 1 th 
Jonorable Bertie once more 
The lady shivered I wish : wouldn't repeat 
irself, Bertie! 
‘Repeat? 
y ] see i art liari\ test tnat we 
ng t = i fr i! jest { 
t ast parte \ ] TY ale e 
Hj Bert ke I usse r 
doubtfu Ever n he 
Sa Awf '* there h ee! rti' 
press yen. gaze 
“y y e “We oO te 1 tne 
th. the oht een a i part 
‘Wou ] a f s to § we were Naif 
aged?” interrupt he nxiously. “Or 
eve ‘ b +, ct y fy ther” Ss ar 
ged? 
oke it the lar ju Sometimes his 
was overtaken by fugitive ering 
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aT ands! 
epena 
yr 


what: 


rignt 


shrewdly 








epends on how far 
Was he trying to trap her “I don't nceede it wer 
far ata with 1 4 little br 
Bertie t ‘ v t ar fi , 
np 
[= y biushe Then she dt herse!f u i 
' Let's k facts he face! It was 
ynt you K DIg al I s Bertie OKt 
foolict a ayrain that express ie ee 
3 s ething hou 
t y 








il nfor ) 
A Aa ‘B { 
P ook —ri 
vere spokel N 
The lady and Alexander seated wecents hetoke 
themselves in a corner of the great : 
hall nore searching 
suddenly wher 
heart speaks to heart? 
‘Oh!” gasped the lad) 
a = He took a step toward | 
‘An elghth-engayged?” he muttered, eyes still on the . . ‘ 
’ rf Oh! sne repeate 
t “That is rather a smal! fraction 7 , 5 - ; 
- ’ : “lO what does tnis ter ne said sternly 
t nervously—‘wasn’t it, after all, only a ry mA te papwogpes 
; . 9 , ‘ “When you speak to me ke that she sa ‘ 
rtia unders ling \ ery sn n of ar 
inderstanding”?’ overing, I deny the existence of anv ur rstanding 
“Oh, vou do! 
Bertie studied het ‘ don’t know s I'd g as “ 7 
; Bertie . idied me I I'd g 4 I do' And I beg to re t you I have heard about 
ar as that quite few of vour ow! ttle ffairs' 
She straightened. < how far does a : 
! smi ractior f rstanding-—possibly TE t ¢ | 
ul frac of unders * BERTIE shifted abr his -enisietilinhioms dane 
standing at al ind one ¢ ! | 
gee . n the ieast, hollow “Here am I, hurrying u 
said Bertie. Just lik Alexandet How m : 
‘ 0 see you, at the first opportunity, and this is the wa 
\ ! some t ys 
were, II ome thing I am received! Is it what I expecte ? Is it, I ask? 
juesticr s Is the f t f a thing ne The oke Shall I t what 
’ . es ‘ eit you V 4 
ne teelf” -oIng so mMuUc ss thar he thing! = y 
vy t {? CIN ( Act t 4 my fee ny Wer is I hurried here? The 7 
“Ha!” said Bertie once more a ee himself W 
‘ ‘ Li ' = ‘ as iny 
Or if,” with logic irrefutable wing only one wrong with Bertie? 
ghth bound, and seven-eighths not bour or sever you sui forget ( ! 
you ror” t ea eve 
es not bound, to one time bour uu are not, by hin 
e preponderance, Dou! it al He thre u i ar “Cour ‘7 
‘ 4 : fy _ . 4 
Bertie stare Whi : S i less n That kiss His tones were irse 
P I wavs W wea r atnematics Coulkk / forget 
‘Ty end to plain English, then, Bertie, I believe “Perhaps not.” said tl ‘ ‘ fee eee 
I fi ¢ + you @ : ttle bit. ; j ou nequa , ne If eS i } ot B + ‘ 
n | I es f s vyas—a mere | ' Ar t emed one wav t t 
Bert ked uncomtortabD ir fe I nduc Ir é { t hanlars . f 
AY P flirt wit vou! f the ir +! 
oa ee Wass , 
Confour t. vou y it ‘Ido! <A pe ' } 
wr ' 4 + ++ » 
‘Thank u, agail > ALIS ered Bert “Wha 
‘I Ir er flattere fiw the ne ar or A y 
“Ts th} 1 reproac! Studying hin force ! t 
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Bertie looked startled. “Of—of course! “Got a notion to hang around and find out!” “My clothes!” repeated Bertie 
“Did you bring your luggage?” “Aren’t they a perfect fit?” said the lady enthusiasti- 


“You considered I had given my soul to vou with 
a peck!” she demanded “No.” 
“Don't call it that! I 





that word!” 





“Then how could you hang around’ 


‘ | : onfounded liberty,” I cal! it 
You—vyou care for e, so much, then? “When 


Bertie looked dow1r “eG n vou ask?” Ir Ser ie my own place was let, last time, I came “You should see him in your evening suit ” said the 
vou a ‘ wd down here; I remember leaving a lot of things for ady 
eee ee Pelton to look after!” “I should, should 12” said Bertie, glaring at Ales 
‘Or =e it you fet in honor bound to come up here “Yes; I remember that as one of your failings. ander - 1 
. “Bestic: Mair ‘A Boast oo “a P 1 ern rte lave ¢ spa uds at week-ends than to bother Uniy they are a bit tight across the shoulders! 
Lifte a i viane of course taking them away “He should have them let out.” said Bertie ir 
“ tesa lnenia) . : “Oh, there’s a method in it,” said Bertie. “J have funny tone. 
Quite Intelligibic \r ntelligent! its of clothes scattered around different places where “So he could Thev would be a bit more comfort 
Eack studie L the other now I'm expected about every so often! Under the cireun able.” 
‘What has she been up to?” thought Bertic stances, fecling kind of uneasy about wen. I could “] hope fig 
‘What mas ne beer ip to?” thought the lady nanage to stay and get Pe ton to resurrect some of “He has such nice broad shoulders, it’s a shame to 
— ‘i awiul! thought Bertie my old duds.” pinch them in!” 
“Some* awfu thought the ady. “Oh, no. vou couldn't!” Wi laughter rang fron “Beastly!” said Bertie. 
Wor i 1 sit dowr aid the atter politely er ladyship’s lips “It’s too bad ycur shoulders weren't a little broader,” 
Bertie did. “Wayer she’s engaged herself to son “Why not?” ‘nurmured the lady. And Bertie, who was rather proud 
se es thought Ihe lady Icoked cut of the window In the distance of his tolerably broad shoulders, said something unde 
‘He’s vot over h s head with Polly or Dolly, or talked Alexander imposingly arrayed in tweeds iis breath 
some circus creature! thought the lady. “Ha, ha!” said her ladyship. “7 wonldn’t ent) the tude “He's frightfull\ 
“Light a cigarette,” she said aloud “Why not?” said Bertie more sulkily strong.” 
‘Thanks!” Gloomily : \ 


‘Because, at present, your wardrobe is otherwise 
ngaged.” | ERTIE again glared at Alexander. The latte: 


Engaged smiled sweetly. He didn’t offer to approach them 


"TCH “adgy looked dowr Was this the time to te > 
Bertie frowned. 


her awf , uecret By any pean ty, did Bertie “Rented out, as it were!” “No; you mustn't go any nearer,” said the lady 
pee ab rete Rie a ripe a oS “3 Pe pei si “But I Say, Peltor has a nerve ” quickly to 3ertie. “Dor ‘t let his sweet expressic n de 
tates ere contiguous! And had it been only and it wasn't Pelton. It was I: ae eee He is re — dang — hen aroused. The 
s . ie oe ; vine aladies uit “You! But confound it uman-tiger, Pelton calls him! 
absolutely a mere “peck”? Had she cared, a very “Don’t say ‘confound it,’ Bertie Say what you Bertie’s disgust was unutterable. “Under the ci: 


little bit? Not the av that leads to > altar' ) apes ‘she ‘ 
nt t : ™ t eads to the alta Of think cumstances I might be justified in punching 


srtair saa " ‘on “xr ” , ; ° ° 
gcdovcr spy “What do you mean No, no,” said the lady quickly, placing a detaining 





: injured him in her thoughts? ‘Damn'!” hand on his arm. “Why court destruction?” 
A man might fall under the spell of a Dolly or a “For me, or for him?” Ominouslv. 
Polly, and still ‘ 1 a deeper, more abiding passior CHAPTER XVIII “You, of course!” 
And Bertie was handsome! Almost as handsome as Bertie made a sound. “In that case.” he said 





io ee } er eine vanilla aoe é AN OMINOUS MEETING ; ae 
Alexan le ! Ar Be rtie wa a yentleman, while witheringly, “I had better fly. 

Alexander was merely good to look at, with the menta ; _— now, shall we waik in the garden?” Bertie turned on his heel. “Discretion is the bette: 
equipment of a clowr It was all very confusing «be 


But you haven't told me why‘ part of valor!” he murmured 











[ wonder if T have acted right?” now thought the ‘Hasn't there been enough explaining, for the pres “Indeed it is,” said the lady, and they walked away 
ady ent? Let us stroll and forget ourselves. I am sorry “T hope he isn’t coming after me,” observed Bertie, 
“Maybe she is free, and only sounding me,” thought I can’t provide a little moonlight—” in those same withering accents. 
Berti “What f she has an idea I really should “eh?” “No, he isn’t!” 
marry her!’ Bertie wiped his brow “You won't take it from me as inhosp-table that I “I’m so frightened I daren’t look around,” said the 
“Feel better?” said the lady don’t?” Honorable Bertie, with a slight sneer. “And now, may 
“Yes—no,” said Bertie. “Not at all! Ha, ha!” But Bertie’s laughte I ask, how much rent are you getting for my clothes?” 
The lady decided not to te!l all of her secret, just’ sounded artificial. “You're sure you're not engaged, o1 “—" 
thet Of course she would have to account for Alex alf-engaged, to some other fellow?” “Or, is it Pelton?” 
ander’s and Miss Handsaw’s presence n the houst “I am not even half-engaged, sertic I give my The lady giggled. “How deliciously 1 npertinent! 
And if she didn’t tel! all the truth, how much should sacred word of honor. I swear it on the honor of a You are improving. Who has been improving you? 
she tell? She was relieved that Miss Handsaw ha: daughter of a belted earl!” Has some one been improving you?” 
vithdrawn to the balcony at Bertie’s entrance “Confound it, Estelle, I can’t make you out!” h Bertie walked a little faster. 
How did you hear of my home-comi: she noW  srowled “If I did not have every faith in you, I should say 
asked. “Why trv?” Merrily. “Why net take me as Iam!” someone had been sharpening your wits!” 
‘Your uncle, the lord high chancellor, told me Bertie or ked positively startled: then recovered “Why can’t you be serious? I come down here and 
“Yes, 1 wrote hin And you were overjoyed?’ himself. “You've been awav quite a time.” he said, find someone Wearing my clothes. What am I to 
“Of-—of course!’ “and I've half a mind you ve had some experiences or think? What would any man think?’ 
‘I must t him.’ theught the lady adventures—” “Shall I tell you the truth?” 
“Don't say you are engaged t ome other fellow ‘Experiences'!” she laughed ‘I could a tale ur “If you’’—Bertie paused—“will be so good!” he 
said Bertie, as reading that impulse fola—” added. ‘Why have you rented out my clothes?” 
“T may truthfully - Il an tf engaged!” Unfold it. then!” “Oh, that was just a figure of speech. They aren't 
Bertie slid deeper into his chair really rented.” 
“Would you-—have been very Jea “Presented?” 
ous?” said the ady “I believe he considers them his.” 


“Would 12” Loudly. “Would 1?” 
“And if brought face to face with rHE STORY SO FAR | ERTIE glanced over his shoulder ; 
this hypothetical individual?” and stopped 


“up “es ciniaman ae os ; “Tan? age se!” 
put you are not engaged Lady Estelle Langlenshire is held in Germany ai Don't obey tr it impulse 
: “Hang it, he’s smoking my pipe, I 


“No: but if I were?” ! r \ . hr ’ th Y J 

“What's the object of supposing Ne Start oO Ne War, SF CISCAPES 2 ae ns ; tes * believe!” burst from Bertie 

“Vight be then,” suggested the lady marriage ceremony with a Gree porter and crossing the “If you will leave things around! I 
‘lt don’t think, said Bertie slowly horder as Ais ceite / hev are wrecked and, ov a coinci- always told you it was a bad habit! 


, ) , “Anything else of mine he’s 
dence, land on the shore near the lady. ; 


‘I'd like t rust myself in his presence! ; } ] : 
I'd like to tru s his p miaat s ancestral nome 199 


That is, at first!” 








Alexander, the husband, refuses to leave and is lodgea “I believe you left some shirts. 
, 1 M ° } . , / os a « 
7. lady laughed nervously hen in the roval suite. He begins, mysteriously, to shed his shirts More ex 
she bent over him with a sprightly , i youn hat »aliration YY ser tl) arri 
(NCOUTA WaVS, OUL COMPLICATIONS APIS arriva tight at the ne 





look. “Bertie, would you mind—would 


vou take it as a liberty, if I asked you 
ms 





‘ wieh thew’ hake ” 
to let me fee: your muscle? I hey’d choke him 


“Charmed!” said Bertie, and bent his 








‘You aren't jealous, are you, Bertie?” 








“Jealous?” 


? tia’e s . 
ertie’s anger seemed to 
forearm. Peo: E 








The fingers pursued their u fa magically 
vestigat'on “Here How unromantic! Let us g nt t \ i se he’s only a castaway We took him in. 
a ‘ - . . 999 a2 ot s a the oo 1s oF nts re . 
“Not so bad!” said Bertie with assumed indiffer der Chat identical spot! He was cast up by the sea. His garme nt we re tern 
ence He knew indeed, his bic ps were sometning for the moment Bertie looked scare ! st to tatters He was a sight So we fed, clothed 
to be proud of ‘All there, eh? “Come.” she said, with gay abandor evivified hin Would you have had me do less? 
pros ‘ on ’ a ® 
is him to go on—to expire in th avs, perhaps 
Fut the lady only smiled enigmatically *Poor And Bertie went As they approached a i i to expire in the byway . perhap 
RB | : bench the lady spie« Alexander there \t \ say he was shipwrecked? The fellow’s only a 
Jertic she said bench th ad) 1 ind t i 
T} ] ) r <o( thine of the ind on? 
“What's that?” of them he got up. The lady stopped .” yer ‘a a he kind, then } ” 
= _ . . +f . ‘ mething the kin« va) Yr lieve 
‘Nothing! A mere expression of sympathy! That “It is already occupied,” she said wistful Son g of e kind A porter, I ve lieve 
1.” Bertie stared at Alexander. “My tweeds!’ ‘He looks jolly well at home, for a 
is all. i one . ; . . : 
fertie stared . Estelle, what’s all this “Vou recognize them They are ithe i 1 The te lenc ¢ 1 r ne Poor fe \ Ww 
mean?” Bertie did not make an amiable response He eye: begrudge hin 
mea . > . % } - F ’ 9 . a 
Alexander with disfavor Alexander smilie Bertie did? 4 shipwrecked sailor His pres 


“IT wish I knew! 




















t sit i bench during the 
t Bertie did not think, then 
lubbex isitor a ‘uman- 
recone} incongruity of 





d one in his (Bertie’s) eveén- 
al state Bertie over- 


orainariuv would Nave asked. 





the us! 
ney s 
ips waiked on 
u Was very 
esting about its Delng a par 





uu let 10 


know what he thoug 
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» far he 
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, expectantly. 


To her si 








ana 


lence, 





recedl! 


went qu 


expect 


und deneatn a crur 





»> m¢ otony 
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i ERTIE disdained this. “How long has he been 














here?” 

. you consider you have the right to—to questior 
me, T w !”” 

“Oh, never mind! Hastily 

“But I mind! And you have the right! He has 
een here since yesterday 

“Yesterday i 

‘But it’s quite right He Ipied ther il suite, 
ind I—I } ( for a chaperon, ar i very good 
haperon she is, t 

Bertie gaz t he ‘The " iite' Whew he 
whist 

Isn't it ¢ 

; I , \ 4 ‘ 

“My | f : ‘ sed 

“Closed? M nically 

“By you!’ , 

“By ‘ Este @! ‘ eX 1 ed Of ne thi 
I s : I nw vets 1 won't have a du 
“Perl s\ i fi ttoy irse f' 

Bert nke Here he es back, he said 

The lady thr 1 two must meet!” 
WAS Alex returning to assassinate or to play 

with his victims The ly waited expectantly 

Strange nduct H 1 not k at them as he drew 
ear Indeed e set vious of their presence 








: With wu ‘ ght s i ntinue to . 
#06 t ec of ¢ + 
ml? yr < . not 
¢ 
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Bertie was an excellent specimen of fine physical man 
Her ladyship couldn't help making comparisons 
1 to Alexander’s advantage. Was it right to approve of 
At least it 
her ladyship reflected. 

Bertie found himself shaking his head. “Still, you 
now, my must 
adyship, or” 


hood. 
one’s prospective slayer? showed large 


i dedness, 


good fellow, you 


really leave it to her 


remembering how impractical her 
idyship was about money matters 
‘to her ls ” 


ship's friends! 


“Maybe I not get any 





thing, said Alexander 
hrewdly, “if I leave it to 
hem! Maybe they try to cut 
down!” 
‘Maybe they'll do no such 


ng said her ladyship 
Maybe they’!! not interfere!” 
o~ ‘m - 
. But 
Bertie eyed Alexander 


iolt! Did he not know he was 


laying with thunder and 
htning? H « idyship 
oved between then She 
ui seen a spark \lexan 
jer’s eye and she divined 
forces, elementa bout = te 
irst their bond 
Is my life of so little conse 
lence that we stund here 


ind quibble 
im to pay to this gallant 


othing like flatte ry tosn ooth 


ngs out “gentiemal 

Gentle in?’ leried 
vertie 

rhe lady threw mack net 
ead. “Well, he knew what 
nives and forks to use,” she 
suid. “He never made a mis 


If you don't be 


eve me, ask Pe lten!” 


ike, once. 


Bertie pondered 


“How 


there’ 


iny courses 4 


were 
She regarded the speaker 
with scorn. “It was a dinner 
larger proportions 
than usual! Is it likely I 
vould bestow upon the savior 


fn 7 life an 


even 





abbreviated re 


“Is it likely a commor 
er would eat a large din 


ort 


ner without making a mis 
ike?” 
‘He isn’t a 


He's an uncommor 


common porte! 
Didn't 
from me at 
villiards, afterward?” 
“Making hay while the sun 
eh?” 


he win a pound 


shines 


LEXANDER held himself 
. aloof but the lady noticed 
his deep, penetrating eyes 
were bent very fixedly and in 
juiringly upon Bertie, as 
though seeking to read him up 
ind down and both 
There 


= gaze now 


icTOSsS 
Ways Alexar 
oe aa 


Was 4a Durning concentration in 
“Got a pound out of you, did he?” said 


Bertie. “I 
inder the « t t 


suppose, rcumstances, its up to me to get 


t back!” As he spoke Bertie grinned Regular 
jilliard shark, was Bertie! 

“Good!” said her ladyship, retaliation in her tones. 
Alexander had played her a trick; it was only right 
he should be made to suffer. “But perhaps he won't 

i\ : 

“IT play, all right.” said Alexander 

She led the way to the house gaily. Upon the balcony 
the encounters th nost recent of her ladyship’s 
taff of employee 

‘This Miss Handsaw.” said her ladyship to Bertie. 

The Hor ble Bert vestowe pon Miss Handsaw 
, 1 ) 

‘My chaperon'” said he idvshiy “Concession to 

vh respectability and English morality! A very re 

ectabie e! n'’ 


Looks it!” muttered Bertie, but not loud enough for 
entered the 


ng of Alexander!” thought her 
settled. herself blithely in an 
fertie chalked his cue and 


easy 


ilhard-roon 
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in the Seventh Heaven,” lied HKertie, like a gentleman 
—_——— 
4 





of an expert. Alexander 


precautions. 


ooked along it with the eye 


didn’t bother taking any such 


Chen 
him; ease, grace and certainty characterized his every 
play. He a nice run which her ladyship ap- 
plauded, while mentally she saw Alexander reluctantly 
handing over the pound. Cupidity should be punished. 


Bertie began and it was charming to watch 





Alexander played very poorly at first, and the lady 

satisfactior Then he picked up a bit; 
Now it was neck and neck. Then, by 
He put out his hand; 


beamed with 
then a bit more! 
a seeming fluke, Alexander won. 
Bertie paid 

“A bally accident!” he said between his teeth 
t two this time Double or quits 

Alexander eyed the coins wistfully. Cupidity strug 
rled with caution in his gaze 


“Afraid?” 


said the lady derisively 








Alexander looked at her | play. 

Again it was very close, and again Alexander jus 
inaged to pull off the game in his favor, but he hi 
to rele mightily; he took so much time over the 
shots that Bertie waxed sarcastic, and even her lad 
ship could not refrain fron ng ! r two 

Bertie gritted his teeth 


“Double or quits!” he said 


“Make 


ares aestesgy looked at the four 
‘ gold pieces. Caution seemed to 
get the better of cupidity. 
“Four birds in the hand,” he 
‘ nurmured, “are better—” 

“Coward!” breathed her ladyship 
“And to think my life 
»y such a hero!” 

That settled Alexander “All 
right! But this is the last!” 

This time he played 
fully than ever, and again her lady 
ship “rooted” for Bertie, 
forget that Alexander 
Savior His methods were most ex 
would start to do 
then he 
after a 


deration 


was saved 


more care 
seeming to 


was her 


isperating; he 
something, and 


something 


would do 
eise, period of 


protracted con 


irtist!”’ grunted 


sertie. “Ought to have a time 
imit!” 
Alexande: von “Put me to 


sleep!” 


“That’ 


Bert e 


did!’ 


muttered 


what he 


savagely 
Then he 
Scotch-and 


j 1imself to the 
soda Pelton had brought. 


“Double 
quits!” he “If you 
vin, I’ d the coir 
I’ve got with me! Sut we 


” . 
Sala, 


done! 





have to have a time limit 
“No dawdl 
From her lad 
“Eig birds in the hand!” 
said Alexander, looking at the 
gold. “Eight gold birds! Why 





time! 
yship. 





I take chances? 
“But 
sixteen?” 


suppose there were 

That was too 
Alexander. “All right!” 

“And no dawdling!” re 
peated her ladyship. “If you 
dawdle the off, and 
I shall be the judge.” 

“T'll not dawdle,” = said 
Alexander. And he didn’t 
He hardly looked at the balls; 
3 he leaped on them. And the 
- eee way they flew around and 
or ‘Se performed made Bertie’s eyes 

¥ , bulge. Now Alexander fairly 
sprinted; he was like a pan 
ther on the trail, and brought 
the game to a close in record 
time. 


much for 


wager’s 


Bertie stood drooping. 
“Stung!” he murmured. 
“Did I dawdle?” said Alex 

ander to the lady. 

“He’s got my clothes, and 
now he’s got my purse,” said 
3ertie. 

Alexander looked at the 
money. “Sixteen golden birds 
in the hand!” 

“A whole aviary!” snapped 
Bertie. “Is there anything 
else I’ve got you want?” 

“Maybe,” said Alexander, 
and as he spoke his dark 





impelling eyes swept to the lady 

“Be thankful you are alive, Bertie!’ murmured the 
lett 
alt 


er 





Alexander’s eyes suddenly snapped. The lady saw 
“Yes; I suppose I ought to be glad he hasn’t taken 
my life!” grumbled Bertie. 
“There is yet time for that,” said the lady gaily 
Did Alexander smile? She was not sure 
“Haven’t even got car-fare to get back to London 
muttered Bertie 
said the lady 





8 opens time she was sure she saw Alexander smile. 


I'll borrow a quid or two from Pelton,” said 
Bertie 
Inst f ng m the customary?” 
O} 1 e borrowing if your hero hangs 
1round here much longer,” said Bertie in a nasty tone 
Alexar continued to look at the coins. “I play 
vou fey v 1? note ' 
Ne 1 n’t!”’ Bertie thrust his hands into his 
npty pockets 
I put in my dress-suit, the shirts, and the sixteer 
{1 birds, against your note for twe nty five !”’ 


> aw 
ertie 


’ cried 


Continued or 


You ress-suit! 
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‘6 ECAUSE of our part in the defence of this 
country we would never permit Bolshevism 
to gain control of it and cou depended 

upon to suppress anything ir ure of a Bolshevist 

uprising here 1 grievances but we will 
remedy them ynal means and not by 
violence. We on of law and 





order and not 
Those are 
Provincial “Secretary 


of 





War Veterans 
him as one 


E. Turley, the Ontario 


Great 


of the at 
. 


bs » ie 
Association Canada, when | asked 


who was most closely in touch with the aspirations of 
returned men to epitomize the general attitude of the 


to one of the great problems of the day. 


and knowledge of the associ- 





with 





ation en me to most heartily subscribe to that 
view; alt h I could not have said the same eighteen 





montns ago. 


oine 


gir no greater bulwark 


creation of an organized 
body of men, trained to arms and 


iy at the same time 
such a close and sympathetic 


Certain could ima 


than the 





bound in contact with 
the rest of the population of Canada that the two are 

by to establish 
roper relationships with this organization the country 
build bulwark against the internal 


t Ministers have re- 


doing al] in their power 


typet such ¢ 
suse such a 


Cabine 


er tnat 


responsible 
iS quite possible 

ficials from the various 
omparing 


of that 






heard « 
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"iatior 
assUociatliv in 


It was: “There’s none 
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Hendrie, Hamilton, 
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The returning soldiers laughed satirical! 
when their friends at home pointed to what Canada 
had done already, shoving their chests out until they 
made a pouter pigeon look round-shouldered. The 
returned men knew and said that what Canada had 
done was not a marker to what she was going to do 
before she piled up on the winning side. They knew 
that many things must be changed, that reinforce 
ments must be raised; that conscriptian must come, 
that the national viewpoint must change. 

The Discharged Soldiers’ Association of Toronto took 
out a provinciai charter as the Great War Veterans’ 
Association at this time, but it received so many 
enquiries from all kinds of soldier organizations in 
other parts of the province that a meeting or repre- 
sentatives from all of them was held in Toronto so as to 
acquainted with one another and co-ordinate the 
common effort. Thus the Ontario Provincial Branch 
of the Great War Veterans came into existence 
March, 1917. 

The presence of representatives of the Winnipeg 


dian breast. 








get 


in 


veterans in Toronto on a parliamentary enquiry, led 
to their being invited to attend the sessions of this 





Ontario provincial convention with the result that it 
was decided to form a Dominion wide organization t 
be known as the Great War Veterans of C 


A inada 


The Purposes of the {ssociation 
b bee, first convention was held in Winnipeg in 
ars 


1917, 
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ir ‘Well, we had some but we fixed 
‘en t dare to let a peep out of them- 
se 

The Inception of the G.W.V.A. 

The organization of the veterans is bound t € 
one of the vital factors in Cana iffairs. Its 
portance, in fact, cannot be ove mated and shou 
r t be o erlooked. 

The movement was not confined to a 

ne section. It sprang to life simulta: 
eously in a score of places between ou 
ete ut f the need of the n | 
e to life in Toront May. 1 
the Discharged Soldiers’ Association, ar 
+ Toronto ement was if tp y 
Winnipeg in 1917 under the name of the 
Great War Veterans’ Assoviat As ar 
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ng through these various 
ible to bring its 
s before other 
ranches, yet rer ! ne! 
nd 1 t the ‘ rg 
Y Y ) ( ( ¢ 
Sony , or } 
f the nha ! pro\ i 
oa) s the i i ) k 
pure tions eact! 
yrancl operat throug! t 
Oowr exe it Ve ' ne 4 ine 
y publicity given to the re 
utior passe n t meeting 
| In the case if ome of the 
' irger tf tnere ay be 
1m be f b es s att r 
ver the ty al nke ip by 
District Con an whicn 
vased on the Provincial ar 
Vominior Command ea 
> is in the se of Tcronto wher 
The delegates from Winnipeg mere ™ Sx Srancnes and 
where there \ probably 
be three times that number 
s. To-day there are approximately 60,000 men ir entua It is optional with each local] branch as to 
the association and a present growth occurring at the vhether it w exist as one large branch or as a num 
ost rapid rate that has been attained yet owing t ber of smaller ones linked up by means of a District 
he great increase in the number of men now return Command or some simil: body Usually, as in the 
v Extensive organization work was begun it ase of Toronto, the only paid officials are the secre 
November of 1917 and by the end of the year six taries and their office assistance, the executive and all 


ranches had been esta Ontario There are 


in the province now 
formed 


ished in 


ne hur branches established 





nd others constantly being and about two 


1e Dominior 





It is a distinct achievement that this is the only 
of its kind that has surmounted the 
Lakes and it is noteworthy that 
of any kind, ] 


otherwise, has surmounted that 


ryanization 
mrrier of the Great 
other org: 


religious, politi 
barrier 





quite so 
thoroughly 


rhe 


lemocratic. I who 
1 army many of our 
nstitutions are far from being democratic—the open 
of some of our Parliaments for instance 
sincerity there 
inger that the institute a 
tutocracy of its own in 
by not permitting 
fortunate point of 
now a 
The Ontario 


of classes and the m 


essentially 


association is 
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ne can Say 


For a 


association 


time 
might 
revenge for that of the army, 
officers to but that un 
and 





Was 


serious 


class 


join it; 
happily 
just as good as a private 
Executive is typical of the 
xture of then The presi- 


view was overcome 


,itn us genera]! 1s 
Provincial 
iCK 
ent Is a padre, a captain; the vice-president a 


nd the members of the 


private and a me ‘ 


major 
itive include a 
al officer, while ¢ 


exe 


infantry 








g sister is vice-president of the St. John, N.B 
yranch Jombardier or brigadier, it is all the same, 
é of their ability and willingness to 
er all known generals whom we would 
not want to run a peanut stand for us and privates 
who loomed up like young Napoleons. We have not got 
wn to getting our best on top in the G W.V.A yet, 
it we are getting t t We do not always select 
ijers on the basis of ability for in such a hetere 
geneous mass if a man is noisy enough, keeps on his 
feet and talks a lot, no ter how ignorantly, he can 
e elected to somethir for a while But just for 
AT ‘ ( onsequent the ecreditec represe! atives 
f branches, executives, et ire not aiways a fa 
resentatior f the nte ven f tha particuiar 
ip of returned soldiers. Bu inothe ip f 
ears when we have settle wn, they will be 
The associat functior hiefly through the agency 
f ne \ untar executive ttee ar the pal 
retatr vho represe each ) branch, the pro 
ne ar tine Dor T or Tl il a mis (y vernmel t 
Ped tr Vay \t he neac there s the 
1) nior ! ecretary, stationed at Ottawa, 
eecte Ve ri\ f tit Don or ventior 
xt. there are the execu t ? secretaries of eact 
’ ’ ry t ’ ‘ riv ’ tneir 1 spec 
tive | ‘ or tio ca the P Y 
( ar 
wo" ve a ach th tu é vershiy Any ul 
. organize ip of returne nen can, by applying 
t he pr t ‘ of the G.W.V.A t heir 
provinee e is usu late n the provincia: cap 
ve orgal ( branch which elect 
epresentative to atter the aforementioned yeariy 
provincial and Dominion conventions which determine 
the broad lines of provincial and national policies 
respectively for the coming year. In addition each 
branch elects its own executive and secretary. The 
branch meets once or twice a month and by function 
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Canadians who read this article will agree and will so 





irge their friends to poin, or, if they are not eligible 
t least pass the word along Make it serve Cana 

i nd not class interests. 

I can honestly say that in spite of offsets here and 
there, idealism does at present dominate our ideals, 
Dut rood Canadla snoulid make it ¢ usine 

ys tnat it ! nu t s 

Our Main Aim 

‘howe SANDS a thousands of so ers Want no re 
ward for what they regard as a privilege that was 
enie ‘ fortunate en—that of fighting for their 
untry i pr ege which like the Irishman’s twins 
they wou ! exchange for a million dollars any 
nore tnan tney wou vive ten cents for another one 
ke it. Isaw a Toronto paper the other day a report 

t the kk office of the Board of Pension Commis 

oners h returned to it three pension applicatior 
forms, the writers stating that they d not need 





receive them under 


the 


any con 


mer we want IF tne 


Now, I do need for | am a writer; 
vhich means that I am a poor man and always will be 
Nevertheless, I will not under any 
consideration either, although I can make out a pretty 
fair case for one. In fact, I refused to accept the one 
I was awarded the first time I went up before a pen- 
ard in Toronto in 1916. My only regret is that 
I did not accept it and apply it to some of those deserv 


badly; 


pension, 


accept a pension 





sion D 
ng cases I have since become acquainted with, cases 
of men who with terrible disabilities are not receiving 
is much as they should or of widows and orphans who 
are getting next to nothing. The habitua] detachment 
of the writing temperament enables one to discuss these 
private matters and be immune to either shame or 
vanity. 
We ao 


nerely 


not believe a 


because he 


man should draw a pension 
1 That is graft. 

But, however, much we may deprecate any raid on 

the public treasury for ourselves, even those of us who 


was overseas. 


want nothing from the Canadian Government or people 
for insistent that men who have been 
badly disabled and dependents who really need assis 
tance, should receive something that is less a pension 
thar The blind for instance Or consider 
the case of the men made insane by war. Are they to 
to the brutalities of the average civilian o1 
Or the soldier’s widow struggling 
? Is the pittance of a pen- 


little brood? 


ourseives, are 


a salary. 


be exposed 
military institution? 


to bring up her 


sion that would force her to work and keep her children 
from schcol justice to her dead soldier? Nothing less 
than an income sufhcient for her to remain at home and 


children to school would be plain elemental 
such a case. 
meeting opens with this: 


ll present will 





“At the word of the 
with bowed heads in 


stand 





s one minute in memory of and out of 

! our fallen comrades and those who are 
et in the trenches.” That little custom strikes the 
ntral and dominating note. 


Association is Far-flung 











| IKE Canada, the association is wide-flung in all its 

4“ phases. The first convention was held in Winnipeg, 
the second in Toronto. The third, in June of this 
ve will be held in Vancouver. The president comes 
from Halifax, the first vice-president from Vancouve1 
ind the second vice-president from Windsor, Ontario 
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soldiers. This is pure propaganda, but that is becaus 
I am part of the publicity machine of the Toront 
organization 
“Ppredoemerear the newspapers and the general pub 
4 particular the employing portion of it, can per 
form no greater service to lf than to help this 
young a ciation grow in the right directior It is 
already very powerful. It will become more so And 
t will be a great force for good or fer ev n the life 
of this Canada of durs in proportion as it re presents 
he ¢ adian public. There is no middle grour for 
it. The decision as to which it will be rests as much 
with the as with the members of the 
issociatior tself Persona y, I car Say ina Since 
ty that it has tremendous improved since I first 
vegan to study it and that all indications p towar 
1 continuation of the p vy of purging itself of « 
nfluences ar opting a cor 
tant im} ving standard of 
nduct. In this task the ger 
ral public in perform 1 
yreater service nat urge 
ll their fric s ar Y itives 
who are eligible t nr tne 
associatior particulariy thos 
men who h ive I! thing to galr 
vy Joining it, for we want the 
vest biood of Canada in this 
f é not merei\ tne sco! 
tente« ! tr needy amongst 
the soldier It should b 
pressed upon a returne ne? 
hat it their ity as Car 
ins t TAKE ivantage of 
r privilesg as returned mer 
to olin tnis ryvanizatior 
thus help to make it a force for 
yood and not permit it to «ae 
generate into the plunderbund 
of a class interest such as the 
Grand Army of the Republic 
became in 


eventually 
United States. 
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little bald and gray, such 
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Augustine,’ said 
Viola, who, fortunate- 
ly, had not detected 
her mother's signal to 
me. “Oh, Uncle Hart 
ley, I am just crazy 
about Mr. Cobb, and 














1 unfolded my 





They were all 
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in a dingy 





home 
ra 


a 





so’s Mumsey! Aren't 
office you. Mumsey dood 
ums?” 


yodums, with what I 





“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Mumsey 























thought a certain evasiveness, and an ensuing jump for 
a fresh topic that hurried us past Mr. Cobb and left 
him abandoned and forgotter onversational After 
n absence of four months this was not espe- 

illy as for these two it was a homecoming, with 
irrears of domestic history to be brought up to date 
neluding t re-covering of the Sheraton sofa, Mary 
Ann’s embroilment with the janitor, the missing 

uum nozzle, the fire next door, and other is of 
palpitating interest. Dinner was awaiting us in the 

ry litt ng-room of the apartment, and here 
there was more kissing and enthusiasm and general 
"ay at being once more under their own roof-tree 


letersi ARD, when Viola left us to run upstairs 


see her 
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gaged! To aman who bas no antecedents At 
Kitty, what are you saying? 
*hat’s why | am so rried, Hartley, it’s dreadf 
“But is she satisfied to know nothing about hin 
ke Viola to take ij 


ly’s Valet 


may be somebdoc 


atics when they ars 





at ner age 


anded. “Right from the 


hotel, with a big yellow 





motor of his and every appearance of being 
most correct and eligible young man—and when Vix 
n ntance at a dance and seemed to take 











hildrer Viola and of 
course it must Nappen sooner o n't , 
After that they played out together all the time At 
first, quite innocently, I asked him a few questions 
about f, and only realized by degrees how clever 
ly he out of answering them. Then, when | 
presse: a about him, she flared up as girls do ar 
almost bit my head off. They are all tiger-cats if the 
think \ are trying to take away their young mar 
“But surely underst tur natural feeling 





me oes n love never understand anything, 
:| A . 

















leg with convictior They pay about 
ich attention & Sar as a runaw: 
horse does to a shr iriver—t ore you yell the 
faster the rur 
‘If I had been you I w ha 
son wl vouched for } r , 
That's precisely what | 
€ > y and she re ferr: . 
‘hen | ked over the regists 
from Walton, Massachusetts 
“We . th t’e ’ he It \ take me two swe 
> get ’ yy I x =" ; ’ - pean te 
But, listen, Hartle ster 
sn't any Walt a en 
1 sur Kitt 
f irse | sure I ked it up in t 
tlases. There are fifteen Waltons, bu ' 
rge.” I ex ‘ me Ly a ore 
**° 
“It . - —_ 
‘It was f h of & to he \ ot oak ett 
\ i not ¢t na i the moment 
you suspect this fe x 
poh is a soft, round, helpless little person, ar 
sne ked softer. rounder and more helpless thar 
sl repr 1 he 
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“I—I tried to,” she quavered. 

“Yet you allowed this man to come up with you on 
the train?” 

“I—I couldn't help that,” she whimpered, with suffus- 
ng eyes. “I couldn't stop him buying a ticket, could 
er : 

“You ought to have asserted yourself. Any woman 
iny mother—with the slightest sense and knowledge 
of the world, would have asserted herself.” 

“I—I tried to,” she wailed. 

“Even a chicken will fight for its young,” I went on 
angrily. “Even a worm will fight for its wormlets; 
yet you meekly tolerated this scamp, this valet, maybe, 
this possible bigamist and scoundrel, and couldn’t think 
f doing anything more than wringing your hands.” 

“I—I was afraid of Viola,” she gasped out throug 
her sobs. “She acts as though she were engaged to him 
and doesn’t allow me to open my mouth. It’s all very 
well to talk about c-c-chickens, but what could I do?” 

I thought for a while in silence, puffing hard at my 
cigar. 

“He is at the Windsor Hotel,” I said at last. “I’ll 
drop in on Mr. Cobb to-morrow and then we’l! see what 
he has to say to the man of the family.” 

Kitty looked up gratefully. 

“Oh, what a comfort you are, Hartley,” she ex- 
‘laimed. “I was trying to nerve myself all the time to 
send for you, but I just couldn’t. Yes—that’s the best 
thing—for you to sec him, and take that attitude—the 
of the family and all that. I can’t help thinking he 
s some dreadful kind of impostor.” 

“T’'ll know for sure to-morrow,” I said. “I’ 
to-morrow if I have to stand him on his head.” 





nar 





KnOoW 


| JUDGED it wiser not to telephone beforehand. 

Forewarning such an ambiguous young man might 
esult in his keeping out of my way. I got to the hote 
i little after midday, and made up my mind to remain 
there unti] I had cornered Mr. Cobb. On going to the 
iesk to inquire for the number of his room the clerk 
stopped me smilingly before I was half through 

“Oh, if it’s Mr. Cobb you want,” he said, “he is right 
ver there in that chair.” 

Sure enough there was my man, with his long legs 
stretched out, and a neglected morning paper in his 
ip. Even in his careless attitude he looked a very 
presentable young fellow, and I noticed the excellent 
ui of his clothes, 


expression, 





as well as his pleasant, unconcerned 

I had a sudden misgiving that I might be 

naking a fool of myself, and rapidly edited the re 

arks with which I had intended opening the engage 
t 


ner But before going over to him, I asked to have 





suddenly bristled wit 
renewed suspicion as Vontqomery 
J. Cobb, Walton, Mass. I had already confirmed tne 
fact that there was no Walton, Mass 


ce at the register, and 


“I beg your pardon,” I began, as suavely as I wa 


ible. “I am Mr. Hartley Williams—Mrs. Trudell’ 
yrother—whom perhaps you will recall meeting last 
ght.” 

Mir. Cobb sprang up and shook hands with the most 


ruffled assurance. Indeed, assurance was evidently 
this young man’s long suit. It was only in his eyes, thos« 

ie, rather protuberant eyes—that I could detect the 
«ast hint of discomposure 

“I am a business man,” I said, “and you wi 
ne if I come to the point without any preambles or 
eating about the bush?” 

He nodded amiably. 

‘Circumstances demand that I should know some 
thing about you,” I continued. “A frank understanding 


excuse 


etween us would help materially.’ 

“Help what?” he inquired 

Che subdued impertinence of the remark nettled me 
ut I managed to restrain my temper. 

“You have been paying very pronounced attention to 
“As her uncle and guardian, and 
it is my duty 


uy niece,” I said 
1s much as I dislike this unpleasant task 
to learn something about you.” 

“Miss Trudell is a most charming young lady,” he 
s true I admire her I scarcely 


whiie 





bserved, “‘: 
think you are justified 11 illing my attentions pro 
nounced.” 

‘I have it from her mother,” I said. 

“Mrs. Trudell is a most charming lady,” he went or 
with the same exasperating blandness. “I would ‘not 
for anything in the world cast the slightest reflection 
on Mrs. Trudell, whom I admire and respect; but in 
holding me up in this fashion she- 

“Nobody is holding you up,” I interrupted warmly. 
7 simply mean that a continued acquaintance is im 
possible unless you inform us who you are and where 
vou come from. If you are a gentleman you have no 
possible reason for withholding such information, 
which you ought not to put us in the position of insist- 


ing upon.” 
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“The word insist is a very disagreeable one,” he said, 
as imperturbably as ever, shaking the ash from his 
cigarette. 

“So is the word adventurer,” I retorted, now quite 
angry. “A man whose only address is a non-existent 
town in Massachusetts has only himself to thank if 
he inspires a certain suspicion.” 

“I am forced to agree with you,” he remarked, with 
an air of sharing my point of view, and locking long 
and earnestly at his brilliantly polished shoes. “I am 
forced to agree with you; I admit it frankly.” 

“And this is how the matter is going to rest?” I 
demanded, after a considerable pause. 

“It can rest any way it pleases,” he replied, awaken 
ing from a sort of brown study. “My private affairs 
are my own business, and if you can not bring yourself 
to take me on trust, I am afraid our brief acquaintance 
will have to end.” 

“All our acquaintances will have to end,” I said, with 
a marked stress on the first word. “Even my niece, I 
think, will appreciate the need of that.” 


I THOUGHT his smile wavered for a moment as his 
shoes again engrossed his entire attention; he was 
plainly less easy than he would have me believe. 

“It’s too bad,” he remarked finally in an aggrieved 
“If I could explain I would-——only the truth is, 
I can’t.” 

“Then you will kindly keep away from my family 
until you can,” I said. “A man can do without a 
toothbrush, and he can do without socks, but he has to 
have antecedents.” 

“Well, I'll agree to one thing,” he said, recovering his 
smiling effrontery, “I'll agree to keep away from you 
all you like.” 

I swallowed the insult in silence, though inwardly I 
was boiling. Then I rose quietly, and without raising 
ny voice or departing from an ordinary conversational 
“You have told me very little, but I have 
earned all I want to know. You are evidently a 
sharper and a rascal, and if you continue this impudent 
ourtship of my niece, I shall take some very effectua! 
means to squelch you. Good day, sir, good day!” 

With that I turned on my heel and left him, with a 
disconcerting sense of having got the worst of it 


voice, 


tone, sald 


TS feeling increased during the next few days 

when I heard he was a constant caller at Kitty’s 
apartment, and that Viola and he were going out to- 
gether almost every afternoon or evening. Protesting 
to Kitty seemed absolutely useless; she would agree to 
everything I said, and then do nothing; I would put 
words into her mouth to say to Mr. Cobb, and then 
when he came, she dared not say them. I gathered, 
however, that she had some violent passages with 
Viola in private, with no results save sullenness and 

sentment 





Viola, who knew mighty well what I thought about 
ill, show a remarkable adroitness in eluding me 
She was always just going out, or having a letter to 


write, or a pressing engagement with Isobei Latime? 
vhenever I tried to pin her down for that lecture she 
One day, after a weck had 
gone by in this manner, I lost all patience with her. As 
she was about to flutter away in a whirlwind of’ anima- 
t and excuses. I put my back to the door and smil 
1gly held her prisoner. 
“We have to have a talk about Mr 
‘ond we are going to have it right now 
“Oh, but Uncle Hartley,” she pleaded, “I can’t, I 
an't! I haven’t a mom truly I haven’t. I 
have a dress-fitting at Estelle’s, and I am already ten 


was so plainly dreading. 


or 








Cobp,” I said, 





nt to spare 


inutes late.” 

“T am a week late,” I said. “A week late trying to 
see you, and always getting put off. For once your 
engagements will have to give way to the claims of a 
wild and woolly uncle. I’ve got a lot to say, and 
you've got a lot to hear.” 


_— IATING that I was in earnest, she sat 
‘ down, but with a flash of her eyes and a mutinous 


tightening of her lips that boded ill for my long-de 
She was a pretty girl in her way, 
of fair hair, and a trim, nice figure; I had 
always credited her with an an affectionate disposition 
as well until I ventured to lay hands on Mr. Cobb. 

*“Let’s get it over with,” she said, fidgeting in her 
seat. “As my uncle you think you have a right to roar 
about Mr. Cobb—well, roar!” 

“Come, come, my dear,” I protested. “Try to be 
polite even if we don’t agree about Mr. Cobb. Even 
an uncle is entitled to some of the elementary 
courtesies.” 

“Oh, I hate to have him insulted!” she exlaimed, a 
shade apologetically. ‘You are all against him, and it 
is so aggravating to know what you are going to say 
before you have said it.” 


ferred interview. 


vith masse 


“I’m not sure you d: "I retorted. “I may be middle 
aged and commonplac*, but I’m not quite a parrot. 
Anyway, my dear, whe one loves people one is en- 
titled to be a little—officic:'s.” 

“Oh, you are not that, Uncle Hartley!” she said 
releniingly. “I’ve been hecrid and rude, and I beg 
your fardon. But both you and Mumsey are both so 
prejudiced against poor Mr. Cobb!” 

“T like poor Mr. Cobb well enough, and I think he is 
a very presentable young man; but if he insists on 
being a young man of mystery, whose fault is it that 
we distrust him?” 

“You think I’m an awful little fool, don’t you?” she 
remarked, with the first glimmer of a smile. 

“No,” I answered, “you are simply young—young 
and trustful, as a nice girl ought to be. But that is all 
the more reason to listen to the watch-dog’s honest 
bark.” 

“I’m listening,” she said. 

“Bark number one,” I continued: “Tell Mr. Cobb 
you have a horrid, disagreeable old uncle who makes 
your life a burden to you with questions you can not 
answer. Tell him you are at your wit’s end to satisfy 
this old ogre. Then if he is straight——_” 

“Of course he is straight,” she interrupted, with 
another little flare of resentment. “Mr. Cobb is a 
gentleman through and through, and - 

“And what?” I asked, as she hesitated and stopped. 

“He has his own reasons—very good reasons—for 
hiding his real name, and me 

“Good heavens,” I cried out. 
isn’t named Cobb at all?” 

“No,” she replied. “It is all part of a very strange 
and romantic secret. You see, he is liable to be arrested 
at any moment!” 

My look of consternation was more effective than all 
my previous reproaches 

“I promised never to tell a soul,” she hurried on, 
as though apprehending some outburst on my part, and 
feverishly eager to forestall it. “But of course that 
meant Mumsey, who couldn’t be expected to under- 
stand, or—or make allowances. I can’t have you 
think he is a criminal, Uncle Hartley, or anything of 
that sort He’s a gun-runner.” 

“A what?” I demanded. 

“That’s what they cal] people who run guns across 
the Mexican border to the rebels,” she explained sweet- 
ly. “It is terribly dangerous, but very, very profitable, 
and he was making lots of money till finally the Federal 
authorities at El Paso got after him and issued a 
warrant for his arrest. His real name is Marion Joyce 
Carlisle, but he changed it to Montgomery J. Cobb for 
his initials on his things—to keep them the same, you 
know. If he were arrested he would get into the most 
frightful trouble, though he says in a year or two it 
vill al! blow over. But in the meantime, of course, he 

in a very false position—he realizes that keenly.” 


“You mean to say he 


“He certainly couidn’t be in a worse,” I said, as 
rossly as I felt. “But if there is a word of truth in 
this egregious story, why doesn’t he get away to Can- 
ia where he would be safe?” 

“He would rather stay here,” she replied, in some 


confusion. “Nearer to me—and all that, you know.” 
“Oh.”— I murmured “So that’s why he stays, is 
9 


‘Yes, that’s why he stays,” said Viola, as if pleased 
at last to find something we could agree on. 

“But tell me, what was he before he took up this 
highly spectacular, moving-picture occupation?” I in- 
quired. “He can’t have spent his whole life in gun- 
running. What was he before he - gun-ran?” 

The tinge in Viola’s cheeks turned to scarlet. 

“T—I don’t know,” she replied. “He’s always been 
rather reticent about himself, and n-naturally I never 
liked to p-p-press him.” 

“Viola,” I exlaimed, “you must drop this man like 
a red-hot potato—drop him quicker than scat.” 

“T can’t,” she murmured. “Or rather I mean I won't. 
I may as well confess that we are engaged.” 

“Engaged!” I cried out, aghast. “Engaged to a man 
with an alias, no antecedents, and escaping from the 
police?” 

“Yes,” she returned somewhat tremblingly, “and if 
you bother or harass him or draw Mumsey into any fuss 
about him I warn you it will be a very short engage- 
ment. Otherwise we intend to wait until the hue and 
cry is over—until the rebels become federals, and all 
danger is past.” 

I rose and took my hat and cane. 

“You are twenty-five years old and legally entitled 
to go to the devil,” I said. “Only if I were you I would 
make a little surer that this gentleman isn’t married 
already. It wouldn’t be very pleasant if he were, 
would it?” 

With that parting shot I left, after a peck at a very 
averted cheek. 





| DOUBT if there is a more detestable position in the 





world than being related—close to a 
young woman who is making an id One 
feels so re spons ble so he piess; k ig to 





spank and toe unreasonable to argue with; legally she 





is a woman, and in reality a child. It is no pleasure, 
either, to become the cruel uncle of romance; to real 
ize that one is regarded as a horrid old busybody who 
has no understanding of youth and love 

Of course, if my sister had a different sort of 








woman, I would have regarded 


her affair than mine. But Kitty is dn f those im 


nh more 
possible people who fly off at anything 
like a crisis, and meet it by ther—with 


unlimited tears, hysterics and hear 








The next mor rl dex 


tective I knew, ni 





med Bloomer once em 
ployed him to stop a series of petty thefts in our ware 
house, and he had nail 
hours.. So after tele 

phoning for an ap- 





ed the culprits in thirty-six 
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I replied that I had. 

“It looks like a blind,” he went on in his vibrating 
voice. “Nearly all crooks have blinds to throw off the 
police. Meantime, of course, I have been trying to place 
the Walton our party mentioned—the town he gave on 
the hotel register, both here and down South. Well, 
and what do you think?” 

I murmured my inability to do anythin 


ng of the kind. 
“T have covered all the Waltons in the United States 
and Cana 


la 





and our party, either as Cobb, or Carlisle, 


or Marion, Montgomery or Joyce aint to be found or 
ized in ¢ 


11ze< any of them!” 
“Perhaps my description of him wasn’t good enough,” 


4 
I said, suddenly troubled that tl 1ight be mine. 






recognize 











yo d it would have been you had seen 
him if 
omer burst out laughing. 


“I guess we know pretty well what he looks like after 
shaddering him all day,” he exclaimed. “Why. you 





FEW minutes later, as I waited nervously beside 


: the switchboard operator, I was called again into 


+ 


the booth. It was Bloomer, resounding and triumphant 
“He’s our party all right,” he announced. “He's 
Harold Spind I 


r for sure, and the officers will be here 
to-morrow with the warrant, requisition papers an 
ft prints! Good work, hey? 





ool No time wasted, hey 
Mr. Cobb’s a smart boy, but I guess he’s cornered this 
time, Mr. Williams.” 

I had hardly breath enough to ask him to keep the 
affair out of the newspapers 

“Sure, it will be kept out of the papers,” said Bloon 
er. “The young lady’s name has to be protected: | 


Know tr 





nee 
lal. 


“Where is he now? 


> 9° 


I asked. ‘“Where’s Cobb now 
“Up at your sister’s apartment,” said Bloomer, 

my question with a certain uneasiness 
you disturb him, Mr. Williams; keep away 
please; he'll run at the fall of a hat, and 
en where would we 








pointment I went along 
to Bloomer’s and un- 
unfolded my tale of woe 
in a dingy office. Bloom- 
er was a_ grizzled, 
bovine personage, re- 
motely policemanlike 
and Lrish, with smould 
ering eyes and a cowing 
manner He listened 
with  hard-breathing 
pat ce; took notes in 
a large, greasy book 
and asked a number of 
very searching ques- 








tions. 

That fellow’s a 
crook,” he said at last 
in | 


“The idea is to get the 





omMming voice. 


goods on him and run 
care him out 





he went on 


low’s cheap and fast’s 





dear—which is it to 








l ired non-com 
mittally that I would be 
very careful. It was be 
xy to dawn on me 


s 
that Bloomer and ! 





rinnin 
ginnin 





cross purposes 
as to Cobb’s final fate 
I had no wish whatever 
to have the fellow ar 

sted, since his name 
could only too eas y be 


*d with Viola’s ir 


ter n fact, than his 


complete disappearance 





nd obliteration But 
Bloomer was so much a 
{ eman himself that 
I felt he would be ite 
put out to fai! his 
brother officers fron 
Cf pre Besides tnere 
Was that tl i do 
rs rewart n whicl 











o object if you can get resu 


he declared with a_ robust 
} +h 5 an “Rp, mA 
»* the office. But, under- 





‘legraphing, a 
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ng the 
y flung away ere and 
ive work is just lil ig, Mr 
the surer you are of 


$ In proportio 





police ropes, a lot of mon 


everywhere. Det 
3 
. 







me results and I don't 
care what I pay.” 


A shade of misgiving 





ily appeared on those 
bovine featu 
“OF 









he’s a crook,” he re- 








marked aint, and there’s no 
more tt it’s his record you've 
wanting 

“Precisely,” I agreed 

“Where will you be by five o'clock?” he asked, reach- 
ng for som ! ms. “I think I ought to be 
able to re by five.” 

‘At my giving him th 
number point of being t 





Fauve thi et < 
“Li PL) 


on.” 











He had already noted my hete ss iress 
and now verif ther gair r on 
iding the interview He ¢ me to the door 
massively a eremonicus arty of chatter- 
ng girls, descending from a agency above, 
were very much im , I stopped in 








+h t. + ana . + wn + «+b x 
e street and oOxed UD ai € v 
z haa sy ¢ 





within the web was being ; 








“Whatever our party is ru 
tainly aint from a U.S 
There aint a warrant, Fede 
anybody—for sn 
have you got that 






gx.) 








“I know whe you are!” I thundered. 








weren't gone ten minutes before I 1 him under 
observation, with one of my best men reporting pro- 


gress every hour. And here’s another mighty queer 
thing, Mr. Williams. 
“Yes?” 


“It aint guns he's interested in—it’s furs!” 








“Yes, sir, furs! We tailed him to Lefferts & Co 
. Hall & Co., to Papi! 





: - 

lon Freres, fur- 
riers. t the last place he stayed a long time and then 
tock one of the sale 


2smen out to lunch and spent nine 








lollars and forty-five cents on him at Martanne 
Afterward, he strolled along St 
at every window where there were furs. 





a a on at . 
atnerines, stopping 


| EXPRESSED my astonishment, though not as 


emphatically perhaps as Bloon seemed to desi 














“But this is all negative,” I said. “We are still as 
much in the dark as ever, aren't we?” 

Bloomer laughed confidently 

“I, * he boomed, with a jubilant note in his 

ne spelled my latent suspicion. “I was won- 


ering about these here furs, and no daylight 


lunk, I got 








. Bir. 
landed our man. He’s Harold 
married, formerly assistant 


,now a fugi- 


AUK 





: justice, and wanted for forgery and em- 
bezziement. There is 
prehension, and as soon as we get in touch with 


ked him to Duluth, 


a thousand dollars reward for 








he officers who think they have tra 
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they ton here to arrest and extradite him!” 

This ling. I had a n strangling fee!- 
ng in We always of crime as some- 
thing onceivably remote from our commonplace, 
every life, and when it 2 us, con- 
retely and individually, we 


There’s Chicago calling now on my other wire,” ex- 
med Bloomer suddenly. “Hey, hang up a moment— 
up again as soon as they are done.” 














Frigr ex pe "ted te 

share My increasing 

pt I of all this 

iused me to temporize 

I said good night and 

eft the booth Once 

utside I hurried! ulled up a taxi and gave the 
\itty’s address. Cobb’s knell had sounded: 





his vue Masquerade was nearing its end; vengeance, in 





a very stuffy red box, was swiftly moving in his dire« 
tion t ‘ and crush hin 

— “ : : . 

I ne maiad wanted to help me off with my overcoat 








it I pushed her aside and strode 


room just as I was. 





> sitting 





first person I saw was Cobt himself seated with 
Viola on the sofa, very lover-like and close. A little 
farther off was Kitty 1g chair, with some 

roidery and several colored balls of silk 
they all looked up 
as we stared at 





ne another withou 
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I advanced on Cobb with my finger tched 
had de 


“I know wh you ar I thundered 
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s ne; I Int ney ever reat As f Co ne 
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a NY PE not A 
a : I eX SINK AaWay nr 
S < Pa Bocmitawen 
i ery to remair 
where s, star 1 at me furiously 
tou ougnt to have your nose pulled for making a 
seer hef rdies he ex ne vith ineredibfe in 
, r S« — > > 
ide is f y secret, I was just nerving myself 
I'l! tell it for you,” I cried, incensed beyond measure 
I te them what rou are inr n FE vyiieh.”’ 
( e retorted. cringir a little in spite of 
h And then he a with a nervous 
g ac- 2 man car nls lie once.” 
= oe Gee el + t would 
ham, “let me present Mr. Harold Spindler of 
a young married man. who is wanted by the p 
ent 7 
t have expected the women to scream or 
hee +} . main 3 » etwinkl 
Dut they remained as stricken as before- 
Less and sient as two statues. It was Cobb 
ll the noise. fe 
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CANADA at the PEACE CONFERENCE 


A Glimpse Behind the Curtain at 
London and Versailles 


HREE months in Europe—one in | 


in naon while 
the preliminaries of the Peace Conference were 
engaging the attention of the diplomats of the 

“d nations, and two in Paris while the Conference 
was actually in session—gave the writer an oppor 
tunity to acquire some first-hand knowledge of some of 
the problems which are insepara 
task of n 
which the public men of the allied world are now en 


le from the huge 
aking a just, wise and permanent peace upon 





gaged; and the series of observations or notes which 
follow, based upon this information, may be not with- 
out a measure of public interest. 

The Canadian Mission, to which I was attached 
temporarily as representative of the Department of 
Public Information, was already installed in offices 
allotted to them by the British Government in White 
hal! Gardens when I arrived in London at the begin- 
ning of December. They had gone over on an earlier 
boat, the majority of the party having left Canada 
before the armistice was signed The apparently 
precipitate departure of Sir Robert Borden and three 
of his colleagues, Sir George Foster, Hon. A. L. Siftor 
and Hon. C. J. Doherty, was the subject of considerab‘e 
criticism on the part of some Canadian newspapers 
In some of them the charitable and kindly opinion was 
expressed that Sir Robert Borden had seized the oppor 
tunity to fly from Canada to Europe to escape the 
tic problems which would arise the 
The fact 


was that Sir Robert and his party left on the shortest 





urgent domes 


moment the guns fell silent along the front 


possible notice as the result of an urgent hurry-up call 
mm Mr. Lloyd George 


that the allied principals would begin almost 





At that time it was expected 
immedi 
ately their consideration of the terms of the prelimir 


arv peace; and the British Premier paid Canada the 


} 


well-merited compliment of requesting the presence of 


her represent t 


ative at these 


deliberations There ap 


pears to be no sound reason why the text of Lloyd 
George’s summons—for this is what it was—-should not 
have been made public when it was received; it would 
have imparted to the Canadian Mission from the outset 
the importance that belonged to it, and would have 
stopped or checked much ill-considered criticisn The 
interesting fact that these messages were despatched 
from Great Britain to Canada some time before the 
signing of the armistice suggests, w hat many supposed 
at the time, that the signing of the armistice was the 
mere “ormal ratification of a conclusion that had been 
reached at an earlier date 


An Early Peace Was Expected 

THEN I reached London about the first week 1 
\ December, it was the general expectation that 
there was to be prompt 
action in dealing with the 
terms of peace. Premier 
Clemenceau of France, 
Marshal Foch and other 
less distinguished French 
officials were at that 
moment in London; and 
preliminary conversa 
tions between them and 
3ritish representatives 
were in. progress At 
that time Great Britain 
was in the midst of a 
vigorously-fought gen 
eral election campaign, 
which was to be decided 








upon December 14; but it } 
was announced that im 
mediately after polling 
day Lloyd George would 
proceed to Paris, where 
in conference with Presi 
dent Wilson, (who was 
due to arrive about that 
date), the French Gov 
ernment and representa 
tives of Italy, some 
agreement would be 
reached upon the general 
outlines of the peace that 
would be submitted to 


~~ 
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Germany. This was to be followed by an early con 
ference of all the Powers that had been associated in 
the war to consider and ratify the peace conditions; 
and then the forma! Peace Congress, at which the 
enemy countries were to have representation, was to 
be convened at Versailles and the definitive peace treaty 
signed. At that time the advisability of speeding up the 
settlement was not in question; and relatively early 
decisions were expected. The members of the Cana 
dian Mission rather looked forward to spending 
Christmas in Paris; and there were optimists in plenty 
who predicted that everything would be signed, sealed 
ind delivered by the middle of March. 

Changes in the anticipated programme were soon 
foreshadewed. Lloyd George did not go to Paris on the 
ate indicated; or did he go a week later, which was 
the extent of the postponement as first announced. In 
fact he did not reach Paris until January 11, traveling 
yn the same train that carried the Dominion delega 
tions. Ar n the interva] President Wilson, varying 
his origina! programme of awaiting the representatives 
f the big Powers in Paris, had visited both London 
ind Rome. The reasons for these changes of plan can 
ynly be surmised; but it would probably not be a wild 
ruess to say that they were related to the factor that 
occasioned all the hesitations and delays of the Con- 


ference--the emergence of diverging points of view 
mong the Great Powers 


b Songer was at the time a story current in London, 
to which not much credence was given but which 
ooked at in retrospect and bearing in mind subsequent 
levelopments in Paris, has the hues of reality. This 
had relation to the occasion of President Wilson’s visit 
England during the Christmas holidays—a visit 
which was carried out upon very short notice. Presi- 
ent Wilson—so the story ran—left Washington with 
he conviction that his idealistic programme of a moder- 
te and healing peace, to be followed by the launching 
of a new international order by the inauguration of a 
League of Nations, would be regarded with but little 
favor by the hard-headed, practical realists of the 
British Governments, weeded to the traditions and 
animated by the motives of the old order. He was 
however buoyed up by the hope that France—republi 
an. idealistic and forward-looking, as he conceived her 
to be—would be an ardent partisan of his views; and 
that this combination 
would be sufficiently 
powerful to give effect to 
them at the Conference. 
The disillusionment of 
his first interviews with 
Clemenceau was a con- 
siderable shock to him. 
As the world knows from 
his extremely frank 
speech a few days later 
in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Clemenceau 
flouted President Wil 
son’s project of establish- 
ing peace on earth by the 
device of a League of 
Nations on the particular 
ground that it offered no 
adequate security for 
France against the men- 
ace of a revived Ger- 
many; and expressed his 
reasoned preference for 
a military alliance of the 
four Great Powers for the 
purpose, first of imposing 
a stiff peace upon Ger- 
many and then of provid- 
ing sufficient force to en- 
force it and to maintain 
it for the period neces- 




















Sir Robert Borden, who has presided at alli 
Overseas Conferences 


sary to make its provisions fully effective. President 
Wilson found that, after her dire experience of the 
preceding five years, France was frankly sceptical of 
the protection afforded by documents, regardless of the 
weight of the signatures attached to them; and further 
that her representatives and advocates had very decided 
views as to the terms of peace that should be imposed 
upon Germany if France was to be preserved, despite 
the victory in the field, from the financial and com 


nercial ruin planned for her by the Hun. 


Britain in Accord With America 

YRESIDENT Wilson thus had his first experience of 

the realities of European international politics; 
and he was so impressed—not to say disconcerted—by 
it that he decided to cross the Channel without delay 
to ascertain at first-hand the attitude of the British 
people and their representatives towards the projects 
to which he had committed his reputation. The result 
was a revelation as pleasing as it was unexpected. 
There was no questioning the meaning of the popular 
reception to Wilson as he passed tkrough the crowded 
streets of London on his way to Buckingham Palace. 
It was more than the compliment paid to the head of a 
kindred nation and an ally in the Great War; there 
was the plain revelation of passionate sympathy with 
the ideals with which Wilson’s name was associated— 
the creation of a new international order based upon 
the theory of a continuing peace. President Wilson in 
his contact with Britishers found everywhere this evi- 
dence of sympathy and understanding, and his inter- 
views with Lloyd George and Balfour, with their revela- 
tion of a common aspiration for something better in 
the future for the world than the periodic recurrence of 
war, laid the basis for useful co-operation at critical 
moments of the conferences at Paris. 

One can easily find in England and Canada ill-con- 
sidered criticisms of United States policy in Paris, 
based upon an impression that it is cock-sure, arrogant 
and expressed without much regard to the sensibilities 
of the Allies; these critics ought to know that there is 
a fundamental community of sentiment and interest 
between the British and United States delegations 
which is not seriously affected by minor divergencies 
of view as to the most practicable means of attaining 
the objects they have in view. There was, it seemed 
to me, a fixed desire in both camps in Paris that, what- 
ever the Peace Conference might do or might faii to 
do, there would be the development of mutual friend- 
ship and understanding between the two great English- 
speaking groups to a point which would ensure for all 
time an alliance of affection and regard between them. 
British or Canadian citizens who think, as some appear 
to, that they are in some mysterious way serving their 
national interests by cultivating an anti-American 
bias, are not doing their country the services they think 
they are. 








od 


fence: long delay in London while the preliminary ar- 
rangements for calling the delegates of the allied 
itions together—a period of seven weeks—was not a 
me of idleness for the members of the Canadian 
as some people in Canada appeared at one 
t An extensive series of offices had been 
set apart for their use in No. 2 Whitehall Gardens, the 

“ bome of the War Cabinet; and here the ministers and 
leir associates and assistants toiled faithfully day 

& fter day at tasks set for them by the development of 
events. Some of those were domestic in character, 

rising from the termination of hostilities; and in con- 


sultation with the Government at Ottawa and with the 
fficia] staff, important decisions had to be reached with 


spect to such matters as demobilization of the troops, 
the extent and character of the gratuities to be paid, 
the repatriation of soldiers’ dependents, and so forth. 
Che operations of the Canadian Trade Mission, headed 
by Lloyd Harris, with Frank P. Jones and R. J. Younge 
as associates, does not come into this story; but during 
December they were deeply engrossed in the apparently 
nsoluble problem of mastering the combination which 
would open-the closely barred British gates for Cana- 
ian imports, and they found it necessary to engage 






















































k almost daily the service of the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce in their wrestle with 
British officialdom. Twice weekly all the members of 
the Canadian Mission, including the trade commis- 
sioners, met in Sir Robert’ Borden’s office to consider the 
1; and the range and importance of these 
ue aled by the discussions, amply justi- 
é re was need of justification, the presence in 
ndon at that time of these Canadian Ministers and 
heir associates 
In addition to all this, of course, was the business 
vhich was the primary cause for the presence of the 
anadian Ministers in London: the preliminary con- 
leration of the British policy which was to be ad 
unced at the Peace Conference. For this purpose the 
Imperial War Conference was convened. Available for 
ts sessions were representatives of all the overseas 
: don ns, with the exception of New Zealand—Mr. 
Massey and Sir Joseph Ward did not arrive in Europe 
intil ten days after the open of the Peace Con- 
erence. W. M. Hughes and Joseph Cook of 
Australia had remaiz from the time of 
he war conferences of th numer; General 
Smuts of South Africa w Iso res nt in London; 
nd there were also avails s representing India the 
Lord Sinha. It was thus 
wi judgment upon ques- 
ions of moment 
J = domestic matter of Im- 
: perial consequence, which 
} been the occasion of bitter 
yartisan controversy, particu- 
arly in Canada, was settled 
vhen the Dominion representa- 
ves agreed to the proposal 
hat Viscount Jellicoe should 
it the Dominions to advise 
: hem on the basis of the nava 


the 


nd 
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h the duty of 
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representir 
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tion. This, however, was not practicable because the 
Canadian Prime Minister could not be expected to 
represent the interests of the other Dominions; nor was 
itreasonable to suppose that the other Dominion’s repre- 
sentatives would be content to limit their participation 
to advice tendered to the British delegation through the 
medium of a British conference of delegates in which 
they would be represented. It was also suggested that 
the Dominion representation upon the British delega- 
tion should be drawn from a panel made up of the 
Dominion Premiers; and that each Dominion would 
appear through its own representative when matters of 
particular interest to itself should be before the Con- 
ference. This proposal was vetoed by the Canadians, 
who pointed out that as they had no special Canadian 
problems to bring before the Conference they would 
under this arrangement never have representation 


An Absolute Demand From Borden 
SINALLY as the result of conferences among the 
Canadian Ministers themselves and interchanges cf 
views with the representatives of other Dominions, Sir 
Robert Borden, at a meeting of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, asked for the direct representation of the 
Dominions in the Peace Conference apart altogether 
from any right they might have to say in the com- 
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The League of Nations Argument in a Nutshell 


sition of the British delegation. From what I heard 


t second hand Sir Robert’s statement to the Cabinet, 


courteous, Was absolutel iat 








1 ‘ S 
terms He said that he could not agree 
gerent country, apart from the Great 
should have irround the C¢ 
table upor ry from that accorded t 
‘ ta, dec couid not accept any ar 
gement by which Cana influence would be 
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ited to the tendering of advice to the British delega- 





tion; licated that, unless Canada was give! 
equality of treatment with tt y Powers of the 


ler whether he 


whose mi i 
, accepted with- 


yrden’s proposal; 











to recommer t to the fav ) 
the other Powers. The strong possibility 
y them to a decision which would greatly 
representation of the British Empire at 
eeting of the Conference was recognized 
s ment of the claim of the British 
which had played so great a part in the war 





I C meet- 
Paris of the executive committee of the Great 


h had charge of the organization of the 


1ittee of the Great Powers which constituted 
organizing agency for the Conference was 
yf two representatives frem each of the five. 








Thus the British Empire was represented by Lloyd 
George and Balfour; France by WC.emenceau ar 

Pichon; the United States by President Wilson (who, 
it is interesting to recall, explained that he was pres 
ent not as President but as Prime Minister of the 
United States) and Lansing. This body was called 
upon to decide the basis and character of the repre 
sentation of each Power, and the procedure which was 
to govern the proceedings of the Conference. At the 
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first meeting of this committee, held in Paris on Janu 
ary 12th—this was a Sunday gathering, by the way 

the proposal that the Dominion should be given direct 
representation came up for action; and objection to it 
came from a quite unexpected quarter—the Americar 
representatives. Both President Wilson and M1 
ned the suggested arrangement. It wa- 


the first projection into the field cf internationa 
diplomacy cf the singular, not to say anomalous, rela 
tionship which exists between 
Great B-itain and the British 
Dominions; and it is not sur 











prising that ie logical and 
acute mind of President Wil 
son should have seen objections 

the pro} 1 It was under 


stood at one time that Presi 
dent Wilson based his criticisn 
not upon the fact that the 
of the arrangement 
would give the British Empire 
excess of 
that of the other Great Powers; 
but in the in 


stands 


adoption ) 





a representation in 


erest, aS ne ex 





te 
Lloyd George it, of the smaller coun 








strongly for Permanent , ‘ , J , 
Piade ries He said—so I have 
grounds for  believing—that 
nada’s claim for equal representation with 
‘bia and other allied Powers of the secor 
¢ e conceded, the proposal went still furthe 
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but Important status of partner 
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representatior 
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as a part of the British Empire or 


accept what he regarded as the logical inference of 
her r 1est for special representatior 
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“rom Cairo unto Karachi 


We follor the trail of Old Romance 
Nay, blaze it, amid the dizzy dance 
Of stars by night and clouds by day; 


We scatter the sky in Medea’s way! 


Old Pharaoh slee ps with dignity 
i e set forth for Karachi, 
ind Cleopatra lies forbid, 
acrun blir g pyrar id: 


Only three be and a beqagar stare 


it the ship we loose for the glamored air 
But the e rolls out, a glittering road 
Where wheel nor keel e’er grooved its trode 
lt takes the hreath like an open door 

That slams a we cross its threshold o'er 

1 airmen bold with a 4 ir pose old 

ts Daedalu ins in the Age of Gold 


. ' ’ 
7 ee b k up and the beggar begs 
ind we quit the Land of the Dozen Plagues; 
The « P t} inundating Nile, 
The Sphi ane fhe cunning crocodile 
Nod ¢ — inal 
Ha ‘ ) ec a inder our gioating eye 
To mud-pie, doll and lizard size. 
. , ‘] 4s aie , 
We f . we 4, and the heimsman smile 
] eag fon a pir g the spicy mue 
Damasecu ti vu ip an anrious glance 
¢ 4 a7 } ; i} be? . 
| é arth é at ¢ her midnigh rance; 
14 ard beating against the stars 
Hial y the peace of her hushed bazaars 


A Flight Through Fableland 


Based on the Aerial Journey Recently Made from 
Cairo to Karachi* 


By MARY JOSEPHINE BENSON 


Who wrote “The Intercepting Spark,” “The 


A few short hours and Bagdad’s hive 
Gapes up at her legend come alive 

A Wishing Carpet carrying two 
Desire-swift through the breathless blue. 
“The Devil's in it,” exclaims a Turk 


And he blesses himself as he goes to work 


In a twinkling Bander Abbas slips 
Mirage-like under our Ship of ships, 

With all her masts of dwarfish size 

To a downward glance from the swinging skies 
ind, pilot, I swell with the birdman's pride 


. oe : 
To mark them over our winge d side, 


The sea embraces Abushehr 

Like a le er, "tis sport to spy on her 
Unblushing but lo ely in scents and dyes 
ind pricele ss woolle ns, with wanton eyes 


t lazily lift as our shadow blots 


He sun, unu ist as the Argonauts. 
In a day anda halt for Kismet’s kind 


he Garden of Eden shrinks behind; 


Omar's forgot 
A India st 


More rich than a carpet of Karachi, 


and we quote Tagore 





etches her rolling floor. 
Our goal and her gate by the harbored sea. 


So tread we the sky on our flying horse, 


Pe gasus, Pegasus, kee ping the course! G 
recently flew from Cairo to Karachi, India, 
crossing all the Oriental countries that lay 


In troth ’tis a *plane, but we feel him prance 
As we venture this route of quaint Romance, 
Over pyramid, mosque and te mple fair, 


First couriers of enchanted air. 


sneral Salmond and 


City of Lost Laughter,” ete 





Captain Ross Smith 


between. 


The Man Who Commanded the Guns 


HE soldier w mse friend 
ly face adorns the front 
cover of MAcLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE this nonth is, by common consent of all 
Canadians, what Gilbert called “the very pattern 
of a modern Major-General’; and the soldiers of 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium, who more than 
nee had their way rade easier for them by the smash- 
ing work of Morrison’s big guns, will heartily re-echo 
the sentiment. MACLEAN’s is rather particular about 
who shal! appear on that front cover. Haig, Foch, 
Beatty, Currie, Pershing, Lloyd George and Bishop, 
have all been there—and that is pretty distinguished 
npany; but Major-General E. W. B. Morrison, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Commander of the artillery of 
the Canadian corps, is fairly entitled on his merits as 
a soldier and a man to rank with the best. 
have been brilliant feats of arms p« rformed 





n this war, and great reputations fairly earned, by 


men who went into it with little military knowledge; 
but, generally speaking, those who have distinguished 
t 


themselves in such cor as or tne en 





ha s abs 
rineers. where a high degree abso 


d away at 





lutely necessary, have been men who sl 
their soldiering during the piping times of peace, when 
their enthusiasm and devotion was looked on by the 
populace with indifference, tolerance, or, sometimes, 
Perhaps Canada hardly realizes eve? 


with contempt 


vet what she owes to the men who devoted their leisure 
and their means to forming the backbone for that army 
of half a million men who are now every day handing 
n their weapons and equipment with the nonchalance 
ef men called on to do a little job, who have done it, 
nd will now merge their identity with that of other 
citizens 

Major-General Morrison is fifty-one years old He 


was born at Dundas, the son of a Scotehmar from 


Glasgow. He has been soldiering for the greater part 
of his life, laying down the pen to take up the sword 
when there seemed to be more need of fighters than 
writers. He began to learn the rudiments of both 
writing and fighting in Hamilton a gooti many years 
ago, when he was a reporter on the Spectator. Late 
n he moved to Ottawa, where h_ became editor of the 
Citizen; and, while helping to create or to “ 
political guns, kept on assiduously learning all he could 
about artillery fighting. His genial smile and quiet 
manner is somewhat disarming; but whether it was 
pouring hot shot into Grits or Germans, Morrison never 


scrap” big 


willingly passed up a reasonably good opportuni 


ty for 
a scrap. 
| agree the Boer war began, he was editor of the 
Citizen, and a Captain in the Royal Canadian 
Artillery He reverted to Lieutenant to get into the 
thick of the fighting quickly, and had his wish, in a 
ble sense. At Koomati he did great service with h 
battery, and, together with four other Canadians, w 


aou 


mentioned in despatches by General Smith-Dorrier 
commanding the column Of the other four, three 
received the V.C., one the D.S.O. Morrison was passed 
over, although, as the London Chronicle said, “he had 
certainly done as much as anyone else to Save an a] 
parently hopeless situation.” But the British Wa 


Office was annoyed. 


verv excellent war letters to the Citizen, and one of 
these, describing the punitive measures taken against 


Morrison had been writing some 


Boers, had been sent to the 


A Sketch of Major-General Morrison — S««'veri'Sio’s ic"otsws 
By THOMAS M. FRASER 


correspondent, ifter it had 

been altered out of all semblance to its true im 
port. The Sun was then as strongly anti-British 

as it is now friendly; and this letter was used for 
propagandist purposes against Great Britain, and also 
made use of by the peace party in England. Lieutenant 
Morrison found himself very decidedly “in wrong” with 
the powers that grant decorations—or withhold then 
The truth came out eventually, however; the Sun 
apologized, and, some time later, Morrison got his 
D.S.0. He was fairly entitled to the V.C., and doubt 
less would have got it but for the facts above related 
He returned to the Citizen, and remained there unti! 
about two years before Armageddon. He kept assidu 
ously on with his artillery work; and in 1912 became 
Director of Artillery on the headquarters staff. Ax 


companied by Mrs. Morrison, he traveled all through 
Germany by special permit from the Kaiser, received 


the British War Office, and saw enough of 





the German defences and preparations to convince him 





that war was coming soor The Germans were ap 
parently very friendly nd honored him with guards to 
meet him everywhere They expressed great admira 


tion for the work of the Canadians in South Africa, 


the Canadian horses. “We would 





! with you, Colonel Morrison,” said 
one German officer of high position, “If you would give 
an ponies yeu used in South 
you two of our jumping cavalry 


is one of the Canad 
Africa, 


horses 





» 
= 
-_ 


Ever after the South African war, Morrison be 
ved that there was no soldier on eartl ke the Can 
an: and in an article written in the Citizen after he 


Continued on page 72 
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ISCUSSING the tariff—‘the unhappy ghost 
at walks behind the scenes of cur Canadian 


vecorder and Times 





politics”’—the Brockville 





sa There is no member of the House at Ottawa, in 
the Government or out of it, who knows exactly where 
he is at.” This statement, coming from that daily 








is chief stock- 
considered to have exceptional weight 
ind veracity. And, in 


in which Hon. George P. Graham 


be 


paper 
holder, may 
addition, it expresses the state 
of mind of the average Canadian fitizen, whether he 
be manufacturer, Western farmer, laborer, or merely 
the ultimate consumer—who doesn’t seem really to 

count. 
‘The farmers of the West,” says the Montreal Star, 
‘have declared that the tariff must come down, or they 
1. The manufacturers swear that it must 


tre ruined. 


stay up, or it 


} is all over with their industries. Organ- 


ized labor clamors for high wages and the trampled 
onsumer still sobs for low prices.” 
“The result,” concludes the Star, “is a chorus of 
noisy dispute.” 
According to the Recorder and Times, there are four 
distinct groups in the House of Commons: 
A.—Membders of the Government: 

1.—A “group that is unwaveringly in favor 
of the highest protection that can be secured 
by legislation.” 

2.—A group the “members of which believe 
in a fairly stiff tariff, with a few concessions 
here and there, more for the sake of peace 
than for the sake of political economy.” In 
this group the Finance Minister, and Acting 
Premier, Sir Thomas White, is classed 

3.—Another “group, 


derals, 


of 


policy 


composed mostly 
I the fiscal 
enunciated by the Liberal party, and 


who 





believe in 


joined 


the Unionist party during the war period 
nly.” 
I Members of the Oppositiva: 
4.—Liberals who have not joined the Union- 
ist party, are avowed free trade advocates, 
and resent any attempt to form a “permanent 
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118 MontH’s VITAL QUES 


~ | ~ | Spe 
} 
et. a < Sew co ddas 


ANanutacturers and Farmers Face 
Each Other Across Tariff Trenches 


he 


never 


announced that 

the who com- 
Maharg, Maple Creek, 
“demand of the Western grain 
ig of the tariff, and the 
free admission of goods which they buy.” The Hamil- 
ton Herald believes that such an appeal is an agitation 
for “It is says the Herald, 
“the Canadian people as a whole that Mr. Maharg and 
is their own 
look after then 


possible protection, and was 


“descended from Covenanters, 
Mr. 


Sask., follow ed, with the 


promise.” representing 





growers for a general loweri! 


“class legislation.” not,” 


his constituents care about; it interests 


only. As for other classes, let them 


selves.” 
East 


* West, resented Col. Currie’s remarks. “Speeches 
of the of Col. not 
prove conducive to the peace of mind of the Western 


r a 


ANY newspapers, in the as well as in the 


inflammable nature Currie’s will 














Col. John A. this rock shall 


come all, 
soon as 


M.P.: “Come one, 
its broad base as 


Currie, 
fly from 
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West 
Twain Meet ? 


East 1s 
° 


slandering the president of the Canadian Coun 


annexationist.” 





as being ar 


~~ 


campaign 
Bulletin, “is « 


for 


i 


of flag-waving,” 


tariff.” 
Currie’s rem 


ng a cor 


Albertan has similar views of Col. 


and says: “When everything else fails, the manufac 
turers insist upon questioning the loyalty of their 
opponents.” 

Nr. Maharg’s speech, demanding “immediate anc 
substantial reduction,” met with almost universal ay 
proval in the West. 

Many newspapers took occasion to counsel agair 


, 1 
any Cleavage Dt 





a es | 


East, and West is 
Where Shall the 


says the Edmontor 
tampede the public into vot 
The Calgary 


larks 


tween East and West, or between manu 


facturer and farmer, or between producer and con 
sumer. “The rift between the farmers of the W 


and the manufacturers seems to be growing 


PReacon the 


Hamilton 


sruption.” 


as Se€SS101 I 


that “this leads only to d “Canada w) 
prosper except there be out 
Manitoba Free Pres 


mind, and 


unanimity points 


The Galt Reporter is of 





Says: 





nspire cleavages, who pro 
re engaged in disruptive 
Never was it more necessary) 
front than to-day.’ 


“Men who seek and 
’ . 
class feeling— 
discreditable work 
Canadians to show a un 


these men a 








ited 
Shes Toronto presses 
age’ i a subject as the tariff 


“After all 


‘cleavage in 














wider,’ 


Times warned the country 


not 


the 


relief that the “clea 


Canada 


I ve a 
is not so Da it on economic as on racia 
religious | conflict does not embitter sox 
relations; it does not make such an appeal! to passio! 
and imagination; the quarrel is not handed down ft 
yeneration to generation.” 
Both East and West, manufacturers and agricu 
turists, claim that all they ask for is “justice.” I 
f the manufacturer is set forth concisely by t 
Sydney, N.S. Post 
( r istrialis ist feel assured of the 
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sane view that tariff protection should be high enough 
to encourage and stabilize manufactures and no high- 
er? These questions are the root of the whole contro- 
ve rsy.” 

And, what sayeth the West? 
| H. WOODS, editor and proprietor of the Calgary 
“"* Herald, in an article 
Industrial Canada, the C 


contributed by him to 


M. A. 


organ, discusses the 


question with exceptional sanity and commendable 
moderation. Mr. Woods is a Conservative, and a 
former president of the Canadian Press Association. 


Above all, he is 
He says: 

“Let me 
of view. 

“Some are fiscal, and are mostly 
differences. We are an agricultural country, producing 
sur earnings from the soil. The East must recognize 
sur needs, and the tariff must be revised to facilitate 
the progr f agriculture in the greatest possible 
legree. But the East will find—and this is important 
to realize—that the West does not want to tear dow1 
Eastern industry, nor to erect a selfish Western pros- 
perity at the expense of Canadian manufacturers. The 
West only wants justice as it sees it, and, though its 
view may sometimes be distorted, it is quite sincere. The 
West will respond readily and generously to 
‘laims that are justifiable in the interests of 


a ‘“Westerner”—but not selfishly so 


define our differences from a Western point 


these essential 








ess ¢ 
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fiscal 


"NTACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Growers’ 


ewan Grain Association about the end of 
March declared that “the farmers’ platform is not in- 
tended to provide material for fine speeches by politi 
rrifling with the Association’s tariff demands 
will mean trouble for someone. 


cians, 
The farmers are ap- 
parently not in the mood for official sophistry; soft 
words must be replaced by action.” 

These were communicated to the Western 


members at Ottawa by Secretary Musselman, and his 


views 


message is harshly criticized by the Hamilton Spectator 
which says: “An insolent telegram has been sent by 


Secretary Musselman, of Saskatchewan Grain Grow- 


ers, to Ottawa, threatening dire things if their over- 
bearing demands are not complied with. He talks like 
a Turk and should be treated as such.” 

The Ottawa Journal-Press pooh-poohs the claims of 
the West as those of a youngster who is yet adolescent, 
but assumes the garments of manhood, asserting the 


maturity. It remarks: 


rights of 

“Nor is a cry about ‘What the West Wants’ worth a 
darn as an argument ii. a discussion of this kind, 
either. The West is coming aio: fine, but it contains 
as yet less than one-third of the peopie cf Conada, and 





a great deal less than one-third of the business means 
f Canada, and if the West wants anything, the rest 


lower tariff. This reused the ire of the Regina Leader, 
wh cl 


in length expressing its reasons for objecting to a 


Says: 

“It is questionable, however, if during all these years 
the manufacturers ever issued such a palpable dis- 
hone snivelling, disgusting appeal as that handed 
cut this week by the General Manager of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association by the direction of the 
Executive Council of that body. It is worthy of the 
despicable, unspeakable Hun who, having plundered, 





destroved and mutilated to the limit of his ability, 
throws up his hands when the hour of retribution 

- 7) * r - ' 
comes, and like an arrant coward shrieks, ‘Kamerad! 


Kamerad! 

The Moose Jaw News takes the Leader to task for 
“such stupidly unnecessary language,” and adds that 
to hand out to the farmers of the West, “a level-headed 
] men with keen business capacities, such 
language as quote above as arguments in favor of 
their claims is only to insult them.” 

The “McMaster Resolution,” as it has been termed, 
created quite a tempest in the House, when A. R. 
McMaster, M.P., for Brome, Quebec, introduced just 
before the conclusion of the debate on the speech from 
the throne, an amendment suggesting that: 


ss 0 





“The increase of duty of 7% and 5 per 








Canada as a whole. Nay more, it will make 
willing sacv:ilices to maintain the integrity 
of Eastern industrial trade.” . 

The Herald, which voices the 
sentiments of its editor, W. A. Buchanan, 
M.P., some months ago came vut in advocacy 
f a “Western Party,” 
of late for its 
emphatic that the “voice 
” heard 


Lethbridge 


Dut has not 


But it still is 
f the West” must 


pressed 


formation. 


-~and heeded 

“The voice of the West is loud in the land 
n regard to the revision of the tariff. It is 
ittered with an emphasis that cannot be un 
heeded. The farmers are not in the mood 
to brook delay in the way of urgent remedial 
egislation for the removal of the tariff bur 
ien.” 

The Moose Jaw Times asserts that “poli 
a factor in the tariff 
juestion, so far as Western Canada is con 


tics have ceased to be 


erned,” and points out that, 


‘ from Alberta to the eastern 
wundary of Manitoba the farmers are of 
inanimous opinion, and the Legislatures of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba have unani- 
nously demanded substantial and immediate 
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cent. be repealed, that the offer of reciprocity 
by the reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States be accepted in its entirety, 
it all staple food products and domestic 
mals be admitted duty free from places 
admitting like Canadian articles, that all 
farm and garden implements, machinery, 
tools, raw materials entering into the manu- 
facture of the same, lumber, fuel, oil, cement 
and fertilizers, and lastly a substantial re- 
duction of the tariff all round.” 


tné 








The amendment defeated by more 
than two to one, the “rump Liberals” polling 
only sixty-one votes. Its defeat is held by 
the low-tariff advocates throughout Canada 
to be due solely to its untimeliness. Free 
traders of the calibre of Michael Clark, Levi 
Thomson, Crerar and Carvell supported the 
Union Government, preferring to express 
their views at a later date. The Lethbridge 
Herald, W. A. Buchanan’s paper, heads an 
editer‘a! after the vote, “a crafty 
move frustrated,” and goes on to say: 


was 


the day 


“The line in the National Anthem, ‘Con- 
found their politics,’ was put into practice in 








eduction 


elopment 


of the tariff. All Western de 


and progress is handicapped by 





x 


The Edmonton Bulletin is loud in its pro 
test against the present tariff, and demands 


tion in the hold-up pri 


“a reduc 
‘e demanded for manufactured 
Saskatoon Star “The tariff issue has 
‘show-down,’ and promises and subterfuges 
not ‘The days of procrastin 
ver,” is the Winnipeg Tribune’ 


the demands 


voods.” The Says: 


ome to a 
avail.” 


vill ation are 





s warning. Each paper 


thus epitomizes f the newspapers in its 
rovince. 

The Canadian 
Winnipeg early in April, and passed the following reso 
ition: 


Council of Agriculture convened in 


Agriculture urges the Do 

the present session of 
its fiscal proposals for the 
itation of Canada, following the expenditure of 
mic power of the country during the war, pro 
ion for the removal of the 7% per cent. war tax and 
al reduction resent protection tariff, 


“The Canadian Council of 
ninion Government during 
Parliament to incorporate in 


’ 


rehabi! 


in the } 
h in the farmers’ platform, believing that no 
which 











seal policy of reconstructior will be complete 
joes not seriously and specifically aim at adjusting the 
infair burden of taxation upon the consuming and 
rroducing asses of Canada, developed out of the 
existing system of raising Federal revenue by indirect 
isa 2 
( enting « their attitude the Toronto Times 
ays 
at nust t ? t and de el p both the home 
it fore narket. Canada must raise an enorm 
1s 1 er to meet war debt nd pension charges. We 
e] t the p ram of the Canadian Council of 
Agricult ’ mpractical ar visionary If it we 
. tion the result would be unem 
oe 
irks that “thoughtful 


that friction is 


Saskatch 





By Sam 


» tariff is only one of the many questions for the returned soldier to turn 


his attention to, the “World” thinks. 
of us have a right to be like the man from Missour 
we have a right to be shown.” 


The Winnipeg Tribune takes exception to the Ottawa 


paper’s statement, and says: 


“Why the use of the hot words found in the Journal 
article? Every full-fledged Canadian has a right to 
say, through the ballot-box, and then through Parlia- 
ment, how the nation shall be governed—what its policy 








shall be. 

The Montreal “in the opinion of 
self-thinking men there are times for all things,” and 
takes the Western low-tariff members to task for think- 
is the time The 
s called “obtuse.” and in headed “The 
of the West,” Free Press 


has the following remarks to 


Gazette says that 


ing that the present for tariff changes. 


West 


‘obtuseness’ 


an editorial 
Manitoba 


make: 


“To give way to anger is usually an evidence of weak 
argument. Perhaps that is why the Montreal 
Gazette in a recent issue became abusive while simul- 
taneously adopting an attitude of superior wisdom to 
wards to de 


the 


ness 1n 


‘+? 


‘the prairie legislators’ who have dared 











mand a lower tariff at a time when the Dominion Gov 
ernment is called upon to make large capital expend 
tures. > 

“The West, after and 
than the few bigoted high tar 
be expected to real legislators’ are 











blazing the trail by Dominion m: 
escape from the mor: ndebtednes y 
) 1 ineptitude nto which the War ind t 
rt-sighted policies of the high protectionists 
have led it. To refuse to follow that trail will be to 
urt disaster.” 

f bow C. M. n page advertisements in the ess 
from one e of Canada to the othe nitiate 
campaign in which it asked the farmer to assist them 
in its endeavor to secure an adequate protective tariff 
The C. M. A. also issued ar t v¥ severa lumr 


Hunter, in Toronto “Sunday Worl 


the House at Ottawa when the McMaster 
tariff resolution was given a short shrift. 
This not so much with regard to the resolu- 
tion itself as the spirit in which it was engi- 
neered. 


that the vote the 
amendment was in no way indicative of the feeling 


‘“oronto Globe asserts on 


throughout Canada; and final action, it believes, will be 


quite different. The Globe says: 


“Were the removal of the War Surtax, for example, 
to be voted upon on its merits there are probably not 
sixty members in a House of over two hundred and 
thirty who would vote for the retention of this no 
longer defensible tax, which took ever $45,000,000 in 
customs duties from the pockets of the Canadian con 
sumers last year, and probably twice that amount in 
excessive profits on goods manufactured at home under 


helt of excessive duties.” 


sneiver 

The Saskatoon Phoenix sums up the opinion of those 
papers in the West who support Union Government, 
but insist a lower tariff, and forecasts a general! 
’ 


election with the tariff as the issue: 


on 


“The McMaster amendment was not well-timed. The 
Opposition could not expect low-tariff supporters of 
the Governn with it at this moment. Liberal 
Unionists can justify their action in voting to avoid an 





election just now. 

he h for an election has not struck. Let the 
| ster bring in his budget; let the country 
; the Government proposes to do with the 
ta f its proposals are inadequate and the 
I Gover! nt’s side, and the country as 
a convinced that no more can be secured, a 
ote which would be ! nount to a vote of want of 
fiden can properly be give Mr. McMaster did 
not promote the cause of tariff revision by bringing in 

mendment at this juncture. 


nion of the Phoe? 


. in the op low-tariff votes 
Ww lominate the House of Commons following a cor 
test fought on that question.” 
The Saskatoon Star, an avowed low-tariff advocate 


f the 


Continued 


Westerr 


page 74 


endorses the attitude « members in voting 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
ufic, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that is 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


German Army Was Ready 
to Capitulate 


Truth of the Situati Armistice ts 


Befi ré the 
» 7“ , 
Re véeaiéed 


Cit 


| T is becoming clearer ali the time that the signing 
of the armistice precluded a complete capitulation 

of the German forces 

| Leo J. Maxse, in 


This point is forcibly made by 





an editorial in the National Review. 


He writes: 





.The German Higher Command was on the point of 
capitulation. The story was clearly forth 
na speech at Heidelberg by Herr Fehrenbach, Presi- 
dent of the German Constituent Assembly. It is 
of the most noteworthy statements of the war, upon 
which we should like to hear expert French, British, 

1 American opinion. According to Herr Fehrenbach, 
tember 26 a confidential communication reached 
id Committee of the Reichstag to the effect that 
1 ria’ was terms with Germany’s 
vemies. “‘All of us knew what that meant. Ludendorff 
declared that Germany must ask for an armistice with- 
in forty-eight 


most set 


one 








+ 


a 





coming to 


hours and that the war was lost. It was 
Ludendorff’s misfortune that he tried to be a Moltke 
and a Bismarck combined in one person. His political 
activity was disastrous.” 

On November 8 the revolution broke out in Bavaria, 
: ind on November 9 in Berlin, Prince Max of Baden 
being replaced in the Chancellorship by Herr Ebert. 
On November 10, in the words of Herr Fehrenbach, 
‘‘a number of us assembled in the Chancellor’s Palace 
n Berlin to listen to the telegram from Spa announcing 
he terms of the Armistice which the Allies were pre- 
pared to grant. There were present Ebert and 
Scheidemann and the members of the new Government, 
Prince Max of Baden and the members of the old Gov- 
, ernment, and I myself was there in my capacity as 

President of the Reichstag.” 
At this 1g Dr. Solf read out the conditions 
ito Germany. Inthe words of Herr Fehrenbach: 
‘You can imagine with what feelings we listened to 
him. Then he read a telegram from our delegates at 
Spa saying that we could either accept the conditions 














eather 
gatnerl 








or reject them: there was no middle course. It was 
a terrible moment, but if there existed ar- as to 


to be followed it was dispelled by a telegram 
ient , which Solf read to us after he had 
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The Dime Novel 








The Anxious Survivor 


In this: 

Hindenburg telegraphed an urgent request to accept 
all the conditions stipulated by the Allies without any 
delay because he could not undertake to hold the Ger- 
man army together any longer. Hindenburg added 
that the German army was already beginning to run 
away and that if we did not accept the Allies’ condi- 
tions immediately, he would be obliged to capitulate 
with all the forces under his command. 


Hindenburg--- After the 
Armistice 


Ge neral is Compelled by Revolutionist to Nee 


AX 


rent 


American Interviewer 

article of very great interest appears in the cur- 
issue of Everybody's from the 
pen of Herbert Corey, the war correspondent. As 
soon as the armistice was signed Corey took the grave 
chance of He 
even got as far as Berlin and the impressions that the 
trip left on his mind are valuable in the extreme. He 
brought back the impression of an unrepentant Ger- 
many. Perhaps the most of | 

article is the account of his interview with Von Hinden- 


Magazine 


slipping across the German border. 


interesting 


part 


burg. 

The officer of the Rath i Workmen's 
Council) who had us in charge at Cassel differed from 
the usual military adjoint in that he was a true revo 
lutioni He was slender and corseted and diffident, 
and clicked his heels most sensationally when he 
saluted. 


He came to us with this plaint 
what merrily inclined. We were at 


(Soldiers an 











when we were some- 


dinner, ana en- 


gaged in demolishing our fift: goose in two days 
Goose meat is not covered by the meat cards in 
Germany, and so he who has the money may eat goose 


We had the n 
ite for the Germar 


when he wil! ney, and although we had 


s best friend, hunger 





lost our appe 
had driven us to it. d become a joke to 


us in the reaction n occasioned by 





a> crit re 
too much goose. “We idenburg would not see 
us,” we s “We knew he time 


“Ah!” said the young 


d and heel-cli each of us a 


al to Ss 
+ 
t 








he withdrew. An hour later were told to presen 
ourselves at the Field-Marshal’s office on the following 
d: The little lieutenant accompanied us, perhaps to 
ee that his orders had been obeyed. We found the 


irshal a pathetic figure, his clothes hanging 


ose upon his huge frame, his gray eyes sad under his 
overhanging brows. But his flared in anger at 
the sight of this unknown little man in an officer’s un 
form. Officers do not enter the Field-Marshal’s rooms 





eyes 


» local Rath,” said the little 
cked valiantly, and if his 
nged the 


w for these gentlemen and I have come wit} 





bowed and nee 


Spirit Was shaken his Knees were not ‘<F 





ntervic 


remember von Hindenburg’ s 
his chair, long after I have 
Enemy or not, the Fie 

t Nic r, d even t tay 

1 about him, he remained the 

he army alike. Every mar 


d von Kluck ane 








figur le War, but or 
manif for Hindenburs 
Rath »up of men wh 
em toh t of ur ‘ 
n touched ft neal 
mer f ae 
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which te phrase ourteous 
blurted out the question 
st deeply interested: “Why 
head of the German armie 


overnment?” 


the Field-Marshal. “T hac 





but I felt it was my duty ] 
until my men have been de 
n safely home Then I fee 

I am getting to be d 

When this tas 

e my part 

power 

ime 


As wer 
our friendly relat 
be resumed.” 
“We are 


selves out. 


se to vo. 





pause i 
We bowed our 


al Ad « 
added: 




















IN THE EX-GERMAN COLONIES 


Demonstration of deep sorrow on learning 


will not be returned to the 


from Paris that they 


Germans 











Events of the War 
Foretold by Stars 


Heavenly Phenomena Marked All 
Stages oft the World Struggle 


l is not to be seriously suggested that 

coming evehts on this earth are fore- 
shadowed by the stars, but it is a fact 
that before and during the course of the 
war the heavens yielded many signs. 
If coincidences they were, there is no 
lenying that they were interesting 
‘oincidences; and a most fascinating 
article is woven around them by John J 
Ross in Chambers’s Journal. He tells 
»f nearly a dozen remarkable astrologi 
‘al and astronomical facts all read- 
ily applicable to ‘the progress of 
the war — signs which preceded 
the start of the war and marked prac- 
tically every important climax there- 
after. His references to two of the most 
important are appended: 

Shortly after the capture of the Holy 
Places a celestial occurrence of pleasing 
appropriateness took place. The planet 
Venus was then a brilliant object in the 
early night sky, and on 5th January, 
1918, it reached an epoch of maximum 
brilliance as an evening star, an event 
which occurs at successive intervals of 
about five hundred and eighty-four days. 
At such times Venus shines with a lustre 
30 surpassing that it has often been 
spoken of by imaginative beholders as a 
return of the “Star of Bethlehem.” As 
an evening star the planet is always to 
be seen in the Western heavens, and it is 
obvious that the “Star of the East,” 
though viewed in the East (terrestrial 
locality) by the Wise Men, must have 
been seen shining in the Western sky, 
since their journey was towards the 
West. The 5th January is the eve of 
(or day preceding) the Church festival 
yn» which is commemorated the 
Epiphany of Our Saviour and His Ador- 
ation by the Magi. If we suppose the 
6th January to be indeed the correct 
anniversary of the day upon which 
“star-led chiefs” did “‘Assyrian odors 
bring,” there appears the interesting 
fact that soon after the “little town of 
Bethlehem” was restored for the first 
time for centuries.to Christian rule, the 
brightest and most beautiful of planets 
—Star of Bethlehem or not—shone down 
upon the city with its maximum bril- 
liance on the night corresponding to that 
of the conclusion of the journey of the 
Mazgi to the shrine at Bethlehem. Surely 
a felicitous coincidence! 

In September 1913 a comet was dis- 
covered in Aquarius by Delavan, a South 
American observer. A year later it was 
easily visible to the naked eye. In the 
words of the great French astronomer 
Flammarion, “A comet that will be 
known in future as the ‘War Comet’ 
reigned in the heavens throughout a 
year, and it will be visible for the en- 
suing five years. Such a long period of 
a comet’s visibility is unknown in 
astronomic annals. . . . Without assert- 
ing the influence of the stars upon our 
planet’s events, the coincidence is, to 
say the least, worthy of notice.” At the 
time of its greatest brilliance (Septem- 
ber 1914) this comet was passing close 
beneath the “Plough” or “Charles’s 
Wain,” the asterism formed by the seven 
brightest and best known stars of that 
most familiar of all constellations—-the 
Great Bear. The alteration of appear- 
ance which its presence temporarily 
produced in the constellation attracted 
much attention, and as the Bear was 
long a symbol of the great Muscovite 
Empire the occurrence naturally sug- 
gested a connection with the war. It 
was hailed as an omen for the success of 
the Russian arms—surely, however, a 
case of the wish being father to the 
thought, for comets have always been 
leoked upon as portents of evil. The 
sequel showed that the traditional view 
would rather have been justified. Also, 
as stated above, the comet was at the 
time of discovery in Aquarius, and this, 
according to tradition, foreboded mis- 
fortune to kings under Aquarius. 
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is reputed by astrologers to be the ruling 
sign of Russia and Prussia. It must be 
granted that this tradition also has been 
abundantly justified by the event. These 
facts are almost as striking as the 
coincidence which marked the return of 
Halley’s Comet in 1910. Halley’s is the 
most famous of all comets. Its visits to 
our neighborhood occur only at intervals 
of seventy-six vears Yet on that occa 


sion its nearest approach te the earth 
(one day out of seventy-six years) oc- 
‘urred on the very day of the late King 
Edward's funeral. Litthe wonder that 
some of his South Afriean native sub 
iects believed the huge and imposing 
ethereal visitant to be a chariot sent to 
celestia! 


bear the monarch’s soul to 


regions 


A High-born Bolshevik 


VW nis 


A rsatocrat 


U'chicherin, Soviet Foreign 


fer Was Once an 


NE of the most picturesque figures 
among the leaders of the Russian 
Bolsheviki is Tchicherin, who acts as 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Govern 
ment. Tchicherin was born an aristo 
crat and was once in the Russian diplo 


| matic service. He does not appear, how 


ever, in the light of the Egalite of the 
Russian revolution. Rather he is the 


| Saint-Just of Bolshevism with perhaps 
| a touch’ of Mirabeau. An interesting 


picture of Tchicherin is presented in 
Current Opinion, made up of extracts 
from various continental papers 


Well deserved, in the opinion of al 
who know the people’s commissary for 
foreign affairs at Petrograd, was the 
tribute paid to him by Kerensky on the 
eve of his own fall: “If Tchicherin 
were with me now, I could defy that 
agronome!” The “agronome” was 
Lenine. Tchicherin had already gone 
over to him. This same Tchicherin is 
the most mystical idealist in the whole 
Soviet republic, says the 
Avanti, and there is justification for the 
assertion of the Paris Humanité (also 
Socialist) that he is the ablest diplomat 
ist in Europe. Tchicherin is acknowl] 
edged as a man of genius even by his 
severe critics in the Temps and he has 
the additional advantages of wealth and 
aristocratic origin. The grandfather of 
the Bolshevist foreign minister was one 
of the famous statesmen of the reign of 
Nicholas I. Another of his ancestors 


Socialist 


was a confidentia! adviser of the great 


Catherine. For a period of over two 
hundred years this family has con 
tributed ambassadors, governors, gen 
erals, Jadies in waiting and exalted 
bureaucrats to the service of the Roman 
off dynasty. The Tchicherins have also 
played their part in all the revolutions 
and conspiracies of the past five reigns 
They have been territoria] magnates for 
generations, and the great-grandfather 
of this Bolshevik foreign minister was 
noted in his day for the immense number 
of serfs upon his innumerable fields. 
The present commissary Tchicherin, 
who was born not far from Moscow 
about forty-two years ago, impresses al] 
the journalists whe meet him with his 
culture, his sincerity and his ability 
Nearly every character-sketch of hin 
in the foreign press is a persona! eulogy 
Much is made of his perfect good humor 
and his absolute humility. He will re 
ceive a correspondent of the Londor 
Mail with spologies for being in his 
pajamas, seeing that the solitary pair 
of trousers he has left are undergoing 
repairs in the shop of a “comrade.” He 








has not known what it is to h: a mat 
tress since he assumed office. “I have 
enten an egg,” he assured the Britor 
ho wanted something for his paper 
that would pass the censor, “and that is 
n event of significance here now.” On 
another occasion he told the correspon 
lent of the Journal (Geneva) t} he 
was glad Mr. Balfour could make him 


elf understood in the French language 
“for he certainly can not make himself 





undersived in the English lan 

Te an editor who found hin th a cop 
of Walt Whitman, Tehicherin said in } 
excellent English: “This nspired 
Another American writer dear to th 
ople’s com ssary is Emerson, whose 


ortrait adc: e wall = 
near Moscow 

As the son of one of the wealthic 
and most prom-nent men in 


young Tchicherin received the educatior 
of a youth of fashion. His early man 
hood, says the Manchester Guardian 
was spent in that quarter of the towr 
‘alled the Byeli Corod, the family mar 

sion being on one of the big bowevards 
He went, naturally, to the great univer 

ity founded by one of his ancestors, and 
although there were thousands of 
students, he was distinguished among 
them all for his poetical personal ap 
pearance and his skill on various musi 
cal instruments. He was reared in the 
orthodox communion by a pious mother 
long on terms of intimacy with the 
mother of the late Czar. A Swiss news 
paper, reciting these particulars, adds 
that the young Tchicherin early mani 
fested the thirst for knowledge in every 
field which remains one of his conspicu 
ous traits. He nearly compromised his 
health by his long vigils in the great 
university library at Moscow. He won 
prizes for Greek composition before he 
was twenty-one. His orations before the 
student body revealed the excitable per 
sonality which is thought to give him an 
almost hypnotic influence over those who 
come into contact with him. He is said 
to fall now and then into fainting spells 
when much under the influence of his 
own emotional excitement. The death 
by drowning of a young girl to whom he 
vas engaged very early confirmed « 
tendency to melancholy which asserted 
tself later and led Tchicherin to resol v« 
upon the life of a hermit in the Gob: 
He was with difficulty dissuaded 
from donning the garb of a monk and 
going upon a pilgrimage to Thibet. At 
this peried of his career began also his 
well-known enthusiasm for Tolstoy and 
mystic theology Tchicherin accepts 
implicitly to-day the gospel narrative of 
the miracles of Jesus and from al] ac 

ounts lives very like a primitive Chris 
tian. He was at one time a vegetariar 
and for a year or more went about wit! 
garments of hair next his skin. 

Yielding to the entreaties of his par 
ents, says the Italian Socialist orgar 
Tchicherin in his early twenties entered 
the Russian diplomatic service. He had 
acquired the language of Central Europe 
and was fairly well acquainted with the 
practice of the chancellory at Petrograd 
After a probationary period there, he 
became first secretary of the embassy it 
Berlin. Speaking German with facility 
graceful on the back of a horse and ir 
the dance. Tchicherin spent a whole 
year in the Potsdam circle before the 
peculiar melancholy and mysticism of 
his nature, which he had suppressed at 
his father’s command, reasserted itself 
Then, we learn from the London News 
he took to Socialism in its extreme forn 

vouring the writings of Karl Marx 
and Engels, and accepting Kar! Kautsky 

sanoracle. When it became general], 
known at the imperial German court 
that the secretary of the Russian en 
bassy was a regular attendant at Socia 
st mass-meetings in Berlin and Munict 
the Wilhemstrasse made representations 
the Nevsky Prospekt. The elder 
Tehicherin made a hurried trip to Berlir 
ind remonstratrated with his son 


lesert 


ain. The young man gave up his post 
fter a stormy scene with his father, the 
et of wr r vot into the Vorwart 
t th e. The theory of his relatives 
hat Tcl ne had lost his reasor 
tion which ved some confirn 
tr tr entricit es of speech ar 
rtment t hich he had always beer 
; I uy fter this episod 
! out Europe, 
vance made him by } 
had been a grea 
neires ve i famous beauty. H 
n now forme ne of the great colonie 
political refuges which lend color 
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the Swiss towns of Berne and Kienthal. 
Tchicherin wrote brilliantly for all the 
leading revolutionary gazettes published 
in Switzerland. His pamphlets have been 
circulated by the thousand in his native 
country. He seems not to have run 
across Trotzky until after that agitator 


What Rights 


What Have Those Below? 


Puzzlers for the Future 


And 


WRITER in the Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Gazette discusses with 
considerable interest and genuine knowl- 
edge some of the troubles and trials of 
the earth-dweller when flying becomes a 
common method of locomotion. 

For instance, it may be asked, what 
rights has the owner of a house against 
an aviator flying over him? Again, “if 
a chauffeur can be arrested and fined 
for driving his noisy car past your bed- 
room windows with his muffler open, why 
should an aviator not be forbidden to fly 
over your roof with the sleep-waking 
rattle and bang of his engine running 
2” And still again, 


4 


without a muffler? 
suppose an aviator “drops a monkey- 
wrench from five thousand feet in the 
air and cracks your child’s skull—how 
are you to identify the owner of the 
plane or prove that the monkey-wrench 
was dropt by him?” An Inter-Allied 
Air Commission is working on aviation 
problems in Paris and will institute a 
system of marks for aviators, a meteoro- 
logical service, and a system of educa- 
tion in air navigation. People interested 
in aviation have suggested a number of 
questions that must be settled by some 
authority and settled before very long. 
The writer in the Little Rock daily calls 
attention to several of these interest- 
ing new problems: 


1. How shall we fix the limit to be 
placed on a landholder’s ownership of 
the air above his land? 

2. Should not a property-owner have 
the protection of the law against the 
noise-nuisance of air-machines? 

3. How can a man’s legal privacy be 
protected against the prying eyes of air- 
machine passengers? 

4. If the old rule is maintained and 
individuals and corporations own the 
air above their property and claim pro- 
tection against trespass, should they be 
taxed for the air as they are for the 
land, and how much? 

5. If several machines are flying at 
the same time over a man’s land, and 
one of them drops a monkey-wrench or 
other object and injures him or one of 
his family or his property, how is he 
going to place the responsibility? 

6. Can we regulate the use of tele- 
scopes and photographic apparatus by 
aviators flying over private property? 
The powerful photographic instruments 
now used by aviators give a clear view 
of intimate personal affairs that are 
happening on the earth miles below. 

7. When a machine is flying high, 
how is a landowner always to determine 
exactly and to a legal definiteness 
whether or not it is over his property 
and thus guilty of trespass? 

8. The State can tax the !and and 
take it for public use under certain con 
ditions from private owners by pay 
ments of a reasonable sum. Can the 
State do the same with the air? 

9. Assuming that the use of the air 
by airplanes constitutes trespass against 
owners of property lying beneath, what 
would prevent unscrupulous capitalists 
from buying a circle of land about every 
great city, thus isolating it and prevent- 
ing air-machines from entering the city 
at all? 

10. If a man owns a very narrow 
strip of land it is not considered trespass 
if a neighbor jumps over it. How much 
more a trespass is it if a machine flies 
over a proportionately wide strip? 

11. If an aviator is flying with the 


took up his own abode in Paris, but 


Lenine always on the lookout for young , 


men of promise, sought his acquaintance 
while Tchicherin was still in the diplo- 
matic service. The two became intimate 
friends. They lived in the same house 
at Zimmerwald before the great war. 


Has Aviator? 


wind, can he claim that he is in the same 
air that he was in when he started on 
his trip? 

12. It is admitted that railroads oper- 
ating under franchises from the State 
endanger the safety of the public, but 
public interest justifies this. Can not 
the State give air-ships a similar right 
to navigate? 

13. Shall hunting und shooting from 
airplanes of shore birds and animals 
that roam in the open be forbidden? 

14. What provisions against crimes 
can be made in the matter of aerial navi 
gation? In times of industrial or social 
disturbances, when it is necessary to 
keep watchful guard over such places as 
reservoirs, railway bridges, arsenals, 
and the like, could not a member of the 
trouble-making element drop peison or 
dynamite from a plane overhead and 
thus elude the guard? 

15. If aman hasa grudge against an 
cther, what is to prevent him making a 
night flight and dropping dynamite on 
his enemy’s property, demolishing it, 
and probably killing the occupants? 

16. What rules and regulations can 
be devised to make air traffic safe? 
what signals will be necessary? If cer- 
tain air “highways” are not designated 
and followed, who is to prevent collisions 
in midair when planes become numer 
ous? 

17. What system of examination and 
licensing of pilots could be rigid enough 
to prevent danger to person and pro- 
perty due to accidents resulting from 
the over-confidence and carelessness of 
pilots? 

18. What system of aerial policing 
could be devised for the apprehension 
of law-breakers in the air? Will aerial 
traffic stations be installed for the pre- 
vention of speeding and joy-riding? 
Would it be possible to contrive some 
such arrangement as the auto-trap? 
How can license numbers be shown large 
enough to be practical? 

19. If the air police are inadequate 
or helpless to apprehend trespassers or 
marauders, shal] landowners be allowed 
to have the protection of a cannon or 
machine gun, and thus take the law into 
their own hands, as is the practice on 
land? 

20. If an aviator is flying high and 
commits a crime, how can we decide 
what county or State has jurisdiction 
over him? 

21. If a man sees a machine in the 
air and is certain it is over his land, how 
can he have the pilot arrested? 

22. Probably property-owners in New 
York and other large, congested cities 
would not consider themselves tres- 
passed upon by aircraft, inasmuch as all 
that the pilots and passengers could see 


as the machine passed over the city 
would be chimneys, church steeples, and 
roofs with washing hanging out. On the 
other hand, farmers, mereantile estab 


lishments with part of their plant in the 
open, stock farms, and such would con 
Where is the line to 


sider it trespass. 


be drawn? 


23 A ship in distress at sea can, if 
necessary, descard any or all of its 
carge d only the fish are affected, but 
what would the result be if a cargo- 
carrying ship of the air were in similar 
predicament? 

24. If airplanes and dirigibles are to 


be allowed fre 


wed and unregulated passage 
through the air, what is to hinder the 


owners of apartment blocks and houses 
near ball-grounds, race-tracks, etc., 
from allowing capacious captive balloons 


to be hitched to their buildings while the 
occupants watch the sport? 

25. What provision can be made for 
the protection of lumber-yards, muni 
tion-factories, and the like against fire 
due to neglect or design on the part of 
air pilots? In taking preventive meas- 
ures against fire or explosion would it be 
necessary to place “Keep Off” signs in 
clear view of approaching planes? 
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Failures Included in Cabinet 


Sweeping Indictment of Several 
Selections h, vf rg loyd Ge orge 


—— 


I Ren defeat of Mr. Asquith at the 

recent election is generally accepted 
as the logical outcome of his war atti- 
tude. It is rather surprising, in fact, 
to see how very generally this view is 
now expressed. In the current issue of 
Blackwood'’s Magazine, clearly the best 
and most reputable of English maga- 
zines, there appears a summary of the 
election results and the causes, which 
confirms many of the contentions set 
forward by Maclean in this 
magazine and in the Financial Post at 
all stages of the 


says: 


The defeat of Mr. Asquith and all 
his lieutenants marks the awakening of 
England from a dismal dream. The 
Bill of 1832 made the middle class omnip- 
»tent, and the middle class had its way. 
And its way was bad, because of all 
‘lasses it has shown itself the most 
bitterly selfish, the least capable of 
inderstanding. It despised the class 
below it, it was jealous of the class 
above. The working class has kept it- 
self hardy by manual toil; the leisured 
‘lass has strengthened its muscles and 
its brains by field-sports. The middle 
class, on the other hand, has been con- 
tent with the counting-house. The 
bagman’s millennium has seemed its 
golden age; to buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and to sell in the dearest, was for 
it the whole duty of man. If child 
labor helped the cotton-spinners in the 
fierce struggle for wealth, then children 
must be condemned to work ten or 
twelve hours a day in the factories. And 
it should be remembered that all the 
Bills which , alleviated the lot of the 
workers were passed by Tory Govern- 
ments. 

The ideal, or its lack, of the nine- 
teenth century was the ideal, until yes- 
terday, of Mr. Asquith and his friends. 
They had learned nothing from the war. 
They went to the country confidently 
with all the old cries. Their torn ban- 
ners still bore the foolish device Free 
Trade, and they seem to have believed 
that nothing more was asked of them 
except devotion to the time-worn creed 
of Manchester. And they are one and 
all out of Parliament. We shall hear no 
more of their class-selfishness, of their 
egoism, of their lust after large profits 
and quick returns, of their ready sacri- 
fice of nationa! interests to provincial 
greed. At last the door of good British 
yak, which they took pride in banging, 
bolting, and barring, will be opened to 
yur kinsmen overseas; and the Empire, 
which they, being true little England 
ers, sincerely despised, will grow in 
strength and unity. In brief, the elec 
tion has dissipated a dark cloud which 
overcast us for nearly a century, and 
the sun of patriotism will perhaps shine 
spor us once more, 

The article then goes on to dea] with 
the new Cabinet of Lloyd George and to 
point out certain mistakes he has made 
in the matter of his selections 

The result of the Genera! Election is 
said to be a personal triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd George, and the triumph is not 
wholly undeserved. Whatever his fail 
ings may be, and they are not few, he 
was resolute to beat the Germans, and 
he has helped to inspire the country 
with the will to win. But by a man 
euvre, which no wise man will applaud, 
he put his own ticket on such candidates 
as he supported, and he is plainly en 
titled to exact their allegiance as part 
of a well-understood bargain Where 
fore in the making of his Cabinet he 
should have had a free hand. If only 
imagination and courage had been his, 
he might have ensured a strong and 
honest Government. And he has failed, 
where success was easily within his 
grasp. A vast and docile majority in 
the House would have supported him 
had he chosen new men for old places 


Colone] 


war. Blackwood's 


But being a mere 


politician, he has | 


thrown away his opportunity with a | 


careless cynicism. His new 
is made up of the old materials, and 
the most that he has ventured to achieve 
is to shift a plank here and there into 
a fresh place. This method does not 
make for stability, and we shall not 
be surprised if the strongest majority 
known to history does not melt away 
like snow in sunshine. 

For some of the appointments we have 
nothing but praise. We rejoice to see 
that Lord Milner is to preside over the 
Colonial Office, and that Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is once more Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The country has con- 
fidence in Mr. Arthur Balfour, and wel- 
comes him back to the Foreign office. 
Some other Ministers are practiced ad- 
ministrators, and in less troubled times 
might be trusted not to make mistakes. 
But when we have said so much, we 
must acknowledge that Mr. Lloyd 
George has, for the rest, betrayed the 
trust reposed in him. To put Sir F. E. 
Smith on the Woolsack is to lower the 
dignity of English life. Neither his 
career in politics nor his legal attain- 
ments justify his elevation. Thus an 
injury is done not only to the country 
but to a high office, which has been 
held by many great and learned men. 
The politicians are not held in good 
repute just now, and they will not re- 
cover the respect, which once they won 
and deserved, if they find levity a bet- 
ter guide of conduct than the profit of 
the State. 

A Prime Minister who has made Sir 
F. E. Smith Lord Chancellor could not 
omit Mr. Winston Churchill from his 
favor, and the most unpopular dema- 
gogue in England is now our Minister 
for War. A worse appointment could 


not have been devised, for it proves that | 


in Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion those 
who have failed disastrously in politics 
should be marked out for promotion. Mr. 
Winston Churchill has enjoyed a parti- 
colored career. He has held many 
offices, and it cannot be said truthfully 


that he has adorned any one of them. | 


But evidently he is indestructible. The 
most of men would never have recovered 
from the adventure of Lamlash Bay. 
Mr. Churchill was the hero of that ad- 
venture, and he is Minister for War. 
The “gambles” in which he has indulged 
during our struggle with Germany have 
been costlier for others than for him. 
For Mr. Churchill] it was merely a mat- 
ter of heads I win, tails you lose. So, 
immune from punishment and relieved 
of all responsibility, the men entrusted 


Cabinet | 





with the conduct of public affairs do | 
what they will, and keep a closer eye | 


upon their own prosperity than 
the welfare of the country. 
army, it will be asked to make the best 
of a bad job, and Mr. Lloyd George will 
be lucky if his dangerous appointment 
to the War office does not shatter what 
might have been the strongest Govern- 
ment of all time. Perhaps he thinks 
that, since the Armistice is signed, the 
army matters less than Mr. Churchill’s 
displeasure. 

With an equal cynicism Mr. Lloyd 
George has reinstated Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond at the Board of Works. As we 
have pointed out already in these pages, 


nothing could be more grossly indeli- 
cate than this choice. Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond is German in blood and 


race. The fact that he was born upon 
English soil alone makes him an Eng 
lishman, and as he presides over the 
Board of Works, it will be his duty to 
approve and control the monuments set 
up by the country in honor of our dead 
heroes. Nearly a million Britons have 
fallen in the war which this country has 
helped to wage against Germany. And 
a man who is German in name and race, 
a man who is bound to Zeigenhain in 
Hesse-Cassel by a long line of ancestry, 
and whose “lineage” is all unsullied by 
one speck of British blood, is permitted 
to decide what shape and form the 
national memorials dedicated to those 
who gave their life for Britain shall 
assume. Can you believe that the Ger- 
mans themselves would ever permit a 


upon | 
As for the 
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Grape-Nuts 


supplies the growing child's dieta- 
ry with the vital mineral elements 
and all the nourishing goodness of 
wheat and barley. Children are very 
fond of this delicately sweet, crisp 


food. 
It's a Builder 


da Food Board License No. 2-026 





A Battery Good Enough for Subs 
Can’t Help Being Right 





The storage batteries in the Subs have to be the very acme of 
perfection—on their toes in every emergency, ee ey 8, Fer and 
100% efficie-t. Because the Hart batteries attain this high standard 
they were selected for Sub service in both the British and French Navies. 


JL.Battéry 


THE AUTO STARTING 
AND LIGHTING 
BATTERY WITH 25 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND IT. 






Pama} 


that your next battery is an 
M.S.L. 

There is an M.S.L. Service 
Station in your neighborhood, 
where you can_ obtain expert 
advice free of all charge. Avail 
yourself of this opportunity to 


prolong the life of your battery. 


THE CANADIAN HART ACCUMULATOR Co., Limited 


Makers of batteries for Automobile Starting and Lighting—Electric 
Vehicles, Railways, Fire Alarm Systems, Central Stations, Farm Light- 
ing—Electric Trucks, Telephones, Etc. 


ST. JOHNS, P.Q. 4 


For twenty-five years we have 
specialized in storage batteries for 
every conceivable purpose. Our 
M.S.L. is the result, built in 
Canada, ard specially made to 
withstand our climatic conditions. 
It always gives A.1. service. See 
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To Prevent Chapped Skin 


—use warm water and 
Baby’s Own Soap. 


The warm water opens the pores 
of the skin and the minute particles 
of pure refined vegetable oils which 
form the creamy, fragrant lather of 
Baby’s Own Soap are absorbed into 
the skin, keeping it soft, healthy, 
and preventing cracks and chaps. 
















A perfect rinsing, then smart 
rubbing when drying guarantees & 
fine smooth skin in any weather. 


Best for Baby 


SO Best for You 


Canada’s Standard toilet and nursery soap for over 30 years. 
ALBERT SOAPS, LIMITED, - MONTREAL. 
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like outrage? Not even Herr Houston 
Chamberlain, the staunchest champion 
of Deutschthum in,the world, would be 
allowed to‘perform the deelicate duty of 
setting up a shrine in honor of Germans 
fallen upon the battlefield. Mr. Lloyd 
George is obviously unconscious of the 
incongruity, and Sir Alfred Moritz 
Mond has so little sense of the fitness 
of things that he does not decline a 
post from filling which with dignity he 
is debarred by his antecedents. Humor 
is a quality which has escaped him as 
plainly as propriety. Not long ago, in 





speaking of Stonehedge, he referred 
with some unction to our ancestors. 


Were, then, the Monds, the Weinbergs, 
and the Léwenthals among those who 
worshipped the sun on Salisbury Plain? 
Did Zeigenhain and Cologne also send 


Grom Prussian Marshal Was 
Trapped by French Officer 


THE who 


came through the war with an un- 
impaired reputation for military success 
Von 
Serbia and Roumania and took such an 
important part in the Russian debacle 
Von Mackensen had the good fortune to 
be left in the eastern area and so es- 
caped being involved in the defeats in- 
flicted on the Germans on the western 
front. There can be no question that 
he would have succumbed to the hammer 
blows 





one German commander 


was Mackensen, who smashed 


of Foch just as surely as Von 

1 Ludendorff but’ it is 
probably true that of the three he pos- 
sesed more of the qualities of the suc 
cessful 


anc 


Hindenburg 


general. It is 
that this grim 
is supposed to be of Scotch descent, his 
name of Mc 


interesting to 


note Prussian Marshal 


being a Germanization 


Kinnon. 


When the armistice was signed Von 
Mackensen was in Roumania and he 
was, therefore, left in a decidedly tick- 
lish position. He attempted to get back 
with his army to Germany through 
Hungary but was interned en route. An 
interesting story of how his internment 
was brovght about is told in L’ /llustra- 
tion of Paris: 

To a request from the Hungarian 
Government that he his word of 
honor that he would not try to escape 
into Germany, Mackensen had made 
this cryptic reply: 

“T give my word that I shal) not leave 
as long as there is a German soldier on 
Hungarian territory.” 

The Hungarians, not knowing exact- 
ly how to go about disarming and intern- 
ing Mackensen’s 80,000 veterans, then 
asked their commander to order them 
to give up their arms and submit to in 
ternment. 

“I will give the order,” said Macken- 
sen with fine irony, “but I cannot an- 
swer for its being carried out. My 
troops, you see, are so undisciplined!” 


rive 


Meanwhile, his divisions, fully armed 
and equipped, were moving steadily to- 
ward Germany. And soon evidence that 
their commander meant to follow them 
reached Lieutenant-Colonel Vix, head of 
the French military mission at Buda- 
pest. Vix heard one day a few weeks 
ago that Mackensen was actually pack- 
ing up his belongings, and at once com- 
municated with the commander of the 
French troops in Belgrade, asking per 
mission to detain Mackensen in order 
that the terms of the armistice might 
not be violated, and asking at the same 
time for a detachment of soldiers to en- 
able him to arrest the grim Prussian 
General Henrys, French commander of 
Belgrade, at once ordered four squa 
drons of spahis, or French colonial 
cavalry, under Colone|] Guespereau, who 
were stationed at Temesvar, to proceed 
with all possible haste to Foth. 

In the meantime, things were moving 
auickly at the latter place. Mackensen’s 


thei representatives across the sea to 
de proper obeisance at the summer 
solstice? For our part we would far 


rather see our dead heroes honored only 
in the hearts of those who mourn then 
than admire the loftiest pillar, golder 


and far-seen, set up to their memory 
with the sanction and concurrence of Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond. If Mr. Lloyd 


George refuses to respect the suscepti 
bilities of all true-born Britons, he wil! 
create for himself an unpopularity 
which he cannot withstand. The laws 
of England decree that a man is a 
motor-car if he is born in a garage. And 
in accord with this law, which needs 
amendment, Sir Alfred Moritz Mond is 
an Englishman; he is not the kind of 
Englishman who should help to record 
the sacrifices of our soldiers. 


How Mackensen Was Caught 


baggage had already been sent away 
The Marshal's departure seemed a ques 
tion of hours. Lieutenant Genevrier 
of the French army, who had motored 
from Budapest to Foth in order to keep 
an eye on the German, found himself 
in a difficult position. He had secretly 
posted a few men to watch every exit 
from the chateeu where Mackensen was 
living and keep him informed of the 
prisoner’s movements, but, having me 
armed force, he realized that he could 
do no more. He also realized that if 
Mackensen got wind of the fact that he 
was being watched by a French lieu 
tenant, he would at once take alarm and 


dash away in an automobile, spoiling 
the whole plot. 

Genevrier proved himself a man of 
raft and resource. First, he had al 


the telephone so that Mack 


wires cut, 


ensen and his suite could not commun 
eate with the outside world by wire 


Then, leaving his automobile a few hur 
dred yards away, he into th 
park surrounding the chateau under the 
protection of night, and placed himself 
where he could see what went on inside 
of Mackensen’s aids entered 
where the telephone was, and 
up someone He rang 


crawled 


r th 





Seon one 
the roon 


tried to 1 








again and again. Then, with an oath 
he dashed the instrument on the ground 
Genevrier realized that something im 





afoot It behooved the 
Frenchman to keep himself posted or 
everything occurring in the chateau 
scovered lurking ir 
heuse, his missior 





but, should he 
“ae 


tne park c.iose to the 





would be guessed and his prey would es 
‘ape hin 

And—where were the French cavalry 
men? According to the arrangement 
made with the commander at Belgrade 
they st i have r hed Foth by the 
time that Gene er had crawled into the 
park. But there was no sign of then 

Hungary’s war-time railways had 
proved inadequate to the task of get 

ng them there on time. Genevrier 


t Y 


sition was becom embarrassing 
Then he had a brilliant idea. Pre 
senting himself suddenly before the con 
mander of the Hungarian guard placed 
rvver Mackensen, Genevrier declares 
} i. French officer sent o 
ssion to Vacs, a village new 
is automobile had suf 
ident a short distance down 
Would not the Hungarian be 










special m 
Foth, and that | 
fered an ac 
the road 








so kind as to send a few men to hel; 
the chauffeur fix it? 

The Hungarian was all sympathy. At 
once he dispatched some of his men 
down the road where Genevrier’s chauf 
feur—whom the lieutenant had apprized 
ef his scheme—was lying flat under the 

lool 5 or imaginary damage 
bsougntto he rit Frene 


p> 


» the chateau 


Ing close ¢ 











with the Hungariar 

ruara. They got along 

( after two full hours had 

el were stiil chatting. And 

wn the road hautfeur and the 

arian soldiers still tried to tinke 
Genevrier’s automobile into shape. 

At last, from three different dire: 

tions, the French spahis vallope 1 dow! 


Genevrie 


h 


upon the chateau of Foth. 
} Hur varian with a 


turned to the affable 


zmile: 


| 





enor 
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Real Silk 


‘ You cannot be too particular 
when buying silk 
hosiery. It pays to 
get Mercury Silk 
Quality. 

The silk is so 
beautiful, so fine, 
so lustrous, that 





you can tell at /~% 
once that it is * 
extra quality. 
The hose are so 
evenly knitted that 
there isn’ta streak 
or a rough spot 
anywhere. 


Mercury Silk 
Hosiery gives sat- 
isfaction, as also 
dees Mercury 
Seamless Fash- 
ioned Hosiery in 
cashmere, mercer- 
ized lisle and cot- 
ton. All fashion- 
able shades. 

Also Men’s Half Hose and Children’s Hosiery of 
dependable Mercury quality. 


MERCURY MILLS, LIMITED - 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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“Lieutenant,” he said, “I thank you 
for your hospitality. My mission is ac- 
complished.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
Hungarian. 

Lieutenant Genevrier pointed silently 
to the spahis. Then he went up to 
Colonel Guespereau, their commander. 

“Colonel,” he said, “Mackensen is still 
here.” 

Guespereau demanded at once to be 
taken to the German Marshal. The 
latter, in a fury at what happened, re- 
fused to receive him. 

“IT am a prisoner of the Hungarian 
Government and acknowledge no other 
authority here,” he said. 

Guespereau insisted. Then Macken- 
sen said that he would send an officer 
to the park outside the chateau, where 
the French soldiers were posted, to par- 
ley with their commander. But the 
Colonel was adamant. 

“T have orders to see Marshal Mack- 


The New British 


A Sketch of Mr. 


] Adamson the 
Head of the Labor Party 


S a result of the overwhelming ma- 


44 jority of the Lloyd-George Govern- 
ment, there really is no clearly 
defined Opposition in the British 
House of Commons. The Labor 


Party, as the largest of the 
various independent bodies, will probab- 
ly be designated as the official Opposi- 
tion Party and Mr. Adamson of East 
Fife will become the official leader. J. 
B. Firth tells something of Mr. Adam- 
son in the course of a pungent article in 
the Fortnightly. He writes: 


Let us turn from this most disappoint- 
ing Ministerial Reconstruction to the 
House itself. It is going to be a very 
scrambling sort of Opposition in the 
new Parliament. There will be no 
large, well-organized, and well-disci- 
plined group of “His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion,” under the lead of a recognized 
Leader of the Opposition, with the nu- 
cleus of a potential administration at 
his side. The bench to the left of the 
Speaker will, indeed, be occupied. But 
it is one thing to sit in a place and an- 
other to fill it, and it is manifest that 
there can be no Front Opposition bench 
in the old sense of the term. These 
words imply no disrespect to the Labor 
Party, which, as the largest body out- 
side the Coalition, has formally claimed 
the place and the title of His Majesty’s 
Opposition. The irony of the situation 
is that even they would have to go if 
the Sinn Feiners chose to exercise the 
right which attaches the numerical 
strength, for they are seventy- 
three, and Labor is only sixty-three. But 
apparently the Sinn Feiners are stand- 
ing aside, and so Labor has stepped for- 
ward to take what there is to be taken, 
and Mr. Adamson will be the Leader of 
the Opposition. The right honorable 
member for East Fife—to give Mr. As- 
quith his old Parliamentary name—is 
thus succeeded by the right honorable 
member for West Fife. It sounds but 
a little change, but no political instru- 
ment known to man can measure the 
difference. The speeches delivered at 
the conference of the Labor Party where 
this important decision was reached 
were full of confidence. The Labor 
leaders believe that the future is theirs 
—not the distant future, but the near. 
Either the next General Election or, at 
furthest, the next but one is to give 
them the Parliamentary majority which 
will make them rulers of the State. It 
is an intoxicating prospect; and some 
are obviously intoxicated by it. The 
golden fruit which seemed so high be- 
yond their grasp ten years ago is now 
about to drop into their lap! They have 
only to wait for the hour of reaction, 
they think, and the new voters who piled 
up such colossal majorities for the Coali- 
tion will vote next time for Labor. Time 


ensen,” he announced, “and I will see 
him, if need be, by force!” 

That settled it. The Colonel was 
taken to Mackensen. Guespereau 
crossed the threshold of the room and 
saluted. Mackensen said to him in good 
French: 

“Bon jour, monsieur.” 

That was enough. All Guespereau 
had wanted was to assure himself that 
Mackensen was indeed in the chateau 
He threw a strong guard around the 
building and put a French officer in the 
next room to the German Marshal with 
strict orders to watch him. 

Under the terms of the armistice, the 
Field-Marshal might be interned only on 
Hungarian soil; so a few days later he 
was removed in a special train to the 
chateau of Count Chotek, brother of the 
Countess Sophie Chotek, wife of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who with 
her husband was a victim of that his- 
toric murder in Serajevo in 1914, which 
was the starting-point of the world-war 


Opposition Leader 


will show whether such a forecast is 
right; for the present, the Labor Party 
in the House of Commons is essentially 
a party of Trade-Unionists. The 
miners are in the ascendant: hence the 
choice of Mr. Adamson as leader. The 
I.L.P. element, which was pacifist and 
defeatist during the war and is revolu 
tionary and Bolshevist in spirit, is left 
without representation in the new Par 
liament. The Intelligentsia section has 
suffered the same fate. What remains 
is solid Trade Unionism, which regards 
itself as moderate and averse from ex 
tremes, and which is usually reasonable 
in temper and in counsel. Nevertheless 
it is nervously afraid of the Labor 
Left Wing, which, despite its present 
extinction at the polls, is tireless, im 
placable, and burning for revenge, and 
which will vent its energies in foment 
ing discontent, industrial trouble, and 
social disorder. The Labor Party holds 
« vicious wolf by the ears, and the situ 
ation is the more extraordinary, be 
cause the Left Wing is powerfully re 
presented on the ruling committee of 
the Labor Party. Thus the Labor Party 
outside the House will continue to exer 
cise a very powerful influence upon the 
action of the Labor Party within it 
and no one imagines that Mr. Adamson 
has an easy or pleasant time before him 

He enjoys, indeed, the respect and 
sincere good wishes of all who have 
watched his short Parliamentary career 
But he has not hitherto sharply im 
pressed himself upon the House. He is 
a slow, almost a labored, speaker. Speech 
seems hard for him and thought stil) 
harder. He holds his principles sure 
and fast, but their range is narrow. He 
is a leader whom men will trust for his 
integrity, but there is no magic on his 
lips, and no leader of men can revea 
visions to others which he does not him 
self see. Mr. Adamson, indeed, is in 
rather a forlorn position. For though 
it is a great thing to hold the Leader 
ship of the Opposition, to excel in it re 
quires exceptional gifts. Even to cut 
a tolerable figure calls for a fairly 
generous endowment. Among the 
Leaders of the Opposition of the past 
have been masters of invective like Dis 
raeli; stately and dignified orators like 
Fox and Gladstone; supreme Parlia 
mentarians like Peel, Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Asquith; keen 
dialecticians like Mr. Balfour; first 
class men-at-arms like Sir William Har 
court, ready to deal good slogging blows 
at any hour of the day or night; solid 
men, but of sterling ability, like Sir 
Stafford Northcote; dashing guerilleros 
like Lord Randolph Churchill. Where 
in this gallery is the appropriate pane 
for Mr. Adamson? The House is gen 
erous; it will hope, if only for its own 
sake and for its great tradition, that 


the Labor Party will do well in its new 
occupancy of the Front Opposition Bench 
But it will be a startling change, and it 
is not the mere change of personnel 
that matters; it is the change of tone, 
the change of mental outlook, that will 
One side of the House 


be so marked. 
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of Commons will talk, think, and look 
like a section of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. Will that add dignity to its bear- 
ing, persuasion to its voice, or wisdom 
to its decrees? 

Mr. Adamson, therefore, is faced by 
ne of the most severe ordeals which 
»ver confronted a British Parliamen- 
tarian, and though Mr. Clynes may be 
a tower of strength at his side, we do 
not see the impulsive Mr. J. H. Thomas 
sitting very close to the bonds of party 
liscipline 
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Norse Bravery in 
Jaws of Hun 


How Norway Played Her Part in 
Nhe u ar ae } HW orld Fe eedom 


( = of the most interesting series of 
articles appearing in any publica- 
tion is “Loose Leaves of Diplomacy” by 


Samuel Hopkins Adams in Colliers’ 





Weekly. In a recent issue he takes up 
1 certain crisis that arose in the rela- 
tionship between Norway and the Allied 
ations under the colorfu) heading 
‘Skaal to the Norsemen.” It deals 
with the peculiarly difficult position in 








which Norway was placed and how the i] AN We — 1 hid 
Allies extricated her He writes in A \ fur lLessom ti ie 
part: oe : . 1 Hi 
; OW SIR- you've heard the President's 1 iit 
soth for business reasons and for | 
sentiment, the Norse preferred the Eng- 
ish market to the German. The alliance 
between the British and the Norse reign- 
nz families bent the national mind HH 
strongly toward the Allied cause. Prob- 1 HHI 
lw ¢€ sd 7: > 2 7o¢ 
ke a Fon seco had in this busimess—-the necessity of timing all our 


criticism -here’s the secret of how you 


ment- ‘his schedule. The war has taught 
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can increase the output of your depart- t 
fh 

: A 

us one lesson which absolutely must be followed 


sympathy against her, she had fear on operations by the Elgin.”’ 
her side. At first indirectly, and later 
n the most brutally browbeating ii In the Allied advance to victory we have seen mighty 
fashion, the Huns threatened their al energies combined, and stupendous undertakings accom 
most defenseless neighbors on the north , 
with raids by water and by air unless 
she continued to trade with Germany. ad , : e ’ | 
Norway was doing business with a pistol lo the tick of the Elgin the efforts of Allied forces on Hi! 
to her head. land, sea and tn the air were synchronized and united in 
True, the business was enormously t 
profitable. But also it was terribly 
‘ostly. The pitiless quality of the sub i| To-day our production problems demand that every energ 
marine warfare was nowhere better HW ‘ : 2 ‘ eth —_ | 
exemplified than against the unarmed | Ni be properly directed that every tick of the Elgin shall 
Norwegian fleet. Except where the register accomplishment—that we work to schedule. 
ships were engaged in the German trade . : 
Yr in carrying certain cargoes for Nor- tH Make the Elgin your guide. It will as accurately direct {i 
| as it , 
| 
| 
} 
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il plished, by this simple expedient of working to schedule. } 
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one tremendous power—-the power that brought success. 


way’s own necessary upkeep, the U- ti . . ie . 

boats sunk them without warning. Be- Hit > your efforts as it did the Allied forces 
fore the infamous “spurlos versenkt” | iM 
suggestion (to be sunk without leaving | 
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a trace) was made known to the world, Patented 
its principle was being practised upon 
the Norse ships. What could Norway } 
do? Declare war? Provocation had 
been given a hundred times over. 
But the Allies did not want her | 
in the war. They could not protect } 
her. Germany could have ravaged | 
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her coasts unhindered, and even had it ¢ a ae ae sorontc it 
been worth the effort, invaded her. So Qinous | 
Norway endured without reprisals such 
outrages as had not been inflicted upon 


Sreamline model 
any other neutral except Belgium. But 
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though she could not fight, neither would 
she surrender her rights. She grimly 
stuck to her maritime commerce. Barred 
zones upon the high seas were not for 
the descendants of the Vikings to respect 
if they were to continue to respect 
themselves. Submarines, torpedoes, and 
mines might make the face of the waters 
deadly for traffic, but the Norsemen’s 
keels would take and keep to the sea 


























Have You Tried “‘Pussy Willow’ Knitting Yarn? 


K If you haven’t there is a treat in store for you. No other yarn equals it in softness or sheen 


despite them all. And they did. To the | You know what the pussy willow buds are like in springtime—softer than the fur of 
end of the war they did. It cost them a | : ~PLUSSY - the kittens from which they derive their name. That is what “pussy willow” yarn is 


; ’ ’ like. Of the purest wool, the special single strand method of spinning this yarn gives 
. WILLOW it a silk-like sheen. When brushed, it closely resembles Angora wool. 


YARN A pullover or sweater knitted from “‘pussy willow” has a distinction other suc garments car eine 
have Wher 1 itt not use th finest yarn? 


€ you are r ng, why re 
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million tons of shipping and—-a more 
terrible price by far—the lives of a 
thousand drowned sailors to do it. The 


war casualties of this neutral were | re, from the palest and most delicate to colorful pur 





Pussy Willow” comes in every shade you could des 


greater in proportion to population thar ns, and the darker browns and black 
those of the United States But this was We are exclusive Toronto agents for this beautiful yarn If you are in the store we shall be glad to show y 
" . and several styles of pullover nd sweaters knitted from it If, for some reason, you cannot come to the 
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people. They made it good y infor to a ints required for spec al garments will be cheerfully furnished 
Commercially Norway prospered. But This splendid yarn is priced, per hank, at $2.25 | 
this did not save her from falling on | 
Hime" Wea in the tony ans RAY-KAY COMPANY, LIMITED | 
if war conditions, is not always con- | * . 
ertible into sustenance. Bank notes, | 15-31 King St. East, Toronto 
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Kapids of the ~ 

River St en jn ea 


Would you enjoy a new experience? Come, “Shoot” the Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. It will exhilarate you— it wiil thrill you— 
it will charm you—as it has thrilled, exhilarated and charmed 
every tourist who ever took the trip we call ‘“‘Niagara-to-the-Sea.”’ 


Would you view the more placid, but equally beautiful scenery 
of the Upper St. Lawrence, where the river is divided into a thou- 
sand channels by the Thousand Islands? They, too, are on the 
route of this beautiful! boat trip. 


NIAGARA | 


You have longed to see Quebec—that city so quaint and so 


interesting—it, too, is a feature of this remarkable trip. TO THE SEA 
Are you interested in Shrines and miracles? A few miles A trip over water- . 

from Quebec is St. Anne de Beaupre, where for 250 vears the ways peopled with tra- 

townsfolk and the pilgrims have bowed together before wayside ; cage : —— = 

altars—and in the great church of St. Anne itself—to do honor to that yeu ‘must take 

= — in whose name so many miraculous cures have been once ere you can say | 

effected. 


that you know the 
. beauties of Canada 
Would you view the greatest of all Capes? They are Capes Tickets and informs 
Trinity and Eternity—highe ] ein thaniian a | 

an ernity igher and more awe-inspiring than Gib- tion may be obtained at 
raltar—on the River Saguenay. This is the final feature of the 


any Ticket Office or at 
Niagara-to-the-Sea trip. any office of Canada 


Steamship Lines, Limit 
A boat trip that commences on a glorious lake and takes you 


over great and beautiful rivers. A trip of a thousand miles, that Ask for illustrate: 


sustains the lively interest of the traveller throughout its entire Booklet, Map and Guidi 
magnificent length. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES, Limited 


Break the long land journey: 


Pring p 
travel by boat from Sarnia to _ feat 
the “Soo,” Port Arthur or ’ 

Duluth. y rit i 


Toronto Office 46 Yonge St 
Montreal Office Victoria Sq 
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are deficient in calories, and gold pieces 
show a lamentable lack of protein. What 
Norway needed was not prosperity, but 
food. She grows only about half of her 
necessary bread grains and is dependent 
upon imports for her vegetable and min- 
eral oils, her coal and many other neces- 
saries. By the time the United States 
had drawn the sword Norway was get 
ting pretty hungry and decidedly un 
easy. She needed our help in the line 
f the commodities mentioned above; 
also fodder, lubricants, tea, coffee, cot- 
ton, and iron. As special representative 
to the United States, to lay before us the 
situation, she sent Fridtjof Nansen of 
Arctic fame, a national ido] in his own 
home, and a man of wide repute and 
popularity here; altogether a happy 
‘hoice. 7 





But if the choice was happy, the mis- 
sion was difficult. Officially there was 
not only a kindly but a warmly admir- 
ng feeling here for Norway because of 
her dogged courage in maintaining her 
part in the world’s sorely needed traffic. 
But a source of supply she was in- 
valuable to Germany. How could we 
help support her when she was helping 
support our enemy? So when Nansen 
ry’s cause, we said: 

“Can you reasonably expect our goods 
trading as you do with Germany?” 

“But if we do not trade with her,” t 
emissary pointed out, “Germany will 
attack us. We are already under 
threat.” 

Deadlock. 
r behind 
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Just what went on there- 
the curtain of Norway’s 
) - litiec 1] rhe - fulle 
nner politics will perhaps never be fully 
cnown. Nansen’s position was not 
nade any the easier by the fact that the 
irty to which he was not In 
reasons his 


atte 


beionyes 
mower For this or other 
hands were bound; he lacked the power 
a binding agreement. In 
spite of this, however, by his tact, pa- 
tience, and statesmanship, he was able 
little to forward matters so 
that when the time should come the basis 
f agreement would be ready and there 
would be no further delay for settle- 
ments of detail. Poverty at home, mean- 
time, not of money, but of resources and 
maintenance, was forwarding potently 
his efforts. Meats had more than 
foubled in price since the beginning of 
the war; eggs were almost four times 
their pre-war cost; butter and cheese 
abuut three times, and sugar a little 
nore. The average cost of living was 
two and a half times what it was in 
1914. 

All this time the ships of the Norsemen 
were going to and fro on the errands of 
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the world’s commerce—and not infre 
quently going to the bottom of the sea, 
“surlos versenkt.” They needed our 
coal and our ships’ stores. But our War 
Trade Board, in full control of bunker 
and stores licenses, without which no 
ship can equip herself to leave our ports 
once she has entered them, resolutely re- 
fused to release any craft which might 
take trade to Germany. 

Cut off from the German market and 
largely from their own home ports, the 
sturdy Norwegian captains took trade 
for any other port where they could be 
of use; traded with the West Indies, 
carried merchandise to South America 
and brought back fruits and other ex- 


ports, snapped up charters for Mexico 
cr the coastwise cities; everlastingly 
kept the traffic moving. Norwegian 
steamers bore food from America 
through the barred zones to Mediter- 
ranean ports to be sent into hungry 
Switzerland. Belgian Relief cargoes 


went out from our ports under the blue- 
barred red of the Norse flag. Still our 
partial embarge was held, not that we 
wished anything but well to Norway, 


but because we had to keep all possible | 


upport away from Germany and, if 
feasible, cut away what she already had. 

Finally this was accomplished by a 
formal schedule signed after long delay, 
on the last day of April, 1918. By the 
of this, as agreed upon between 
the War Trade Boare and Dr. Nansen, 
Norway was assured of 300,000 tons of 
bread erains, 200900 tons of oil cake 
and India» corn, 20,000 tons of oilseeds, 
an allowarce of vegetable and mineral 
oils. hides, tobacco, rubber, tin, tanning 
extracts, and other commodities. 

The United States and the Allies got 
the use of a million and a quarter tons 
of Norwegian shipping out of the two 
million tons remaining to her. Ger- 
many sot left. 

Why, then, did she not carry out her 
dire threats against Norway? Because, 
by the terms of the agreement, she was 
not totally cut off. Enough commodities 
could still be shipped to her from Nor- 
way to make it an object for her to ac- 
cept that pittance rather than declare 
war and lose it all. Instead of the 200,- 
600 tons, plus, of fish per year, as form- 
erly, she got 48,000 tons and no other 
foodstuffs. Munition materials, ores, 
and minerals were almost as heavily cut 
down. England might now cease to add 
to her catacombs of innumerable ancient 
fish and the Allies stop the purchase of 
munition materials simply for the pur- 
pose of keeping them away from the foe. 
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The Many Kings of Jerusalem 


Title is Still Held by Various 
Claimants 


The 


T= setting up of a Jewish nation in 

Palestine 
interest in everything per- 
that and to the form 
new Government is to take. 
It has although it is 
sure that nothing will come of it—that 
the new Government should be a limited 
monarchy; and this leads Frederick 
Cunliffe-Owen to tell the story in Mun- 
sey’s Magazine of the Kings of Jeru 
salem. After dealing with the reasons 
why the deposed Emperor of Austria 
ind the King of Spain still claim the 
title, and explaining that both the King 
of England and the King of Italy once 
claimed it, he proceeds to deal with the 


has evoked a tremendous 
amount of 
taining to land 
that the 


been suggested 


kings: 

the reign of Nicholas I of 
Russia, Armenian agitators, on 
the lookout for a man who could serve 
is a pretender, to form the nucleus of 
1 nationalist movement, found an ad- 
venturer named Klenko, who was wont 
to boast thet he had somewhere in his 
veins the blood of the former Lusignan 
rulers of Cyprus, of Jerusalem, and of 
Armenia. For want of some one bet- 
ter, they took the man at his word. 
They dubbed him with the name of 
Louis de Lusignan, and the title of 


oFUSs 


During 


some 





Prince of Armenia, Cyprus, and Jeru- 
al They concocted parchments en- 
dowing him with a pedigree that traced 
his decent to Guy de Lusignan, the 
crusader sovereign. 

It suited Russia’s policy, at the time, 
to countenance his pretensions. It was 
or the eve of the Crimean War, and 
the Emperor Nicholas I was anxious to 
secure the support and good-will of the 
Armenians subject to the Turkish Sul- 
tan’s sway. Klenko, alias Louis de 
Lusignan, was invested by the Czar with 
the rank of colonel in the Russian army, 
and hailed as Prince—not King—of 
Armenia, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, But 
when the Czar found that the Armeni- 
ans in Asia Minor did not give the 
promised assistance to the Muscovite 
army of invasion, he caused the so- 
called prince to be dismissed from the 
army, gave him a sum of money with 
which to leave Russia, and declined to 
have anything further to do with him. 

Louis de Lusignan died in extreme 
poverty at Milan, leaving an only son 
named Michael. Michael earned a pre 
carious living as a waiter at Milan and 
at Florence; and in the course of his 
service he succeeded in interesting two 
or three credulous, good-natured Rus- 
sians in his behalf. At their suggestion, 
and with money furnished by them, he 
proceeded to Petrograd, hoping to ob- 
tain some financial compensation for the 
treatment that his father had received. 
It is understood that he did obtain 
seme pecuniary assistance from Alex- 
ander III, in the closing years of his 
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Canada Food Board 
License No. 13-442 
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and Beauty-. 


You can TREAT YOURSELF at home 
w:th the wonderful Violet Ray, most 
effective health-restoring agent known 
to science. At practically no cost, 
the great benefits of famous Violet Ray Treatment 
heretofore only procurable at big expense from 
physicians and beauty specialists, now secured in 
your own home. Look over the list of treatments 
on the coupon below. Send for particulars. 


RENULIFE VIOLET RAY 
High Frequency Generators 


How Violet Ray Benefits 


Electricity from your 
light soeket is transformed  gtimulatict 
into health and _ beauty- P | 
giving Violet Ray—power- ainie 
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TRIAL 


Learn the Wonder- 
ful Benefits by 
Actual Use. 
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ss Electricity 
f sooth- Science has modified electri- 
tage is city that the weakest m 
rrent, its force without fear 
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electrical batte 






































To keep or restore your good 
looks and gain vitality, throw 
away medicine bottles—take this 
sensible scientific means. Eve 

me delay make —< more dif- 
cult. Send for kiet ‘Heal 

via Violet Ray.’’ - 


ff \ Canadian Renulife Electric Co. 
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221 Netting Bldg. 
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Why Not Cure 


Your Rheumatism ? 








You want to cure it. Thousands have 
cured themselves in their own home. 
Why do you hesitate? Make up 
your mind to-day. Let us tell you 
how easy it is to relieve and cure 
Rheumatism. The Violet Rays of the 
Branston Generator will dispel your 
pain like the sun dispels the morning 
mist. It’s gone. The Branston Gen- 
erater attaches to any electric light 








socket. Perfectly safe and harmless 
for a child to operate. 
IT RELIEVES AND CURES 
Rheumatism Catarrh 
Neuritis Sciatica 
Lambageo Eczema 
Insomnia Nervous 
Neuralgia Diseases 
and many others 











The Branston Generator successfully 


treats any disease of the blood or 
nerves. 
Write fer FREE Booklet, “Health 


Rays” 


CHAS. A. BRANSTON CO., 
355 YONGE ST., TORONTO 





Name . 
Address 


Please send me your Free Booklet, ‘Health 
Rays.” 














The Shine That Lasts 


Your shees will hold their shine a surprisingly 
long time if you use 
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Shoe Polishes 


The Whittemore line serves a doutie purpose, 
viz.—that of a polish and leather preservative. 
OUR BOSTONIAN CREAM is the kieal 
cleaner for kid and «calf 
leather. Put up in Brown 
White, in fact all 


fry our NOBBY BROWN 
PASTE for brown § shoes 
ind PEERLESS x 
BLOOD PASTE for red 
hoes 

QUICK WHITE Liquid 
‘anvas Dressing. 

4LBO White Cake Canvas 
Dressing Gilt Edge Self 
thining Dressing. 

Ask your dealer If he 
sannot supply you, write us. 


Whittemore Bros. 
CORPORATION 
Cambridge, Mass.. U.S.A. 














AGENTS: A Fast Sell- 
ing Domestic Necessity 


Agents out now are making splendid 
wages. A_ bdona-fide, guaranteed article. 
Send ibe for sample to 


MAIN AGENCIES, Manufacturers 


3746 MAIN ST. VANCOUVER, B.C. 





reign, as an act of pure charity, and 
also from the late Nicholas II, who 
caused the withdrawal of a charge of 
forgery and fraud, for which the man 
had been arrested in the Russian metro- 
polis. 

Michael repeatedly 
ameliorate his lot by marrying some 
rich woman. About ten years ago he 
addressed to the head of the marriage- 
license bureau at the New York City 
Hall, a remarkable letter inviting the 
assistance of that official in securing a 
rich American wife for “a prince of 
royal blood, Prince Michael de Lusig- 
nan, Prince of Armenia, Cyprus, and 
Jerusalem, Comte de la Marche, fifty- 
seven years of age, and without a for- 
tune.” His matrimonial designs were 
as fruitless in America as they were in 
Russia, however, and he died in October, 
1912, at Petrograd, in the Oboukofsky 
Hospital, in the utmost poverty and ob- 
scurity, and without leaving any heir. 

With him there disappeared the sole 
and only person who in modern times 
has ever been officially, if erroneously, 
recognized by any foreign Government 
as entitled to bear the name of Lusig- 
nan. More than questionable as was 
his own status, he was never tired of 
denouncing the soi-disant Prince Guy 
de Lusignan of Paris, and the latter’s 
son Leon, as utter frauds. 

With regard to this Prince Guy de 
Lusignan, who persuaded a number of 
credulous English and Americans into 
a belief in the authenticity of his claims, 


endeavored to 
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and induced them accept the bogus or- 
ders of knighthood which he conferred 
upon them, his real name was Kalfajan. 

No sketch of the Kings of Jerusalem, 
past and present, bogus and authentic, 
would be complete without a mention 
of the dethroned Kaiser’s extraordinary 
pretensions to the title. He boldly as- 
sumed it on the occasion of his theatri- 
cal entry into Jerusalem in 1898, when 
he rode into the Holy City arrayed in 
the white mantle of the crusader 
sovereigns, and carrying their emblem, 
a cross. In the almost blasphemous 
sermons that he preached on the Mount 
of Olives and in the Lutheran Church 
at Jerusalem, he emphasized his claim 
to the kingly title once held by Fred- 
erick II of the old German Empire. At 
home, however, he never included it in 
the official list of his multifarious hon- 
ors as German Kaiser and autocrat of 
Prussia. 

The former Kaiser was not content 
to ascribe his rights in the matter to 
descent from one of the medieval rulers 
of Jerusalem. He goes back to an epoch 
much more remote-——-to King David of 
the Old Testament, whom he claims as 
an ancestor. Hanging in a conspicu- 
ous position in his workroom in the 
Neues Palast at Potsdani is, or was, a 
huge and beautifully framed genealo- 
gical tree, showing the name of King 
David at the root and that of the Em- 
peror William at the top. According 
to this tree, the dethroned Kaiser is de- 
scended from King David through the 


eldest daughter of Zedekiah, who, with 
her sister, fled to Ireland in charge of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, to be married to 
Heremon, King of Ulster. 

This genealogical tree is the work of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
named Glover, who devoted most of his 


life to the study of genealogy. In 1869 
he wrote to Queen Victoria, informing 
her that he had discovered her to be 
descended in an unbroken line from 
King David. The Queen sent for him 
to come to Windsor, and to his amaze- 
ment informed him that what he thought 
he had been the first to discover had 
been known to herself and to her late 
husband, the Prince Consort, for many 
years, 

It is quite natural that Victoria’s 
grandson, the former Kaiser, with his 
intense if somewhat curious religious 
i¢eas, should have been deeply interested 
in this family tree. Soon after his ac- 
cession to the throne of Germany he re- 
quested his grandmother to let him 
have a copy, which was sent to him 
handsomely engrossed and gorgeously 


framed. Its contemplation naturally 
tended to increase his belief in the 
divine origin of his sovereignty. He 


never went quite so far as to describe 
himself in official documents as “first 
cousin of the Almighty,” like some of 
the old French kings, but it is probable 
that he sincerely believes himself to be 
a distant kinsman of that other and 
very different Son of David, the Foun 
der of Christianity 


Irene Castle’s Story of Her Husband’s Career 


His Wife Writes of His Many- 


sidedness 


‘OME intimate and fascinating pen 

pictures of Vernon Castle are told 
in a book just written by his wife, and 
reviewed by Harrey Estey Dounse in the 
New York Sun. The book gives a fascin- 
ating series of sidelights on the story of 
the Castles. 


“An airplane manned by an instructor 
and a cadet was about to land safely on 
a Texas flying field when another ma- 
chine, piloted by a student, rose just in 
front. The instructor, who was riding 
in the front seat, made what is called an 
Immelman turn in order to avoid a 
collision. 

“Those who saw the accident say that, 
possessing as he did so perfect an under- 
standing of flying, the instructor must 
have been certain that the forty feet 
between him and the ground was not 
enough space in which to make the turn. 
It was enough, however, to avoid clever- 
ly the other machine. His own crashed, 
nose down. The instructor, Vernon 
Castle, was killed.” ; 


Thus well and simply Mrs. Castle be- 
gins her memoir of her famous husband. 


“Certain papers,” she continues in re- 
lating the accident, “put it that Vernon 
Castle had ‘made good by his glorious 
self-sacrifice.’ Their idea seemed to be 
that by his death Vernon Castle had 
atoned for his earlier sins, whatever 
they may have heen. It seemed incon- 
ceivable to them that a dancer—a pro- 
fessional dancer and man of the stage— 
could be a fighter.” 

He was not, says his wife, a fighter in 
the sense that he liked war. “He was 
not a soldier of adventure nor any other 
kind. He hated discipline and the re- 
strictions attached to a life in barracks. 
He loved above all other surface things 
the theatres, restaurants, cafes and 
other places of amusement. All this he 
gave up gladly because his country was 
at war and he was too good a sport to 
shirk his share of the hardship and 
dangers that are the lot of a soldier.” 

There was the Vernon Castle whom 
all this continent knew, and so did 
France of other lands abroad. That was 
the civilian Castle, Castle of Castle 
House and “The Sunshine Girl” and the 
whirlwind tour—on which last, assisted 
by Mrs. Castle and two or three couples 
of their associated instructors in 





modern dancing, and accompanied by 
the ragtime orchestra of one James 
Reese Europe, whose surname seemed 
geographically misplaced (he’s now 
Lieut. Jim Europe, bandmaster in chief 
to Col. Bill Hayward's dusky heroes) — 
on which, to repeat, being thus assisted 
and accompanied, young Mr. Castle 
taught the whole country what maxix- 
ing and one-stepping and such could be 
when tastefully done. 

And there was Vernon Castle in Eng- 
lish khaki, ornamented with the air- 
man’s silver wings—Capt. Vernon 
Castle, this, who bagged his German air- 
plane more than once in fair fight aloft, 
and as an instructor of pilots probably 
did better service, both in quantity and 
quality, than any tremendous number of 
English speaking instructors did; and 
who at last in Texas, as Mrs. Castle has 
described, died a finer death than most 
of us who survive him are likely to be 
granted. 

And then there was a third, Vernon 
Castle himself, the man inside or behind 
the meteoric public character. This 
man possibly one person knew for each 
million who knew the others, and of 
course no one knew him as well as the 
“Sweetheart” of his letters from camp 
and front. It is to reveal him somewhat, 
while the world is still remembering who 
Vernon Castle was, her book, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, with many 
of the letters in it. It seems like a touch- 
ing endeavor to help in the career of the 
husband’s memory much as she helped 
him so wonderfully in his flashing career 
in life. 

Later, Mrs. Vernon Castle tells of her 
husband’s training for the air war, and 
then of his first war flight: 

“He always delighted in talking of 
his first flight over the German lines. 
He had been commanded to take twenty 
four pictures of the enemy trenches. 
Now picture taking is the job most 
dreaded by fliers and therefore is always 
given to men on their arrival at the 
front to test their nerve and prepare 
them for the worst, for the worst it is. 
They are bound to fly low enough to be 
within range of the anti-aircraft guns 
all the time, and the pictures them- 
selves would be difficult enough to get 
even under the calmest and most ordin- 
ary circumstances. 

“What the aviator has to do is to keep 
his camera. straight, the central object 
in focus and to fly his machine under 
the very trying conditions which the 
Germans provide. It is not an easy 
matter, as Vernon soon learned. 





“He was much concerned and dis 
tracted by the bursting shells... in 
order to prevent the guns below from 
getting a direct range he zigzagged and 
flew all around the country between each 
picture. He was very shaky about it al! 
and not a little distressed, but finally he 
got what he thought he had been sent 
for and flew home, radiant with the sat 
isfaction of a job well done. 

“The next morning his commanding 
cfficer sent for him and said: ‘Castle, 
did you take these pictures?” Vernon 
saluted him in true soldier fashion, and 
said, ‘Yes, sir,’ with great pride in his 
voice, expecting to have something pin- 
ned on his chest. Then, to his surprise 
and disappointment, the officer tore up 
the pictures and told Vernon they were 
hopelessly out of focus, crooked and 
worthless. He used rather strong 
language and left no doubt in Vernon’s 
mind about the failure of his little expe- 
dition over the German ilnes. 

“Then he demanded to know why 
Vernon hadn't done better. By this time 
Vernon, thoroughly humbled, explained 
that they had been firing on him pretty 
heavily and that he had been forced to 
abandon his course very often because 
of the bursting shells. This, it seems, 
was the worst thing he could have said. 

“His squadron commander was a man 
of boundless courage. He knew no 
fear; he had attracted a great deal of 
attention because of his bravery in fly 
ing, and he had only contempt for those 
who admitted the slightest fear. All 
this Vernon learned afterward from his 
fellow fliers. 

“He told me that he felt much like a 
child, who, having been severely pun 
ished, hopes to be run over in the street 
so that his parents may feel truly sorry 
for their cruel, harsh treatment. He 
got into his machine very hurt, and 
angry, but determined that he should 
not be sneered at a second time, and so 
flying low in a straight line over the 
German front and never wavering in his 
course (though on such missions the 
flier is supposed to circle around after 
each picture to make it more difficult 
for the gunners below) he took his 
twenty-four pictures all over again 
Flying bits of shell tore holes in the 
planes of his machine, one bit went 
through the collar of his coat, and fin 
ally his rudder was so badly ripped 
away that he had great difficulty in 
landing. 

“T doubt if on this trip he ever heard 
the guns booming, for his mind was so 
determined and his heart so wounded. 
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When he ianded nis machine told the 
story, and the splendid pictures he turn 
ed in were proof of his courage. The 
prettiest part of this little story is that 
his commanding officer and he became 
fast friends from then on. It was he 
who finally sent Vernon to Canada after 
he had had a bad fall in France, for 
fear something might happen to him.” 
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A considerable part of Mrs. Castle’s 
memoir is taken up with her husband’s 
letters to her. They tell of the incidents 
of an army airman’s life, and something 
of his combats, etc. But mainly they 
tell his wife how much he loved her, and 
although she has published them it 
would seem not far short of sacrilege to 
reprint them in this place. 


The Sweep of. Bolshevism 


All Europe is Being I mpreqnated 
With the Fever 


N estimate of the world threat of 
Bolshevism is published in the New 
Republic, presenting 
indeed. 


4 


a gloomy picture 
It is shown that the new fever 
of Communistic Government is spread- 
ing and that central well as 
eastern Europe is being impregnated. 
Without suggesting that the march of 


all as 


the Soviets cannot be stopped, it is 
stated plainly that the situation is 
alarming indeed. 

Hungary gone Bolshevik; German 


Austria dangerously restless; Germany 
itself talking openly of the possibility of 
rejecting the Allied peace terms and 
joining forces with Russia; news fiom 
the Polish house of cards bearing every 
evidence of careful censoring and sift- 
ing; Rumania and Jugoslavia uneasy 
and uncertain; the Ukraine passing over 
to Lenineism; Egypt and Korea in re- 
volt; Spain under martial law; Italy 
fully of murmurings; such are the 
salient items in the news of the recent 
days. The Reds throughout the world 























Dress Your Boy 
in a Ballantyne 
Jersey 


Guaranteed All-Wool. 






For school or for play, it’s 
the garment that gives him 
the m«¢ 





ana you st comtort 
and satisfaction. It’s s i 
to an active, healthy 

nature——he ieeis ee 1 - 
can romp rou t his 
heart's tent—a you 
need have no worry about 


him spoiling 


Ballantyne Boys’ Jerseys 


“7 . 
are made to withstand hard 





wear. Every boy wants a 
jersey and looks well in 
one Ballantyne erseys 
are extra value, because 


extra care is used in mak- 
" - 


ing them. 

Ask for Ballan- 

tyne’s at your 
dealers. 


Pullover and Fas- 
t -s 1ider 





KR. M. Ballantyne, Limited 
STRATFORD, ONT. 


are jubilant. Just so, they assert, would 
the Revolution begin, the proletarian 
revolution international in character, 
world-wide in scope. The old order still 
has vast potential power, the revolution- 
ists admit, but it is directed with in- 
credible stupidity. Look at the bank- 
rupt statesmanship at Paris, preoccu- 
pied with nationalistic tugging and haul- 
ing for one bit of landed loot or another, 
priority in indemnities, commercial 
privileges, as if something vastly trans- 
cending national claims, the whole sys- 
tem of middle class rights, all conven- 
tional law and order were not at stake. 
Under such leadeiship, what can the 
forces of the old order achieve in their 
struggle with the forces of revolution? 

The revolutionists are over-sanguine, 
we believe. There is more life left in the 
existing system than they assume, and it 
is not yet certain that its representatives 
at Paris are absolutely incapable of 
reading the signs of the times and of 
taking better counsels than those with 
which they have afflicted the world in re- 
cent months. There is a rising flood of 
revolution. It has broken the dykes in 
Hungary. The case is grave, but can- 
not be called hopeless as yet. 

The Hungarian 
ominous. 
in the process that has overwhelmed 
Russian institutions. The men who 
started the Russian revolution did not 
know how far it would go. The party of 
Lvoff and Miliukoff did not 
Kerensky; the followers of Kerensky did 
not foresee Lenine and Trotzky. There- 
fore the Russian revolution was a matter 
of factions and internecine strife. T~ the 


revolution is indeed 


It exhibits an advanced stage | 


foresee | 


outside world Russian appeared imno- | 


tent, all its energies neutralized in civil 
warfare. In Hungary the case is quite 
otherwise. Karolyi and his liberal fol- 
lowers have no illusions about a halfway 
stage in revolution. They accept the 
whole of the process and its terms, a 
Government by workmen’s, peasants’ 
and soldiers’ councils, socialization of 
the means of production including 
whatever of their own estates re- 
main after the annexation of prov- 
inces by  Czecho-Slovaks, Ruman- 
ians and Jugoslavs. They accept the 
abolition of titles and 
which their own are among the most im- 
portant. Doubtless there will arise a 


privileges,, of | 


Magyar faction that will turn against | 


the new regime. 


But it will be a long | 


time before we hear men asserting that | 


only the riff-raff and Hooligans support 


the Hungarian Bolsheviki. The dicta- 
torship of the proletariat comes near 


being a dictatorship of the people. 

Will the movement spread? That is 
the pertinent question. And if we try 
honestly to answer it, we shall be forced 
to admit that there is grave danger. 

The Magyars were ugly oppressors, 
but let us not too hastily conclude that 
their example will therefore be without 
effect among the peoples they oppressed. 


For there was never any serious quarrel | 


between the Magyar proletariat now in 
power and the oppressed nationalities. 
The privileged classes alone were re- 
sponsible for the injuries wrought 
against Slovaks, Rumanians’' and 
Croats; and by the revolution those 
classes cease to exist. The 
peasants in Transylvania are permeable 
by Magyar Bolshevism, and even more 
permeable are the peasants 

Rumania, rack-rented by the 
rapacious landlords in the world and 
already stirred up by propaganda from 
the rapidly Bolshevizing Ukraine. Let 
us not fix on Rumania as a country that 
eannot hold its own against the racing 
floods of Bolshevism. But it would be 
fatuous to repose much confidence in her. 


Rumanian | 


of old | 


most | 
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Speaking of \S 
Breakfast-. * 





HAT could you get more appetizing 

than juicy slices of richly-flavored, \_ 

delicatel,)-cured, Rose Brand Bacon — pan 
fried, in the old-fashioned way ? 


ROSE BRAND 
BACON 


is the real treat at any breakfast table—the 
one appreciated by all. 


Try Rose Brand Bacon—it costs no 
more than good bacon should cost, and 
besides its tempting qualities, it is rich in 
food value. 

Sold Almost Everywhere. 


Matthews - Blackwell Limited 
Established 1852 


CANADA FOOM BOARD LICENSE 13°86 





Simplicity Economy Comfort Safety Reliability 


are to be found in the wonderful 


Disappearing Propeller Boat 


so called because, unlike other boats, the propeller is automatically 
protected against all damage 


& 


These boats are propelled from centre. 







a AC KNUCKLE 


wil IVERSAL KNUCKLE 
We specialize in three standard sizes only 


Waterford John Bull Uncle Sam 
$275.00 $325.00 $375.00 


Made in Canada to suit Canadian conditions and fully guaranteed. 


Illustrated catalogue explaining fifteen unique features combined in no other boat, and 
showing boats and engines in natural colors, sent on request. Write to-day 


The Disappearing Propeller Boat Co., Limited, 69 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Factory, Port Carling, Muskoka Lakes, Or.tario 











Have You A Bank Account? 


You can make one from your spare time. To-day there are in Canada, 
men and women, who find that our proposition worked for an hour or 
two daily provides for many of the added luxuries of life. You supply 
us the time, we'll supply you the money. Write for full particulars 


Agency Division 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 
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“Hello, Jones’’ : 
“Bought a new car, eh? She’s a beauty.” | 
“No, Bill, this is the same old girl. I’ve | 

| 


given her a newdress. My first job of paint- 


ing, but results aren’t bad.” 
“Say—that’s what I calleconomy. You've 
a new car and saved $10600.”’ 


DOUGALL DA-COTE | 
MOTOR CAR ENAMELS | 
| 


Do 'as Jones did. Drop in and see your hard- 
ware dealer. He'll tell you how— it’s easy. 


The DOUGALL VARNISH CO., LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
Associated with Murphy Varnish Co., U.S.A. i 
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Hawley Hygienic Black 


For Cotton and Thread Hose and Socks 





The exclusion of German dye stuffs has stimulated British 
scientific research, evolving this deepest and richest 
British Black dye for cotton and thread Stockings and 
Socks, the modish and most economical footwear of to-day. i 








Hawley’s Hygienic Black is dyed upon all good AK eS tton Hose t 
and these are finished to suit the character of the goods, with a } 
“Natural,” a special soft “Cashmere,” a “Silk,” and a “Thread” finish y 


Whatever make you buy of Cotton 
or Thread Stockings or Hose, in- ,- 
sist on seeing the Hawley mark, 


\ WLEYS 
AMES Hey 
WARRANTED 


. 
which is the guarantee of the Dye. WMIESS MADD hy 

Kae 
Absolutely permanent, retaining its intensity through wash and wear, f / 
and thoroughly hygienic, not staining or irritating the most delicate cw 4 
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A.E. HAWLEY & CO., Ltd., Sau © 2 
Sketchley Dye Works, HINCKLEY, Eng. ® Gay’ 
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To Internationalize the Rhine 


r ! Probabl 
7 }, Ou q the Ri 


Insist On 


er Ope n 


\ 


+ nem of the points which created 
lengthy and serious discuss 

the Peace Conference was the disposal 

of German territory on the left-bank of 


the Rhine, other than 


There wa 


Alsace-] rraine 
s a party in France which de 
manded the cession of this territory to 
France as a matter of defence. Perhaps 
by the time this is printed the point 
have settled. In the mea 

however, an important point 


been 


by Will Irwin in the course of an 
n The Satu 
possibility of inte: 
He writes 
Finally, in this m« 
comes the question of the 
that greatest developed w: 
world. 


das k ening Post the 


nationalizing the 


Rhine. 


Flowing in most 


through Germany the lords o 
have seen to it that not 
German rowboat skould 

t permission 





ut special 





between port ar d 


eign vessel, however, j 





its home port to any part or 


there to discharge carg 


ss ppl, ) 

Germans made not even that legal con 
cession. Moreover, we hold the ban! 
of the Mississippi from source to mout 





Switzerland lies along the upper rez 
of the Rhine. which is navigable 
up to Basel. 

And now, when France takes perman 
ent possession of Alsace, she herself will 





have a strip of the left bank The 
thine, the French say, must be—prob 
ably it will be-—internationalized Ly 


that policy, curiously, neutral Switzer 
land wil! profit more than any of the 
victors in this war. Forced for her 
cheap water transportation to pay any 
discriminating carrier rates that Ger- 
many might wish to impose, she was held 
in commercial slavery to her gigantic 
neighbor. With a free Rhine a Swiss 
merchant marine becomes possible. 
More, indeed, may follow. It is quite 
} 


fensible to run across Switzerland a 
canal connecting the Rhine with the 
Rhone, which traverses France and 
empties into the Mediterranean at 


this 


With 


Marseilles waterway com- 









»HE 


The Future 


pleted there would be direct inland 
yvater communication via Switzerland 
between the North Sea and the Med 
rranean 
Finally, there is another propesitior 
one may it be entirely at variance 





vith the wishes of the millions who in 
habit the left bank of the Rhine—I sha! 


cuss their feeling later—it is to make 


f this distr a neutral state or a series 
of neutral states, the neutrality guarar 
teed by the Powers, as was that of Bel 
Y This state would be forbidden t 

or to fortify; and it might be held 

ind e kind of tutelage until the 
German debt was paid. 

And what a stake of empire it is, that 


river Rhine! I have in my mind’s eye 
two pictures of it. The first I caught 
out ef the Saar 
» traversed the hills and saw 
ling before us the stretch of its valley 
from Ludwigshafen to Werms. I could 
) express it better than 
of the land boomer 
It spread away te the hills 
lulations, giving the in 
I rth made te bear crops 
is made to bear burdens. Ir 
that clear winter day its 
nged as far as the eye 
wharves and 
warehouses, wharves, wareheuses anc 
factories. In a forty-mile run along its 
b: seemed never out of sight of 
reat st » smokestacks. 


Agair when 


vine crossed 


f nothing t 


the stock adjective 





oe) 


ach with factories, 


General Mangin went 


x river from Mayenee to dedicate 
ntoon bridge at St. Goar we 
. allowed to join his party and to 
follow hir n a little American-built 
submarine chaser. Deseriptiens of that 
issical trip down the ecastled Rhine ars 
old stories of travel. Besides, a snow 
ess January is a poor time to see a pik 
turesque country Therefore I shal 
pare tl enery. Indeed, through most 
r » a winter mist hung over the 
hills ere the castles are 


In one sense ] was rather giad of that 


It blotted ut the distractions, and 
watching the nearer banks one got ar 
impression of its richness and its indus 


Here again the 
ments seemed almost continuous. 
this river, indeed, Germany has installed 
harbors that compare favorably in dock 
ing’ Space, ware houses and all facilities 
with her great sea-coast harbers. And 
as General Mangin, a born Lorrainer, 
pointed out, she has done it all since she 
stole Lorraine—and mostly from the in 


direct profits of her theft. 
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Chiclets meant a lot to Us 


“Good old Chiclets!§ They steadied our nerves and eased our thirst in 
some pretty hot corners overseas. And they go just as good back here.” 


More than one hundred and fifty million ---155,945,000 to be exact --- pieces 
of Adams chewing gum were sent overseas to Allied soldiers. Governments, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, Knights of Columbus-~all realized the wonderful value of 
good chewing gum in keeping up morale. You'll find, when things 
become a little strenuous, that! an Adams Chiclet relieves the 
tension. 


Chiclets are sold everywhere. Next time you see Chic- 
lets displayed, leave a nickel and get ten Chiclets. 


MADE IN CANADA BY 
CANADIAN CHEWING GUM CO., LIMITED 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


—an Adams product, particularly prepared 


Ghiciet 


ANDY COATED GUM 
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e Friends 


HE Goodyear Cord Tire 

is the supreme product 

of this institution. It is 
the fine result of the mightest 
effort of a world-wide organi- 
zation unlimited in means and 
old in experience. Into it goes 
every worth-while idea, every 
extra-quality material, we have 
developed. 


Naturally this tire serves supremely well 
—in economy and in satisfaction. Through 
extraordinarily long mileage it over- 
shadows its extra price. By lively and mus- 
cular action it makes riding and driving 
easy—saves car and gasoline. 


You would expect Goodyear to produce 


this tire. Our entire history 1s but the story 
of tire development. We have sought the 
friendship of the world’s motorists by build- 
ing tires ever better, by discovering the 
many things that make the automobile tire 
of to-day a willing and efficient servant. It 
is noteworthy that while higher in price, 
tire-cost-per-mile 1s lower to-day than be- 


fore Goodvear Cord entered the field. 


Only on that one basis—dquality and 
service—do we wish the Goodyear Service 
Station to sell you Goodyear Tires. Your 
part in the bargain 1s to call there and talk 
it Over. 


Ask, also, about the Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes. You'll find them extra thick 
and extra good 





giving greater service in 
any tire and especially suited to the Good- 
vear Cord Tire. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


of Canada, 


Limited 
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met, iste}, 
moking 


The art of biending tobacco 
has. reached the zenith of 
perfection “in Piccadilly 
Smoking Mixture. 


30¢ 
per 
ANG G\C]a 





























The Dean “Sunnyside Torpedo’ Canoe 


What other sport is there like canoeing? With a canoe you can paddle or sail, drift 


race 






go for a fish or swim, and there fs no r canoe like the Dean “Sunnyside Torped 
speedy and safe Paddle your own canoe and be sure it’s a Dear ‘Sunnyside Torpedo.’ 
Made of the highest grade materials, copper nails and brass ews throughout, ar built 
on the Dean close-ribbed metallic joint construction system 

Write for full particulars of the “Sunnyside Torpedo,”” als aunches. sailboats. motors 
accessories, etc 


SOLDIERS—A discount will be allowed men returning from overseas on al! “Dean” 


Walter Dean Canoe & Boat Co., 


OF YORK STREET 


products 


FOOT TORONTO 
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Is British Foreign Office A 


lL pean Newspapers Charge A 


circulating among 
the 


very 


T= story is 

European 
British 
bitterly 
tions pl 
that 


newspapers that 


foreign office is in reality 
opposed to the League of Na 
in. Current Opinion prints an 
first thought suggests 
serious in Britain It at 
tempts to that the 
old families of Britain, who are said to 
the they 


trolled it for 


article on 


differences 


show aristocrat 


centro] foreign office as con 


many generations, are ut 


terly against the Leagueand that, in case 
the League actually goes through, they 
vill to into an in 


endeavor convert it 


strument for the  perpetuatior f 
oligarchical forms of Government It 
nust be borne in mind, however, that 


entirely on extracts 
turopean of 
which if not all. are openly against the 


is article is based 


fron newspapers most 


league 
for 


The article is what it 


is worth: 


presented 


Baron Sonnino’s (rornale 


d'Italia, 


Gaulois 


organ, the 
and the somewhat 
have hinted that “Wilsonism’ 
is a disappointment to the whole schoo 
f diplomatists which, the 
reign of Queen Victoria, has controlled 


royalist 


evel since 





the foreign office in Londor Mr. Bal 
four is the most skilled in concealing 
the true state of his feelings. He is 


supposed to content himself with a 
theory that the Wilsonian League wil 
be controlled by the Anglo-Saxon race 
an idea dreaded by the Latin nations, 
which fear the effect upon the continent 
f Europe. German agents and Rus 
agents have made one with envoys 
Hungary in saturating Switzer 
with the argument that whateve 

may be assumed by Mr. Wilson’- 
League, it will in reality be an Ang] 

Saxon combination for world dominior 
based upon sea-power. Mr. Balfour is 
accused in certain Swiss propagand 
ot working along these lines, as the one 
hope of safety for the traditional diplo 
nacy which has conducted’ British 
foreign policy for three generations 
Mr Ichiche Bolshevist foreign 
lited with holding this 
It long held the field, says the 
‘ribuna, in Vatican circles. If 
guard at the British foreig 
office gets its way, the new Germany 


of the of Na 


an 
from 
land 


form 











kept out League 


The New Life 


| OW is Uncle Sam going to manage 

after June thirtieth of 
when the long drought starts 
are asking that question across the |ir 
is causing some degree of 
easiness. Will the nev last long”? 
How will New York. or rather the vis 
tors to New York, get along without it? 
W3'l there be a zain in national efficiency 
and health? 


Leon 


and it ur 


era 


Wilson. the Amer 
has 


characters 


Harry 


humorist, who created some very 


famous including Bunker 
Bean, Cousin Egbert, Ma Pettingill and 
the Honorable 


to some of the questions that crop uy 


George, essays an answe? 


the course of an article in The Saturda 
Evening Post. He does it, of course, ir 
a facetious vein, but he le: the 





that on the whole he believes it 
is going do the American 
lot of good to have their tipple cut 


He believes, 


presslor 


to people a 


off 


most important of all that 





in 


gainst League F 


tions indefinitely at o would a Soviet 
Kuss j ick, heme to make the 
Gover? nt of the League of Nations 
irch harged against the 
} ( rise ut e cilque In the Lloyd 
( t [his explains some 
1 ‘ first draft 
What x the British fereig: 
1 ttitude to be taken by the 
I f N s when the — 
ir i tatior ripe. As yet the 
ender f the advocates of a League 
has beer t republican to suit. the 
pundits l n's official world, the 
ner I Curzon and the Lord 
Char I alarm was at one 
ime so great that the American dele 


assured the British that 

Government would not 
to any natien } 
of its Government 
not satisfy a certain Tory ele 


gates in Par 
the Washingtor 
undertake to dictate 


he forn 


ment in London. The League, it held 
ight to take a definite stand agains’ 


further « 





any verthrow of dynasties 
Europe What the reply of the Amer 
‘ans was does not appear in the con 
ents of the inspired press; but the 
extreme Socialist papers abread are 
omy} , as it is now frame 
the constitution of the League require: 
ts members to come to the aid of any 
monarch in the covenant whose pec 
ple desire to get rid of him. That is 
the object for which, among others, the 
British foreign office is fighting. The 
Rolshevists are flooding Germany wit 


eaflets, s Vatin, in which the 
League of Nations figures as a devics 
for the perpetuation of European mor 
irchy. The Humanité especially ot 
jects to the toleration by the League of 


the 


orders of nobility and their extensio: 
by royal “favor and condescension” ¢ 
e republics signing the covenant 


"T°HE outery in London Liberal circles 
t garchical Government 
oposed for the League of Nations 


the bolder Paris press as 
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Making Motoring Popular- 
Keeping It Economical and Safe 








1919 finds Dunlop Traction Tread—Cord and Regular—out 
to surpass all quality records. 





In 1918 more new friends were made—more “ Tractions™ were sold— 
than in any other year. 


Our own men, motoring in the various portions of Canada on their daily duties, 
had an excellent opportunity to see countless “Tractions” in service. They saw 
them on big city streets, in the quiet of the country, over the even, carefully-graded 
expanses of highways, and on the hilly going of the mountainous districts; but the 
important point is that they saw them delivering service of a new order—the kind of 
service that has no “backfire,” no “added entries” of cost to the Tire Bankbook. 

With “Tractions” now obtainable in Cord, as well as in Regular Construction 
with each part of the tire made sturdier than ever before, with countless car 
owners saying “‘Tractions’ Deserve Well Because They Serve Well” —the logical 
choice for tire equipment is the “Master of the Road.” 
The “Two Hands™ Line consists of : Cord —“ Traction” and “Ribbed;” Dunlop 
Regular—*Traction,” “Special,” “Ribbed,” “Ch .” “Plain.” Dunlop “Clipper” and Dunlop 
“Ribbed” (Regular)—both anti-skids—eell at the price of “ Plains,” a remarkable opportunity. 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER GOODS CO., Limited 


Head Office and Factories: Branches in the leading 
TORONTO Gites 
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And It Saves $800 a Year, Too 


in addition to what Mr. Dunlop tells 
in his letter on the page opposite 


On the evening of December 3lst 9 of the Burroughs, day after day, that 


Dunlop-Magee Company, Limited, —madethat performance possible—because 


closed at 6 o'clock, as usual. a Burroughs has all postings and extén- 


At Yo clock the annual statement was sions made and proved every evening. 

ready for the board of directors. _ 

ady for the board of directors Dunlop-Magee Company, Limited, 
es — " » | , a » “3 . i] . 

But we couldn’t have done it, appreciates that result of Burroughs 

- > ‘ ‘ > ‘ y ee site 
Mr. Dunlop, the Manager says, *‘with- methods--even more than the salary 

. ‘ . . > 99 ° r 4 ta 

out the Burroughs Machine. saving of ‘‘not less than $800 a year’ 


Of course it was the everyday work which the machine makes for them. 


The A B C of Business 


The standard Burroughs line embraces 
machines for Adding, for Bookkeeping 
and for Calculating—among them a 
model which will fit into any business, 
large or small, and repay its cost in the 
savings of a few months. 


















Burroughs offices are maintained in 
many Canadian cities—St. Johns, Nfld.; 
Halifax, N.S.;St. John, N. B.; Quebec 
and Montreal, P. Q.; Ottawa, Toronto 
and Hamilton, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary 
ind Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver and 

. Victoria, a 
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Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
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Nature’s Heart 


Your vacation will be a source of 
wonderful and Jasting remembrance 
if you spend it in the vast virgin 
forests, on the crystal clear lakes and 
streams which abound in beautiful 


Algonquin Park 


in the Highlands of Ontario, Canada. 

I nd recreation; if you en- 
swimming, camping, 
all unexcelled in this 
*are 1,750,000 acres of 
. life-giving, tissue- 
ing air breathed at an altitude of 2,000 
fee The myriad lakes and streams 
abound with the finny beauties that fight 
It is the perfect vacation spot. Reached 
only via the Grand Trunk System. Write 
or see 



















Cc. E. HORNING, 
Urion Station, 
Toronto 








» J. QUINLAN, 
. Bonaventure Station, 
Montreal 
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CAN’T PUNCTURE 
AYTON AIRLESS TIRES in 
the past 6 years have been 
used by thousands of owners of 
light passenger 
and delivery cars 
in all parts of the 
civilized world, 
and have conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 
Ist—They can't 
uncture nor 
lowout, 
2nd— They ride 
as smoothly as 
pneumatics. 
8rd— They give 
much longer 
wear than the 
average pneu- 
matic, 
4th—They ahso- 
lutely will not 
injure the car. 

They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users’ including 
the late George 
Westinghouse and 
Edward Grey, formerly Chief Engincer of 
the Ford Motor Company. 

Piers of live, elastic rubber built about 
ene inch apart inside the casing and vul- 
canized or welded to it take the place of an 
inner tube. 

Nothing can happen but wear. 

We have standardized on 3) x $3 and 
30 x 314 and the price is right. 

We sell direct where we have no dealer. 

We want an exclusive dealer in every 
county—tire experience not necessary. Ex- 
cellent chance to build up in a _ protected 
territory a very profitable business either by 
itself or as a side line, 


THE DAYTON RUCBER MFG. CG., DAYTON, OHIO 
a MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Ce. 

Dept M.L. Dayten, Ohie 
Please send without obligation booklet 
and infermation on Dayten Airices Tires 

as checked below: 

For Ford pleasure cars. 

; For light delivery cars. 

<-.ueFP reposition to dealers. 








DONG ek ervinttiicentiinns 
Address 


SDs sinsissnctnciitiaitimanant 








County... 
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tency that no obstacle may withstand 
it—a machine that in five more years, if 
it chose, could make corned beef and 
cabbage illegal. And having done with 
alcoho! what the wisest statesman, the 
canniest politician did not believe even 
faintly possible five years ago, does any- 
one believe this same superb machine 
can’t—and won’t—put bevond the legal 
reach of us the two narcotics that un- 
questionably do to us what the working- 
man’s beer did to him? Not so! The 
campaign is on. And the machine will 
be stronger. For a lot of irritated 
voters don’t care what happens now. 

I want a law passed as soon as may 
be, forbidding us to batter down our 
hearts with this narcotic ram. I know 
that generations to come will be better 
without our high percentage of tobacco 
hearts. I not only think other people 
should quit smoking, but I have long 
wished to quit myself. And I shall quit, 
too, the very day I can no longer obtain 
any tobacco by purchase, beggary or 
theft. 

Coffee will fight even harder. Equally 
iniquitous with the other poisons, it yet 
has more addicts and so is thought more 
moral. There are still those—though of 
a low cranial index—who even consider 
it to have a food value. Here we shall 
need a long campaign of education; 
though, to be sure, with brains cleaned 
of alcohol and tobacco toxins, we shall 
educate quicker. 

Alcohol, he declares, is gone for good. 
On this point, he sees the possibility of 
a “carry over’—lacge supplies safely 
cached, private stills and so on. But all 
that sort of thing will be passing 
phenomena. 

But the hoards of cached liquor will 
seep out with this generation. And 
those devices for home brewing and dis- 
tilling will rust soon enough with 
neglect. Here and there an enthusiast 
will keep alive the homely old custom, 
but it is going to die swiftly for all but 
a few of us, and ultimately for that few. 
Because under such restraint as even a 
widely derided law can impose we shall 
not only quit drinking, but we shall quit 
thinking of drink. 

Really the vast languid majority of 
us care too little for drink to go to the 
trouble of making it. There are scared 
tipplers who think to whistle past the 
graveyard, but they can’t whistle for- 
ever, and this particular graveyard is 
endless. I guess that within so few as 
ten years anyone suggesting our return 
to the open sale of alcoholic drink will 
merely be studied, amid suitable sur- 
roundings, by one or more alienists. 
Probably move. Lots of them will be 
intrigued by the case, as we novelists 
like to put it. It may seem hard, old 
scouts; unbelievable and outrageous; 
but in a way of speaking you are up 
against it. And personally I am de- 
lighted. As a student of human beings 
I like to observe them under novel 
stresses. We are in a way to have new 
light on the race. 

What effect is this going to have on 
the lives, the habits and the customs of 
people? Mr. Wilson does not think it is 
going to bring about the millennium, but 
he rather typically sees some advant- 
ages. 

We shall no longer sit up with our 
nerves to hear the Jewish black-face 
comedian tell funny jokes about his 
mother-in-law in a dialect neither Jew- 
ish nor black-face; nor to watch dainty 
little Florine Flufiu dance the quaint old 
folk dances of Gomorrah without her 
stockings on. Nor shall we longer crowd 
into a palace of the dance at midnight, 
there to try the new steps and the old 
drinks until an hour when the proprietor 
doesn’t dare sell another round. We 
shall still wish to stay up and do these 
things, but we never did do it on ginger 
ale and we can’t now. 

As for music with meals, I look for 
the first lynching of a jazz band to occur 
on Broadway about August 1, 1919. I 
myself have aiways believed that these 
offenders should be picked off with fire- 
arms where they sat, but I suppose I 
shall have to let orderly mob law take its 
course, 

Finally, he raises a point that would 
not occur to many people, the effect of 
abstinence on the written annals of our 
age. 
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Little remains to be told. But I 
should like myself to be told what a poor 
writer of fiction is to do in this new time. 


The war hit us hard. Take the im- 
portant matter of villains. Just now we 
simply can’t have an English villain; 


nor a French nor an Italian nor a Bel- 
gian. And since it has become illegal 
to shoot a German there is little to be 
done with a German villain; he was 
never worth much anyway except for the 
coarser sorts of crime. For the present 
a villain subtle enough to keep a tired 
business man awake must be Turkish, 
and this will cramp the style of the best 
of us. Of course in about two years the 
normal relations of antipathy will have 
been resumed, and we can again take 
our choice of villains, but until that time 
it’s dark days for the plot. 

But this limitation is insignificant be- 
side the handicap a dry law puts upon 
us all. Some of us are beyond the need 
of villains, but all must suffer for want 
of drinking characters. What are the 
creatures of the underworld to sop up 
in their foul dens while planning the 
great pear] robbery for a ten-cent maga- 
zine? Could you fancy a burglar who 
toys with a nut sundae? Or in the 
thirty-five-center can Reggie Van Van- 
van come to his bachelor apartments 
after his rejection by Alicia Van Some- 
thing else and order his perfectly trained 
man-servant to fetch him a mug of 
buttermilk? Dash it all, no! The mo- 
ment he hasto quite ordering brandy and 
soda in quantities that insure our shud- 
dering respect it’s going to be all off with 
Reggie, old top. We shall begin to see 
that he is like the rest of us and ought 
to go to work. 

And what about dear old Colone! Van 
Whoosh and his cellar of rare vintages 
laid down in sixty-eight? Do you think 
for a moment the dear old chap can get 
by with a cellar of unmolested grape 
juice laid down in July, 1919? Not with 


me. The old soak may even make all 
sorts of a nasty row with the club 
steward about his bottle of vintage 


sarsaparilla being corked, but I shall be 
left cold. 

In short, who after this can pretend to 
write with a straight face of certain of 
the lighter iniquities hitherto made ven- 
ial by drink? Can a man about town con- 
tinue to be that on mineral water? In 
life, certainly; but not in any fiction that 
gets into a window display. What about 
the fast hunting set? 

What about the character that has 
sunk low through the drink, and goes 
out to the great clean West to be made 
a man again, and comes back in a late 
chapter, slightly gray at the temples 
but bronzed and rugged and dry—dry! 
I get thirsty thinking of him. 

And that dear land of Bohemia, to be 
incorporated now as a respectable sub- 
urb—East Philistia—with a steam 
laundry and water taxes and a Civic 
Purity League! This is no joke. 

And look forward a bit, as I have ten- 
derly warned you to. What will a din- 
ner be like? I mean one of those small- 
ish smart affairs in the rich millionaire’s 
palatial home on Fifth Avenue, which 
is still being used for residence purposes 
in fiction though mostly occupied by 
bird and animal stores and smart 
shops where they charge you seventy- 
five cents for a _ soft collar if 
you are not smart. But let that go. Get 
to this dinner in your chosen magazine. 
Will there be that dry old Oloroso sherry 
with the tortue verte, claire? I should 
say not! And no Chateau Malescot with 
the filet de dinde Gd la Périgueux; no 
1905 champagne with the selle d'agneau; 
no special Madeira of 1850 to help the 
terrapin: no Romanée Conti, 1865, with 
the canvasback ducks; no decent Chablis 
with the chile con carne; no sparkling 
Moselle with the mashed turnips; no 
1811 brandy with the pickled beets; no 
prime chartreuse with the fried mush 
a la camp de lumber; no rich elderberry 
cordial with the bread pudding; no bock 
beer with the ——— But you know the 
way a competent writer can drag out 
these little affairs. 

And then the fair hostess in any 
decent magazine would tell Parkins in 
low, well-bred tones to get a move on 
him and serve coffee in the Louis Quinze 
drawing-room. Pretty soon she won't 
do that. Pretty soon she will know 
darned well that Parkins would be 
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pinched if he tried to pull off that little 
thing. For the first few years Parkins 
may get by with it down among the sta- 
tionary washtubs, but not in any draw 
ing-room; nor even out in the we 
if that happens to be in view 
neighbors. 

Nor will the host then gaze 
reminiscent through the azure cloud of 
his pure Havana; nor will the hero ab- 
sently flick the ash from his cigarette. 
The best he can do in those di Ays will be 
to mumble a bit of illicit cut pl ug while 
his hostess rallies him merrily upon his 


woodshed 


of the 


dreamily 


Ambassador Tells 


l \. @2- Vinister to De nmaorl Writes 
Iecount ot Fo “ 
Party in. ¢ openhagen 


Humorous 


UST what did the Danes think of the 
Mme Rosa Schwimmer-Henry 
Ford Peace jaunt to Denmark? The 


inside told in the Colliers’ 
Weekly by Maurice Francis Egan, lately 
Minister to Denmark. He 
writes of Mme. Schwimmer’s first visit 
to him in 1915, and of her American 
plans, chronicles the arrival of that won- 
derful aggregation the. peace 
ship, and then tells had to 
manoeuvre to rid Denmark of them, in 
order that the U.S. 


story is 


American 


aboard 


how he 


should not be made 
1 laughing stock. He 

My first intention as regards the Ford 
Party was to feed them, prevent them, if 
possible, from being ridiculed, and assist 
them to slide out of the country as soon 
is possible. Mme. Rosika Schwimmer 
was installed at the Palace Hotel, from 
which she issued her commands and 
wrdered money to be spent with a lavish 
hand, and nct selfishly, as calumniators 
have asserted Mr. Plantiff, groaning 
n spirit, in public, protesting 
piteously, in private, saw the hard- 
earned cash of Mr. Ford disappearing 
rapidly But it generated great en- 
thusiasm; songs of welcome were liber 
ally paid for, and every kindness shown 
to Madame Schwimmer and the pilgrims 
was iged at once by gifts of 
exquisite flowers in fitting vases, or by 
tribute pre after the manner 


writes 


and 


1 } 
acKnow ie¢ 


some sented 


of royal people wher they give decora- 
tions There was great rejoicing 
among the Uplifters in Copenhagen, and 
the people at large were much impressed 


bv the meetings and the speeches—made 
n English—by the orators, who com- 
prised at least more than half of the 
pilgrims. 

When delegations of these pilgrims 
appeared at two “teas” given by my 
wife, assisted by the ladies of the lega- 
tion, who with their friends were great- 


ly excited over the prospect of the joys 
felt that I must do some- 
assist Mr. Plantiff in smooth 
ing the tumultuous waves that sur- 
rounded him: and, besides, I began to 
fear that some of the Copenhagen jour 
nals, who are painfully outspoken at 
times, might change their tone and even 
insinuate that the free and easy manner 
in which some of the pilgrims conducted 
themselves might be misinterpreted 

As the pilgrims came to shake hands 
they astonished me by their youth. For 
aakenen, a very young lady, apparently 
just out of school, said: “I am Miss 
Hattie Green’’—the “Miss” being pro- 
nounced rather indistinctly. “And this 
is your husband?” IT asked, noticing a 
very slender youth who accompanied 
her. She laughed. “Oh, no,” she said, 
“that’s Billy Doe; he’s from Montana; 
I’m from Michigan. I just picked hin 
up on the voyage; but we are good pals, 
aren’t we, Billy?” 

To another young 
of her teens: ‘Are 
“Oh, no,” she said 
= couldn’ t 

Ladie s, don’t you w 
age?’ And I said: ‘Sure!’ I say, Mr 
Minister, your wife certainly does know 
how to spread the grub.’ 

In the meantime poor Mr. I 
taken refuge at the tea table with 
Madame de Hagermann-Lindencrone, 
who was having celebrities pointed out 
to her. Having shaken hands with many 


to come, I 
thing to 


lady, hardly out 
you a delegate?” 
“I’m a stenographer 
come, and he said 
ant an ocean voy 


boss 


Nantiff had 
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silent manner. And _ hostess herself, 
mind you, no longer clasping a dainty 
perfumed cigarette between her jeweled 
fingers. For so low had we fallen that 
only in Iowa and certain parts of Los 
Angeles was it still believed that none 
but abandoned women smoke cigarettes. 
It was time for the awakening. But 
think of the difference to us who learned 
to write of another sort of people. The 
outlook is painful. I think of studying 
to be a bricklayer or an egg candler. Or 
I may abandon all brain work and write 
scenarios for moving pictures. 


Story of Peace Ship 


youths and maidens—including the very 
young and charming secretaries of the 
society for making better babies—I ap- | 
proached Mr. Plantiff, who for a moment 
seemed to have forgotten his woes. 

“Some of these people are so very 
young,” I said. “Haven’t you some kind 
of a chaperon on board?” 

“My God!” Mr. Plantiff answered, | 
forgetting propriety in his fervor, “do 
you see that old lady over there with 
the white mustache and the stern man- 
ner? She started out as a self-elected 
chaperon; but her mustache turned 
white on the voyage!” 

There were editors, among them Mr. 
Hi Henry, whom I had met in the South; 
there were poets, who took me aside | 
and read beautiful tributes to peace; but 
a majority of the pilgrims seemed to be | 
gay and happy persons, bent on enjoying | 
the fruits of wealth for the first time; 
and some of them so unidealistic that, i 
fear, Madame 
very trying; nevertheless she went on | 
with the formation of a great plan which | 
included a standing committee at Stock- | 
holm and the establishment of a machine 
with ramifications everywhere. She 
was evidently very sincere, very fervent | 
and not self-seeking—but her progress | 
resembled that of a modern Boadicea to | 
whose fiery charict Mr. Ford’s unhappy 
financial representative had been closely | 
tied. Being a Philistine, I could not 
fathom the plans of Madame Schwim- | 
mer, though they appeared to be lucid | 
compared to those of the followers in 
her immediate circle. It was necessary 
to relieve the agony of Mr. Plantiff, 


| 


Schwimmer found them | 


who knew Broadway much better than 
the paths of Utopia. 

Besides, the papers began to hint 
that young ladies and gentlemen, even 
if they were Americans, could not be 
seen in the cafes—there were cafes 
and cafes in Copenhayen—too late at 
night And then there were the dances. 
Some of the elder pilgrims seemed to 


think that they might vary their work 
by assuming the privileges that they 
would have had in Paris, in the old 
days, by visiting the Danish equivalents 
to the Moulin Rouge and the Galerie 
las: the necessity of getting rid 
of my compatriots became more and 
more apparent. My colleagues in 
Stockholm and Christiania could give me 
no help. Count Szechenyi, the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister, generally very 
gallant, showed no interest in Madame 
Schwimmer. He said that he had seen 
the Peace Party from a distance. 


des 





wy the meantime, although some of 
the more sane and better known 
of its members telegraphed to our State 
Department for passports that would 
enable ther to go through Germany | 
on their way to Holland, it was in vain. 
The party must go by sea to Holland 
or be closed up, perhaps until the end 
of the war, in Copenhagen. Tkey were 
offered the opportunity of engaging the 
only disengaged vessel; it had been ly 
ing in the harbor for some time. Ships | 
were at a premium, and the under- 
writers asked $50,000 for the use of 
this one. It was understood, too, that 
they had very reluctantly permitted the | 
pilgrims to engage this ship. I called 
on my best friend in Denmark, Admiral 
De Richelieu, who was never weary of 
r kindnesses to America. 
‘Why $50,000?” I asked. 
answered. 


“The war risk,” he 

From his tone I gathered that the 
voyage of this ancient vesse] through 
tempestuous seas in the depth of win- 
ter meant other risks; and I was rather 


i? 
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MOVING TIME 


IS MADE EASIER WITH 


Globe “Wernicke 
Sectional Bookcases 


A Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase is readily portable 
It can be easily moved section 
by section, with contents in- 
tact, from room to room or 
from house to house. 





Write to-day for handsomely bound 54 page book 
No. 115 illustrated in colors. You wi!l receive the 
booklet by return mail along with name of your nearest 
dealer where you may see these bookcases on display 
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Nothing like Luminous Paint for your wharf or mooring buoy—Shines brightly in 
the dark and enables you to find your location immediately. Handy for a 
thousand uses—Gate Posts, Carriage Drive Stones, Bells, Door Handles, Electric 
Light Switches, Steps, etc. etc. Contains nc phosphorous—is absolutely safe. 
Will last for years and is very .~sy to use. Sample tin sent postpaid for $2.25. 
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Sectional Ready-Made Buildings 
for Every Purpose 


No limitations have been set on the purposes and variety of uses 


BRANTFORD 


SECTIONA” BUILDINGS 


can be put to. Whether you want a Summer or Permanent Home, an Office 
Building, a Church, or whether a Construction, Mining, Lumber Company or 
Country Club wants camp or club quarters, all can be supplied 

Brantford Sectional Buildings are easily 
they are wanted, windows glazed. Hardware, 


erected 
screens, 
Y 


Doors in place where 
screen doors and shut 


ters supplied. The sides, etc., are not nailed together, but bolted and jointed 
to withstand the rigors of wind, rain and storm. They are delivered complete 
and only require to be put together to be occupied 


There is no limit to the 
large number of them are 


adaptability of Brantf Sect 


ilready in use 
WORKMEN’S HOMES 
SUMMER COTTAGES 
BOAT HOUSES 

BANK BUILDINGS STORES 
EXHIBITION BOOTHS RESIDENCES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ord onal 


Buildings 4 
for 

SCHOOLS 

FRESH AIR COTTAGES 
GARAGES 


Our beautifully illustrated catalog ue, es complete format 
SCHULTZ BROS. COMPANY, LIMITED 
BRANTFORD ONTARIO CANADA 
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Six Good Reasons Why ||: S 
You Should Be Interested | 





in the City of St. Catharines 


Unlimited Hydro Electric Power at lowest rate in 


Canada 


da 


Grand Trunk Railway and National Railways 
Boat connections’ with Great Lake Ports 


Convenient to important centres in Canada and 


the United States. 


About 60° of mechanics own their homes. 
Ideal conditions for laborers. 


Excellent Schools. Over $100,000 being spent 


this year for new schools. 





Decidedly favorable proposition to companies 


locating in Canada or establishing branches here. M A RA T H O N 


Complete details upon request, write the TIRES and TUBES 


Secretary, Board of Trade THE IDEAL COMBINATION FOR ANY CAR 
} ‘ The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
St. Catharines , Ontario American Plant, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio : 























KEYSTONE SRCAVATOR 


We have secured the Sole Cana- 
dian Rights to the Keystone Ex- 
cavator Model 4 and full infor- 


mation will be sent on request. 


Write to-day 


This machine is particularly adapted 
to Good Roads and Street Work. By 
simply changing to the proper form of 
shovel or scoop, it can also be ‘used as 


a Ditch Digger, Back Filler, Dirt 


Loader and for General Contracting 





purposes. A LIGHT GENERAL UTILITY STEAM SHOVEL 


CANADIAN LICENSEES AND BUILDERS 


ENGINEERING & MACHINE WORKS OF CANADA, LIMITED 
ST. CATHARINES - ONTARIO ‘ 
Eastern Sales Office: HALL MACHINERY CO., SHERBROOKE, QUE 
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Made in Canada 
PARTS FOR 


Automobile, Truck, Tractor 











The value of the trade-mark 
**Yale’’ to you 


The universal insistence upon Yale standards 
is the res = of meeting a great demand for cer- 





tain articles by creating those articles in a form 
far in ~~ ance of, far more efficient than, any- 
Pa thing previously known n; and then making them 
better than anyone else could make them, and 

YA charging for them no more than a fair price. 
bad Honesty in all relations with os customer, the best 
av} of materials and wethenanetie in ry article that bears 
‘ ‘ the famous trade-mz “Yale ;” ond an interest in the 
purchaser that sts that a shall receive from his 
— the full measure of service and usefulress that 

he has properly been le “4 to expect 








“MCKINNON PATENT” 














Transmissions 
Differential Assembly 
Steering Gear Assembly 
Radiators 

Cut Gears (All Styles) 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Steel Drop Forgings 
Automobile Accessories 





That is the value of the trade-mark “Yale” to you 


Yale products for sale throughout the Dominion 


Canadian Yale & Towne, Limited 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


Address Inquiries Dept. A 


McKinnon Industries, Limited 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 


























The Welland Vale Manufacturing Co., Limited 


ST. CATHARINES - ONT. 


Manufacturers of 


AXES, CROWBARS, 
PICKS, MATTOCKS, 
FORKS, HOES, RAKES, 
CULTIVATORS, ETC. 


This illustrates one of our 
Wheel Cultivators 


It is especially adapted to small 
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back gardens, is inexpensive, and 





is designed to save 


TIME and LABOR 
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frightened—because, after all, even 
professional uplifters are mere human 
beings. 

“But, admiral,” I said, “if I can get 
them out in any other way, would your 
people cancel the contract?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” he an- 
swered, evidently very much relieved, 
“and we shall be very glad to return 
the option and cross off any expenses 
we have been put to. We can refuse 
nothing to the Minister of your coun- 
try, which we so much admire.” 

The United States was still neutral, 
and I was on very good terms with my 
German colleague, Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau. Of course I could not ap- 
proach him officially. My Government 
would not have permitted that; but 
our personal relations were excellent, 
and I had every reason to believe that | 
he was by no means in sympathy with | 
the frightfulness of the Military Party; 
besides, although the Peace Party had 
failed in its object, its very attempt, 
founded on an idea which was more 
sympathetic to the Central Powers than 
to the Allies, might make the former 
amiable at the moment, notwithstand- 
ing ,the attitude of Count Szechenyi, 
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se we \ who had “seen the Peace Party from | 

Most bush Te ® yerhee ao resper’ ¢avorad a distance!” | 
or — itu . il at . ‘ 

neem nd t we, atten enté Count Brockdorff-Rantzau was _ in- 


sidiously approached. I argued that if 
these pilgrims perished in the seas, as 
the members of the Children’s Crusade 
has perished long ago, our Government 
would be held responsible by those im- 
practicable people who believed that 
even the lives of cranks were precious. | 
There are such people. At the worst, 
my Government could only disavow or 
promote me or recall! me—the promo- | 
tion I most feared! So I brought all 
the personal influence possible on Count | 
Rantzau, who, in spite of the opposition | 
of the military authorities, permitted | 
the pilgrims to be sent through 
Germany into Holland inalmost hermeti- 
cally sealed cars. Mr. Gaston Plantiff, 
by way of gratitude, left what was left 
out of the sum of $600,000 for distribu- 
tion to the House of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association at Copenhagen 
and to the Orphan Asylum at Odense. 
The last bill he paid was, I think, for 
evening dresses for some of the women 
pilgrims, who at a great farewell ban- 
quet were compelled by convention to lay 
aside their sandals and their cockle- 
shells. 
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Plan to Destroy 
British Fleet 


Va al Engage ment Was Stoppe d 
Vutin y. 
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17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying 


SUPER SPARK | 


B u Ge rman 


| For motor cars, tractors, | 
stationary 
engines. 
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and marine | 





more engine missing 
more new phugs 

more cleaning plugs 
more carbonized plugs 


[XYZ OU get comfort and true 
economy in this largest sell- 


™ story of a plan that the German 
High Command had formed to at 








‘ing quality pencil in the world Anyone can put them on. tack the British fleet just before the 
---at all stationers j Approved by university ; si P 
| engineers and motorists. | armistice was signed is told by Webb 
$2 25 each; $9 for eet of 4. ” ‘ - = “i 
American Lead Pencil Company | Super Spark Co. of Canada Waldron in Colliers’ Weekly. The 


of the first American 
correspondents to get over the line into 


40 Simcoe S ., Oshawa, Ont. writer was one 
SPECIAL OFFER 


This ad and $1.50 entitles | 


220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng 














you to one Super Spark. Germany and he was there during the 
HORTHAND Is Your Opportunity! | most interesting phases of the revo- 
thorthand."F exie ners arn pai $29 to 425 «week it In ory Eastern Distributor: Vlit Mfg. Co. 223 lution It was in this way that he 
to learn expert shorthand by the new way taught by mall McGill St., Montreal. ma i of th ; : : : 
within o few mouthe., r free sample iesson Western Distributor: Shell Supply Co., 509 earned of the grandiloquent pian to de- 


Sharwell Shorthand School, 16 John St, Nutley, NJ. 


McGreevy Bidg., Winnipeg. 
Exclusive representatives wanted for 


stroy the battleships of Britain, the 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY counties and townships. plan was never tried out because of the 
I know because I'was Deaf and had Head Noises mutiny that broke out in the fleet Ir 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic 
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and will do 
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; A. O. LEONARD a United Fur & Produce C0. ‘ee The spring of 1919 is the time that 
Suite 35° 7 Sch Aveaue - New York City ; was set last summer for the final offen 
sive that would smash the German 
army. And it was thought that when 
the offensive began the German High 
Seas Fleet would, if ever, make its long- 


expected attack—-in the hope of staving 


ITH BLEACHO is, pr mar ly, a dent 
for itin every house a pride y 


as mabe white t off defeat. If it did not stave off de- 
oi Sg to Of Boece eBoy Bor | feat, ae least it would do one thing: 
TOOTH-BLEACHO, .... | It would stop the gibes that had been 
aan . : ~ | tossed at the German naval command 
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A Fine Summer 


Drink 


Dispensed through our “Limo- 


Lemon” Cooler. Ask for it at 


the Soda Fountains 


Write for our 


SPECIAL COOLER OFFER 


One Limo-Lemon Cooler with 
3-gallon Globe or 5-gallon Bottle; 
Four gallons Limo-Lemon 

with Advertising Matter, 
complete for $22.50 net 





F.O.B. Toronto | 

J. Hungerford Smith Co. | 

LIMITED 

19-25 Alice Street | 
TORONTO ~ ONTARIO 


Canada Food Board License No. 14-195 
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Few people in England and 
know, however, that only the spread 
of a false rumor among the stockers 
of the Third German Battle Squadron 
prevented the carrying out of such an 
attack in October, 1918—an attack in 
tended not only to stave off defeat but 
if the plan did not miscarry, to anni- 
hilate the English fleet : 

At the time of the November revolu- 
tion several dispatches stated that the 
trouble in Wilhelmshaven had been pre- 
cipitated by the refusal of 
crews to put to sea for battle No de 
tails were given. When we were in 
Berlin, in January, Captain Hinzmann. 
former staff officer of the Imperial fleet, 
acknowledged in a Berlin newspaper 
that an attack had been ready; he gave 
an outline of the plan. Later we went 
to Kiel—the first American civilians 
in the German naval base since America 
entered the war. There we gathered 
full details of the grandiose German 
plan. We also learned its curious con 
nection with the revolution and the 
tragic-comic story of what followed the 
ignominious return of the Third Battle 
Squadron. 

Captain Hinzmann says that the at- 
tack was originally set for the 
week of October. The primary purpose 
he gives was the breaking of the com- 
munications between England and 
France, so as to check the Allied offen- 
sive in Flanders. If, in the process, the 
English fleet was destroyed, so much 
the better. But bad weather and other 
considerations forced a postponement 
till the end of October. The attack was 
actually got under way when the armis 
tice terms were in process of discussion 

~a last desperate throw. 

The attack was to proceed in three 
great waves: (1) U-boats; (2) mine 
layers, torpedo boats, and light cruisers; 
(3) -the heavy battle fleet. 

On October 23 the U-boats were to 
proceed westward from Wilhelmshaven 
and take up positions outside Scapa 
Flow, the Humber, and the Thames, the 
three points where the I lish fleet was 
Germar aval men ad- 
nit that never during the war was there 
2 large number of U-boats at 
though they are inclined to put the 
figure slirhtly higher than the nine to 
sixteen of Admiral Sims. The U-boat 
ampaign had been largely called off 
it the beginning of October, however, 
the boats returned to pert, plus 
those newly completed or repaired, gave, 
| was told, a fleet of eighty-six for the 
than h 


a 
entrated up to this tim 
r 


America 


certain 


first 






oncentrated 


sea, 





ittack more ever been con 
Early in the evening of October 26 
the mine layers, protected by 
wats and light cruisers, would proceed 
westward—two flotillas to the mouth of 
the Thames, one to the Flanders coast. 
Six hours later the battle squadrons 
vould follow, steaming to the Terschel- 
ng Lightship off the coast of Holland 
The Germans expected that the U- 
boats would have taken up their posi- 
tions without being observed, and that 
the mine layers would reach their ob- 
jectives before dawn. At dawn the 
alarm at the aproach of their battle 
fleet would bring the English out with 
a rush. But they hoped the English 
fleet would be so reduced, first, by the 
massed U-boats and next by the mines 
strewn thickly in its path by the mine 
ivers, that by the time they came te 


torpedo 
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6 oie of the men condemned at the 


al that witnessed Nurse 


same tri 


Cavell’s death-sentence—a man con 
similar act—has written 
a detailed and intimate account of the 
iffair. He is Monsieur G. Hostelet, 
Doctor of Science, who was engaged in 
research “The 


Nineteenth Century” he explains how he 


demned for a 


work in Brussels. In 


Cay 
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with it, off the Flanders coast, 
they would have a good chance of suc- 
cess in the battle. 

On October 23 the U-boats left as 
planned. On the afternoon of the 26th 
the second wave—mine layers and con 
voy—was made ready. The battleships 
and battle cruisers—the third wave 
got orders to clear. Here came a dra- 
matic halt. The stokers on the battle- 
ships of the Third Squadron, the Mark- 
graf, Grosser Kurfiirst, Kronprinz, 
Payern, and Kénig, climbed out of the 
hold. Their spokesmen came forward. 
“We refuse to go to sea,” they an- 
nounced Somehow a_rumor had 
spread that the fleet was to be run on 
the English coast in order to avoid sur- 
rendering it under the expected condi- 
tions of the armistice. 


Prips 


How had this rumor got started? Cer- 
tain young officers had been talking 
wildly. They had been saying that, if 
the Allies intended to demand the sur- 
render of the fleet, it would be better to 
run it on the rocks of the English coast. 
Did the stokers take this story literally? 
Or were they only pretending to do so? 
The officers I talked with in Kiel thought 
it was all an accidental misunderstand- 
ing. 

another 
Socialists, 


But you must remembers 
thing. The Independent 
Ledebour, Barth, Dittmann, and others 
had been agitating revolution in Wil- 
helmshaven all summer, using money 
furnished by Lenine These men are 
shrewd psychologists. If there is go- 
discontent at all among fight- 
ing forces, it will come, not among the 
men who are fighting, but among the 
men who can’t fight—among the men 
who sit around or stand around, al- 
ways being promised an enemy to hit 
but never seeing one. Such men have 
time to think. Even if a man isn’t the 
thinking sort, physical rebellion against 
restraint or any sort of direction is na- 
tural and almost inevitable if he is left 
long enough rotting in inaction. The 
German fleet was rotten with inaction. 
The German naval command knew this 
as well as the agitators. They got up 
constant deck drills and battle ma- 
nceuvers in the narrow sea spaces where 
they could safely operate. “But,” said 
one sailor to me, “these things got just 
as tiresome as doing nothing. It was 
always the same thing over and over.” 





ing to be 


Some agitation had already gone on 
at Wilhelmshaven. It had been partly 
successful. So Ledebour and his friends 
had good reason to think full success 
was within reach. Naturally they 
would be alert to take advantage of the 


least indiscretion on the part of the 
naval command or any officers; it may 


well be that they encouraged belief in 
the story that the fleet was to be run 
on the rocks of England. At any rate, 
the whole fleet was in an excited mood, 
and any such story would gain easy 
ground. 

The stokers were obstinate. There 
were no men to take their places; others 
of the crews were joining in the refusal 
to put to sea. Von Hipper, commander 
of the fleet, was forced to call the whole 
plan off. He wirelessed to the U-boats 
to return. 

So a little crowd of half-naked, sooty- 
faced men crushed the gigantic and dar- 
ing hope of an empire to save itself 
from downfall 


ell’s Trial 


th sentence owing to the 
intervention of a friendly Ger- 
man journalist. 


escaped the de 


timely 


After giving the details of his arrest, 
preliminary trial, Mr. 
Hostelet writes of the “terrible moral 
often physical 
urdergone by those who had 
to face the Hun inquisitors. The other 
allowed to 


and summary 
tortures and even 


violence” 


prisoners are not discuss 
with Miss Cavell of the 
Distorted signed confessions are used to 
Hostelet 


details case. 


extort other admissions. Mr. 
then says: 
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in the Kitchen as Salt 


yw will find that Lea & Perrins’ 
~adds a new and fascinating flavor to dishes 
It is a seasoning. 
Experienced cooks would as soon be without salt 


made of meat, fish or cheese. 


as without Lea & Perrins’. 


You will also find that it takes less Lea & Perrins’ 
and that no other sauce, no matter how 


Sauce 
much it looks like Lea 
& Perrins, will 
such a zest and flavor 






ive 
give 


to your cooking. 


in every part of the world 


HAROLD SEDDON, 
Special Agent 
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the genuine 


The Original Worcestershire 


World Renowned and Unsurpassed 
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Sauce 


No other sauce has such an exquisitely piquant flavor 
or has such a reputation among discriminating people 
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TRADE MARK 





French, Ivory and 
Ebony Toilet Brushes 


will delight the heart of every woman 
who would have beautiful articles for 
her toilet table 
“Keystone” Brushes are not only artis- 
tic in appearance—-they are perfect in 
workmanship, and if given proper care 
will out-last any other brush on the 
market. 
Sold by leading drug, jewelry and de- 
partmental stores 
Made in Canada by 
STEVENS-HEPNER CO., LIMITED 
PORT ELGIN, ONTARIO 
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Half the satisfaction in using Monarch 


Floss and Monarch Down 1S due to the 
Ask for Monarch-Knit . . 
Sweater Coats and ease with which >;ou can get the exact } 
' Hosiery for Men, } 


Women and Children shade you want in the quantity you want. 
Then, since these fine Australian yarns 
come in balls instead of skeins, they are ready 
for immediate use. Shownin 30shades. | 


-MONARCH-FLOSS 
~ MONARCH-DOWN 


€The Monarch Knitting Company, Limited f¢ iS) 
Dunnville, Ontario, Canada tee ce 
eT ean 























By the Simple Turning of a Tap 
Make the Water from the Faucet in your own Home do Your Wasting. 
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Can You Handle a Real Job? 


\ JE are in need of men and women to represent us in al! small cities 
and towns, to look after our new and renewal! subscription business. 
To the active, energetic men and women eager to augment their present 
incomes we have a plan that will pay you liberally for as much time 
as you can give us. Write to-day and let us tell you all about it. 
Agency Division 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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Before telling what I saw of the trial 
I will explain briefly what had been, as 
far as I knew it, Miss Cavell’s part up 
to her arrest. 

After the battle of Mons, numerous 
English wounded and fugitives were 
taken in by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. Soon they had to think of get 
ting them away. Among the wounded 
was a Staff Colonel, who as socn as he 
was able to stand wished to get to the 
frontier so as to return to duty An 
engineer (M.C.) brought him to Jrus- 
sels. The first stage proved that he was 
not yet strong enough to endure the 
fatigue of the rest of the journey. With 
whom should he find a sure refuge if 
not with the English matron of the 
Nursing School, whose courage and de- 
votion were universally known? A few 
persons were in the secret. But soon 
other wounded recovered and were fit 
for service. They were sent to Miss 
Cavell, who consented to give them 
hospitality until guides could be found 
to take them to the frontier. But the 
way to the frontier became more and 
more difficult, so that from December 
— till July 1915 Miss Cavell’s house 

vas always full, first of English soldiers, 
Me of French, and lastly of young 
Belgians trying to get out of the coun- 
try to enlist. 

In my frequent visiis to Miss Cavell 
I was able to see the risks she was rt 
ning. The presence of a lot of men was 
obvious as soon as one entered the house, 
voices, songs, cries. I often pointed 
this out to her, and she replied calmly 
and resignedly: ‘What would you? I 
cannot impose silence on them.’ She 
even consented to let them go into town 
to amuse themselves. I remember her 
fright when one night some of them 
came back singing and disorderly, scan- 
dalizing the neighborhood. 

It was then that I and some other 
friends determined to put these danger- 
ous guests in private houses or with 
reliable inn-keepers. But the more we 
housed, the more came. One day six 
guides arrived bringing thirty men con- 
centrated at Mons and sent to Rue de 
la Culture (Miss Cavell’s Home). At 
this time the Home became publicly 
known as a refuge for fugitive soldiers. 
I was very worried and went to try to 
induce her to break off all relations for 
a time with this group of guides and 
soldiers, telling her that the work itself 
was imperilled and must be diverted 
into other channels. We had_ sure 
knowledge too that some suspicious per- 
sons knew of our pre-arranged signals 
3ut she would not listen. ‘Nothing but 
physical impossibility, lack of space or 
lack of money, would make me close my 
house to Allied fugitives.’ So she went 
on, never ceasing her devotion to the 
work till the German police got on her 
track and made three perquisitions in 
her house, after which she was arrested. 
In her trial she was accused of recruit- 
ing, but she only spoke the truth when 
she replied: ‘My object was to get the 
men sent to me across the frontier; 
once there, they: were free.’ She was 
also accused of espioné age. Denial here 
was absolutely justified. That espion 
age was facilitated through her is cer 
tain, but she never took an active part 
n it. Absorbed in her work as head 


} 





of a Nurses’ School she never dreamt 
of running a recruiting office or a spy 
service She wished to save mer 
Englishmen first, then Allies, and she 
gave herself up entirely to this humani 
tarian and patriotic work. 

If one consider he results f her 
ctivity, it wa net vair She aaved 


from illness, from 
imprisonment seve 





hur dred fugitive 





soldiers. She admitted passing two 
hundred men on to the frontier, but 
thanks to the ramifications due to a 


great extent to her initiative the number 
of soldiers sent to the Allied armies was 
far higher 

The Tria! 

Thursday, October 7 (first day.) 
Yesterday I was told to be ready for 7 
a.m. German time is kept here. I was 
up at 5.30 so as to get ready without 
hurry. Seven struck from the belfry 
of St. Gilles and breakfast did not come. 
What could I do to curb my _ im- 
patience? Read by the light of my 
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You can save at least a 3c stamp every 
jay with our Envelope Distributor. In 4 
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candle in the dim light? I tried physi- 
cal exercises but that was not good 
enough. I had to find occupation. I 
arranged all my things as if I were go- 
ing away. Where to? I did not know, 
but after the sentence which was to be 
passed on Saturday I should certainly 
have to make a move. 

‘Hurry up with your breakfast,’ said 
the gaoler, bringing my coffee and 
bread. I hurried all the more because 
I did not know when 1 should be allowed 
to eat again, and as I ate I thought of 
my family. From the very beginning, 
Y had the conviction that I should come 
out safe and sound, after the conclusion 
of Peace. This hope was unquenchable, 
but it was the only thing certain. Un 
til then, I was at the mercy of my 
gaolers. ; : 

Two by two, we went in silence 
through the passages of the Parliament 
House to the Senate Hall. On my right 
was a little woman in deep mourning 
We found about thirty other accused a! 
ready sitting on the seats of the sensa- 
tors, nearly all working-class folk, and 
a few soldiers scattered among them. 
We were shown to our places. Soon 
:fter eight more prisoners arrived, 
guarded by a soldier. 

“Cheer up,” whispered Mme. C. to D. 
the chemist, “you are not among those 
lestined for heavy punishment.” “That 
joes not mean anything,” he returned, 
and one could guess that he was more 
and more despairing. At last a young 
woman in a heavy black veil came for- 
ward, with an attendant also dressed 
n black. “Sit here, Princess,” said the 
police officer, in a respectful tone. In 
front of us was the long judges’ table. 
A good-looking officer, with an intelli- 
gent and brisk manner, walked in and 
laid on it a voluminous dossier and his 
helmet. He was the military prosecu- 
tor, on whom our fate depended. With 
high coloring, black hair and waxed 
moustache, he looked round the room in 
an assured, almost happy manner, like 
a knight before a tournament in which 
he expects to shine. A compact group 
of civilians was let in, among whom I 
saw with joy a friend, who, however, 
did not appear too cheerful. He looked 
-arefully for someone, evidently for me, 
and at last I was able to catch his eye. 
The little fat man with him, in a light 
overcoat, must be my counsel. Then 
some officers arrived and a discussion 
took place, after which the civilians were 
sent away. My friend, who, being a 
lawyer, had hoped to attend, made a 
gesture of disappointment, but only the 
counsel who could plead in German were 
allowed to remain. The sitting began. 
The accused were cailed and the counsel 
stated for whom they were pleading. I 


was able to salute my defender, M. Dorff. 


Then we were sent away, only Miss 
Cavell remaining. 

It was nearly two o’clock before I was 
‘alled back to the court. I had to sit 
iown facing the prosecutor, while be- 
side me was the interpreter. After 
having stated my civil standing, the 
auditor asked me whether I admitted 
having helped to recruit men of military 
age, knowing that by doing so I gave 
an advantage to the Allies and a dis 
advantage to the Germans. This was 
the formula at the head of my 
tion. I replied simply—Yes. 

“Here is a determined patriot,” he 
said.as he marked my bill of indict 
ment. (What was he writing?) “Do 
you admit having been in communicatior 
with the following persons and having 
given them a sum of of about 1000 
frances?” 

‘Yes, I admit it.” 

“All right.” 

At that moment my counsel inter 
rupted to present a letter from 
man newspaper-correspondent residing 
n Brussels to whom I had previously 
rendered some service. He evidently 
praised my conduct on his behalf. They 
asked if I knew him. I said I did, and 
was dismissed. 

I got up with the conviction that these 
were only preliminary formalities. This 

was a mistake, for I was never examined 
again. 

The officers arrived 
slowly took their seats. 
ed the interpreter fiercely. 
declared the sitting open. 


depos 


a Ger 


together and 
“Stand,” shout- 
The auditor 
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The examining lieutenant returned, 
as the prosecutor wished to sum up. 

First of all he pointed out some ano- 
malies. Some of the accused would not 
agree to the depositions they had made 
at the examination and said that mis- 
takes were due to the examiner having 
misunderstood them After having 
solemnly taken the oath, the whole court 
standing up, the lientenant defended 
himself. According to his methods, any 
misapprehension was impossible. 

I think really that he was right. But 
there is one thing he did not count on, 
and that is the pressure exerted at the 
inquiry and which everyone obeys, in 
spite of himself, when his de position is 
dictated. The examiner’s will weighs 
on each witness and alters the truth 
more or less. Before the court, one 
wishes to return to one’s own confes- 
sions, but it is too late, the written state 
ments speak against one. Just after, 
when I heard the disquieting interpreta- 
tion put on the whole affair by the pro- 
secutor, I regretted some rather bold 
words I had put into my deposition at 
the instigation of the examiners and for 
which I would doubtless pay heavily 

The prosecuter saw in the affair a 
deliberate and careful organization of 
which al] the accused were members. 
Given its size and its duration, he con- 
sidered it not only as recruiting but as 
espionage. He was convinced that some 
of the men possessed important military 
information and wondered whether 
Joffre’s offensive had not profited by it. 
In any case all this activity was high 
treason. 

Friday, Oct. 8 (second day).—I woke 
op e early as usual and, thinking of our 

I realized that the affair was too 

mpertent in the eyes of the military 

prosecutor for the sentences to be 
light. 

This time the court was held in the 
House of Commons. 

The accused were on the right and 
the judges sat in the first row of arm- 
chairs on the left, the counsel at the 
foot of the tribune. The prosecutor 
opened the sitting with the same happy, 
brisk manner as yesterday. 

He began by a statement of the affair. 
showing the framework of the organiza 
tion and the principal parts. Behind the 
German front were recruiting agents 
who directed escaped nrisoners in vari- 
cus directions. These found in the Mons 
district every facility for being shelter- 
ed, furnished with false papers, and 
sent to Brussels. Here they were re- 
ceived in private houses, or, when these 
were full, in small hotels where they 
waited till they could be formed into 
convoys for Holland. There they were 
received by Beligan or Allied agents who 
sent them back to France. Our affair 
was one of the branches, or perhaps the 
trunk of the organization. In France 
the organizers were grouped round the 
Prince of Croy, helped by the Pr 
his sister, the Cente sse de Belle . 
and Mlle. Thuliez. In the Borinage were 
the engineer Capiau, the lawyer Libiez 
and the chemist Dervaux, who were ac 
cused of providing false identity papers 
most of them naming non-existent 
places. At Brussels Miss Cavell’s In 
stitute was the centre. M. Séverin and 
Mme. Bodart were cl« sely concerned : 
I—whom he was again pleased to 
the determined patriot—organized 
financial s ide, paying the guides and 
the soldiers’ lodging, and providing 
provisions for the journey to Hol land 
Lastly came M. Baucq, who was accust 
of marking il 
La Libre Belgique and handing 
tary informatior 

“All this activity,” he concluded, “is 
akin to high treason and the law pun 
ishes it with the death sentence.” 

At that moment, a serious disquietude 
took hold of me, while he began to read 
the list of sentences he _ proposed. 











out the routes, 





“Baucq—death sentence. Miss Cavell 

death sentenc -” When will he 
stop? . , “For the Princesse de 
Croy, it spite of all my wish to take ac- 


count of her peculiar situation as re- 
gards her brother, I ask ten years’ pena] 
servitude.” Ouf! the terrible proposi- 
tions are over! I feel relieved. At last 
for M. Hostelet, the “determined pat- 
riot,” ten years’ penal servitude. 
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Then came the guides and _ hosts, 
whose sentences varied from one to five 
years, 

Almost the only cool person through 
this recital was the prosecutor. The 
judges did not seem to enjoy it. The 
counsel were out of countenance. The 
accused were ratherexcited or depressed 
except Miss Cavell, who retained the calm 
which never deserted her.¢ Baucq, lean 
with his chin in his hands, looked as 
if he were stunned. Mlle. Thuliez was 
feverish and looked right and left as if 
to assure herself she was not dreaming. 
Comtesse de Belleville was slightly 
flushed, but looked absent-minded. 
Libiez quite close to me, got pale and be- 
gan to run his fingers through his mous- 
tache. M. Severin, who up till then had 
been holding his paper. dropped it on 
the floor. 

-_ 

The interpreter in his brutal voice re- 
peated the terrible proposals of the pro- 
secutor in French, and in his mouth the 
death sentences sounded like a_ knell. 
Mme. C. fainted. 

Then the counsel 
speak. 

When he had finished, the prosecutor 
asked us in turn if we had anything to 
say. 


were allowed to 


Capiau, very calm and self-contained, 
said that all this organized plan was new 
to him. He had acted according to cir- 
cumstances and, in any case, the charges 
against him had been exaggerated. Thus 
Miss Cavell had stated that she had re 
ceived 1,000 francs from him, whereas he 
had given her nothing. Miss Cavell was 
‘alled and stepped forward, her man 
ner calm, almost rigid She admitted 
her mistake. 

“Why did you lie?” 
terpreter. 


emanded the ir 


“My memories were confused, after 
wards I remembered that it was not 
he.” 

Note was taken of the alteration and 
she was abruptly dismissed. 

I was called. I went forward with 
strange mixed sentiments of relief for 
myself and oppression for the others. 

My statement was cut up every min 
ute by having to be translated and lost 
its continuity and effect. However, 
when we got thus far the interpreter 
asked, “Do you want a lesser sentence?” 
I said I did. They took note of this 
and I was dismissed. 

Next more counsel. Maitre 
Kirschen took the line of extenuating 
the crimes of his clients and asking for 
indulgence. He spoke of Miss Cavell 
and praised her as a woman whose whole 
life had been devoted to the wounded. 
He recalled her work in the Balkan war. 
This time she had begun by taking in 
English wounded. Then others came, 
and by force of circumstances she 
played the part now known, not ignoring 
the danger, trying to avoid it, but never 
refusing the services asked of her. 

As for Mme. Bodart, also of English 
origin, she had come to Miss Cavell’s 
assistance when her house overflowed; 
could one demand her death? 

M. Severin had also helped Miss 
Cavell and had been carried away by his 
well-known generosity and the constant 
appeals to it. 

“What have you to say in your de 
fence?” shouted the interpreter in a 
voice like a challenge. 

“Nothing,” said Miss Cavell. 

Maitre Braun then began the defence 
of the two titled persons. He displayed 
most of his eloquence and his seductive 
orguments in favor of the Princess de 
Croy. 

“When you think,” he cried, “of her 
generous devotion to the German wound- 
ed in her chateau, can you expect that 
this devotion should be denied to her 
friends? It would have been super 
human. Doubtless her brother took a 
great part in this affair, but can you, in 
his absence, ho!d the sister to blame for 


came 








There was a German lawyer in offi 
cer’s uniform whose duty was to under- 
take the defence of those under heavy 
sentenve. His manner was energetic, he 
had clear-cut features and a trenchant 
voice. His hand on the back of a chair, 
he leant forward and talked and talked, 
too fast and indistinctly for me. He de- 
fended Mile. Thuliez and the big Louise. 


I guessed that he put forward the pati 
otic fervor of the former and the latter's 
greed of gain. Like the Belgian coun 
sel, he appealed for the greatest indul 
rence possible 

Just then, the Princesse de Croy stood 
up and turned to the judges. “My lords,” 
she said in a scarcely audible voice, * be 
merciful to these women whose death 
sentence is asked of you. My brother 
and I are the real culprits. It was we 
who, in undertaking the evacuation of 
French and English soldiers, led then 
into this affair.” This appeal did not 
seem to awake any response, the judges 
having, in their own minds, already de 
cided how to allot the responsibility. 

The verdict would be told us in prisor 

Monday, October 11. Reading the 
verdict. 

“I think they will call you this after 
noon to hear your sentence,” said my 
gaoler furtively when he brought my 
dinner. “From what I could gather 
from the N.C.O., things look black, very 
black, for M. Severin. As for you, you: 
sentence is reduced.” 

“And the others?” 

“I know nothing for certain, but thes 
talk of severa! executions.” 

“What is the use of reducing my sen 
tence,” I thought; “I shall never get the 
benefit of it in any case? It is Séverin’s 
fate and that of the others that disturbs 
me,” 

I heard doors opening; it would be 
my turn next. My gaoler, opening it 
murmured, “M. Séverin is number : 
here are five death sentences. 

The prosecutor read the verdict ir 
German as if he were reading a list of 
honors. Five times the sinister “Todes 
strafe” (death penalty) was heard 
For Baucq, Miss Cavell, Séverin, Mlle 
Thuliez and Comtesse de Belleville. 1 
got off with five years. 

Mme. C. was acquitted. She fainte« 
The melodramatic but generous coal 
miner was acquitted. He wept. The 
greybeard was acquitted. He 
budged. The suicide was acquitted 

The interpreter signed to us to leave 
the room I saw Miss Cave 
leaning against the wall, cold and in 
passive. I went to her and said a few 
words of hope. “Madeemoiselle, make ar 
appeal for mercy.” “It is useless,” she 
answered placidly, “I am English an 
they want my life.” At that moment 
the sub-commandant of the prison came 
for her. With care and deference he 
led her out of the room; he seemed to 
have some grave and painful commun 
cation to make to her. 

I had scarcely got back to my ce} 
when I was informed that I was to lodge 
with Séverin and Libiez. The hope of 
being able to comfort my poor comrade 
and help him pass the hours of waitiny 
for the decision of the Governor made 
me accept joyfully. 

I found Séverin in a state of deep ale 
pondency. He had just written farewe! 
letters to his wife and children. But he 
soon warmed to tne atmosphere of sy: 
pathy and hope with which we su: 
rounded hin 

After we had tidied up the cell. whict 
was cumbered with our bedding, clothes 
books and provisions, we all sat round 
the table, taiking about the trial and thi 
verdict, while we enjoyed some excellent 
liqueurs and cigars. It was in an e7 
tirely detached and philosophical mgod 
that we continued the conversation unti 
late in the night. For, thanks to Séveri: 
being under sentence of death, our light 
had not been nut out at curfew. 


neve! 


After dawn I could not sleep. A door 
opened, and steps died away in the dis 
tance. Another door opened, and the 
same vague sounds followed. I listened 
anxiously with the fear that our door 
would open in its turn I watchec 
Séverin, sleeping heavily on his bed 

Happily everything became quiet 
igain. Only the sound of the sentry’s 
boots, tramping up and down, disturbed 
the silence like the ticking of a clock 
F'rom time to time he looked in at the 
yrating 

The military chaplain visited us at 
breakfast time and told us that Miss 
Cavell and Baucq had met their death 
heroically 


G. HOsSTELET 
Doctor of Science, Brussels 


—_— 
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Vienna is Doomed 


Second tly on hk i 


Th catened 


ropean fontinent 


Wits i rhenetion 


"F°HE changes that are being made in 
the map of Europe are bound 


effects that few have 


to have 
anticipated. For 
they will 


materially change the great 
‘ities of Europe. Writing in The Satur 
day Evening Post, Alonzo Englebert 


Taylor, predicts the passing of Vienna 
as one of the great cities of the world. 
It has to-day over two million population 
ind is in many respects the second city 
on the continent, second only to Paris 
What, he asks, 1s its future? 

German Austria contributed little to 
the Vienna of the past. In Vienna resided 
the capitalists not only of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire but of Poland, 
Rumania and the entire Balkan south- 
east. Vienna was one of the great mar- 


kets of Europe for grain and cattle, hen 
exchange one of the most influential, her 
position in commerce unique. She was 
the centre of a double fan: From the 
west and north radiated lines from 
Switzerland, Munich, Dresden, Berlin 
and Hamburg, and Dantzic; from other 
quarters radiated lines from Warsow, 
Petrograd, Moscow, th Black Sea, 
Budapest, Selgrade and the Adriatic. 
No amount of Prussian boasting about 
the “Hamburg to Bagdad” railway could 
disguise the fact that Vienna was its 
very centre. The satire in Vorwarts a 
few weeks ago that “the Hamburg to 
Baghdad line had become the Ham- 
burg to Bodenbach” was in every way 
more keenly felt in Vienna than in 
Hamburg. 

Now with the subdivision of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire the Viennese 
realize that the fan lines will be re- 
versed. The Viennese now anticipate 
that the Poles and the Czechs will direct 
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their traffic away from Vienna; they 
certainly cannot expect that the traflic 


from Belgrade and Budapest will be 
directed toward Vienna. The Czechs al 
ready have arranged to run through 


trains from Prague to Budapest without 
passing through Vienna. Vienna sees 
herself in the future a switching sta 
tion, and has about the same feeling to 
ward the traffic intentions of her neigh 
bors that the Philadelphian possesses 
when he observes a train from Pitts- 
iurgh to New York passing by on the 
Trenton cut-off. 

With the present division of the geo- 
yvraphica! areas Vienna will cease to be 
the southwestern mart for cattle and 
grain. Here again is a point of bitter 
realization. The determination of the 
Hungarians to prevent the producers of 
Serbia from having access to the Vienna 
market was one of the original causes 
of feeling between the Serbs and the 
Austro-Hungarians and probably con- 
tributed as much to the Pan-Slavonic 
agitation in Serbia as any other single 
fact 
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The finances of Austria-Hungary, and 
indeed of the whole area between Buda- 
pest and the Black Sea, were centralized 
in Vienna, but the Viennese have no hope 
that this will continue. The agriculture 
of Hungary, the industries of Bohemia, 
the shipping of the Adriatic were largely 
financed in Vienna; and threugh her in 
ternational banking connections Vienna 
was in a position to direct the economic 
operations of this large section. Now 
it is not believed that the manufactures 


or the mines, furnaces, glass works, 
porcelain factories and textile mills of 
Ceskoslovensky—--Czeechoslovakia — will 


be financed or directed from Vienna. To 
realize the import of this fully one must 
recall that eighty-five per cent. of the 
industries of the Austrian Menarchy 
are in the present Ceskoslovensky. The 
Viennese know that the day of their 
direetion pf Adriatic shipping has pass- 
ed. They recognize that the land barons 
of Hungary will confine their eperations 
to Budapest. In other werds, they ex- 
pect thatthe banking of Viennawill be 
restricted to the financing of German 
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The Branston Violet Ray Generator successfully treats any disease of the blood or ne 
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Serving All the Dominion’s Provinces 


“The Line of the Nine” 


C) PRINCE ALBERT 


WINN/PEG 


The Trout Are Biting at 


Rainy Lakes, Nipigon, Ogoki River, Lake of the Woods, Nago- 
gami River, Kenogami River, Minaki Like, and the “Shekak.” 


And National Parks Allure 


lLaurentides National Park, Quebec; Algonquin, Nipigon and 
Quetico Parks, Ontario; Jasper Park, Alberta; Mount Robson 
Park, British Columbia. 


In waters as yet but little unrippled by line of white man the real fisherman will find 
his paradise and a vacation filled with the thrill of new catches lurking in every stream. 


eT be 
sere 


COCHRANE 


Go fishing this year, and to the right point—there is no necessity for taking “ pot luck 


Write for CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS Series of *‘Out of Door”’ 
Booklets the Anglers’ Guides to the Best Fishing Waters in Canada 


H. H. MELANSON, 
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Add to the Beauty and Dignity 


of Your Residence 


Ay “IDEAL” Lawn Fence surrounding your property will 


cost little and immensely improve its appearance and 
exterior value. 


On_ request, 


we will be pleased to send _ illustrated 
booklet describing various types of “IDEAL” Lawn F ence, 
Gates, Vine Trellis, etc., quoting freight-paid prices 
ranging from 8 cents a running foot. 


deal 
Lawn Fenee 


IDEAL FENCE & SPRING COMPANY OF CANADA 
WINDSOR 


ONTARIO 
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Austria, with eight million people. This 
is the end of the dream of financiers who 
had expected, with Berlin, to control the 
development of the Balkans and of 
Turkey and Persia beyond! 
Contemplating all that was and im- 
e2gining with fearful anticipation what 
may be, the Viennese revert to history 
for analogies of their fate—Carthage, 
Syracuse and Venice. At these names the 
Viennese shudder. Is this indeed her 
fate? Applying to Vienna such retro- 
ession as has occurred in Venice, what 
pe is there for Vienna? Deprived of 
trade and finance Venice still remains a 
beautiful city, unique in the world, the 
Mecca of the tourist. Vienna is located 
on the bank of a stream that has little 
beauty, in surroundings that are scarce- 
ly attractive. The youth of all nations 
leok forward to the gondolas of Venice, 


the 


novelty 
Campanile, 
the 


+ 


great 


the water 
the Bridge of 
Church of St. 


of 


Sis 


ghs, 
Mark’s 
which St. Stephen cannot compare. 


Prater has no such attractions, 


city, 
art 


hit-cture 


streets, 
and to 
with 
The 
and the 
Ring may be duplicated in any European 
expect to the student of technical 
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neard 4 
on MAC 
fc wa 
J. 4 
Didsbury, Alta 
should be proud of such a 
* as you publish and I hope all 
give you the support you 
H. E. O 








But whichever way the Viennese turn 
t seems merely a choice of evils for 
them. They see no hope except that of 
escaping frem something worse. 

most unique and almost ludicrous ly 
pathetic view of the future of Vienna 
given to the writer by a man of 
nternational prominence in the world of 
irt. 

“German Austria,” he 
to become a 
0, of which 
Monte C: 
music, opera and 
ling and 
populs 
tions 


was 


“has one 
resort, an upland 
Vienna would be the 
resort of art, 
racing, gamb- 
How large a 
essing such attrac 
maintain the future alone 
and to these dimensions 
shrink. This is the 
the twelfth will not be 


said, 





irlo; a 
theatre, 
prostitution 

a city poss 
would 
can decide; 
Vienna’ will 
eleventh hour; 
long.” 
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Striking at the 


Hun’s Flank 


The Part the 1rabs Played in the 
War and The y Went 
little has beer 


 Kywbergeerel ELY 

heard of the Arabia dur 
ing the war and since. It is a fact, how 
that certain important moves or 
the huge 


events in 


ever, 
chess-board of the war were 
“Hedjaz.’ 
told by 


made on the squares marked 
An interesting story of it is 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, who is represent 
ing the Outlook at Paris. Mr. Abbott 
secured an interview with Prince Faisal 
a son of the created King of 
the Hedjaz, and from him learned of the 
part the Arabs had played and, what is 
probably important, what they 
want in the way of peace arrangements 

On the first score, Mr. Abbott writes 


recently 
more 


The Hedjaz comprises the two sacred 
cities, Mecca and Medina, and the regior 
round about them on the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea. This kingdom, virtually 
free from the Turk, was quiet and con 
tented. There was no reason why it 
should court trouble. The war was go 
ing rather badly for the Allies, Genera 
Townshend and his forces had capitu 
lated at Kut after a disastrous and pain- 
ful campaign, the Gallipoli venture had 
ended in failure, and things were look 
ing, as an Englishman would say 
“rather stodgy.” At that very time the 
suggestion was sent to the Hedjaz that 
the Arabs come in and help. The Eng 
lish were holding and more than holding 
their own in Egypt, but there was need 
for an aggressive campaign. If you look 
on the map you will see that the Hedjaz 
is situated so that an attack from their 
quarter would bring trouble to the Turks 
yn their flank in Palestine and the rest 
of Syria. The Arabs were gallant. They 
answered, “Yes, we will come in, only 
we sha!l need food and ammunition from 
you.” So up they went along the Red 
Sea the Turks. At times 
y 2,000 men, at other times 
40,000; but they moved here and there 
with such rapidity that they ke pt the 
Turks guessing. They lost heavily, but 
at one time they sent in prisone rs ‘four 
times their own number. As Colonel 
Lawrence, an English officer who was 
with them, remarked to me, “It was as if 
during the attack on the Western front 
a small body of mobile allied troops 
should suddenly appear at Cologne.’ 
We know what happened to Jerusalen 
and these other parts of Syria, and ir 
Mesopotamia; and for that result the 
Arabs should have their due share of 
recognition. 

What the Arabs want 
peace settlements is, in brief, complete 
independence without protectorates or 
mandatory powers or other measures of 
control. Prince Faisal outlined this 
view to M. Abbott quite clearly. 

“The Hedjaz,” replied the Prince 
“seeks nothing for itself. What it de- 
sires is only freedom and’ independence 
for its brothers. There are many Arabs 
that are not of the Hedjaz, and over 
them the Hedjaz seeks no control. Wher 
I left to come to the Peace Conference 
my father, the King, bade me defend the 
rights of Mesopotamia and Syria t 
their own life and freedom. They have 
been delivered from Turkish rule; now 
they want their deliverance preserved 
There would be no gain if Turkey’s rule 
should be merely replaced by the rule of 
some other Power or Powers. If the 
kingdom of the Hedjaz endeavored tc 
rule them, they would resist. The 
Hedjaz wants no authority over them 
not even a mandate. It simply asks that 
these Arab peoples be given their free 
dom and be not subjected to a new con 
quest. If it is necessary to give some 
Power a mandate in order to secure their 
freedom, let them select their own 
mandatory.” 
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Japan’s New Foreign Polic 
The Entente Vietory Has Strength The renewed emphasis laid by the pres 
ened Alliance With Vippon ent Cabinet on the carrying out of a 
policy with which the late Prince Ito’s 
name is associated is apparently based 
T one time, when the prospect of in part on the opinion of the leading 
allied victory looked far off, it was firms engaeved in Chinese trade, who 
freely predicted that Japan was wob have become increasingly convinced that 
Siem ta Cian: aihaRetie 6 Gin We their phenomenal success in recent years 
ying in her allegiance to the Entente. } * , : , lv 
is due largely to a genuinely friendly 
It is a fact that there was a powerful attitude and to the use of fair dealing, 
element in Japan that looked with favor Which have come to prevail among 


























4 on the seeming efficiency and efficacy a men in rman They 
‘ so ‘ realize that their prominent place in 
& of German effort What is the senti Chinese trade is pel stay and that there 
ment in Japan now that the Prussian will result nothing but disaster to their 
: has bitten the dust? own and the national interest from the 
< This question is answered by Tokiwo PUTSUIt of a policy open to suspicion. 
* Yokoi in the New Europe, a weekly As for international policy, Japan 
‘ * es gc. stands for peace and amity all round, 
publication from London which can al particul arly with its long-time ally Eng- 
ways be depended upon to get at the land, and her historical friend the 
truth of rnational relationship. He United States. The Premier, Mr. Hara, 
, and the Foreign Minister, Viscount 
» Writes in part Uchida. before thev ass od thei aaa 
chida, beTtore they assumed thelr pres 
On matters of foreign policy the new ent responsibilities, and when the ques- 
4 Cabinet seems determined to represent tion of Siberian intervention came up 
the latest pacific sentiments which have for consideration, took the view that 
‘| come to prevail in the country. In Japan should venture on no policy unless 
Chino-Japanese affairs the present with the unreserved endorsement of 
writer understands from a recent first those two countries. One of the first 
hand source that there has taken place announcements made by Viscount 
/ a complete transformation in the atti Uchida as Foreign Minister was that the 
: tude and sentiment of the public at Japanese Government heartily approved 
3 large. If few years ago—say, for ir n principle the League of Nations. I 
| stance, during the Okuma Cabinet-——-a believe, though I have never been inside 
j group, or groups, of irresponsible advo the secret conclave of the big Powers, 
| cates of a high-handed policy were much that the Japa nese delegates are most 
n evidence, these seem to have complete conscientiously working for peace, and 
iy quieted down, having lost both self if in certain cases they took a decided 
ind public confidence through failure stand, it was oe with a view to a 
F after an attempted trial of some of their just settlement and the successful work- 
favorite schemes. The Government has _ ing of the coming League of Nations. 
ilready announced its intention to bring In conclusion, let me add that the vic- 
i abou ! neert with the Allied Powers tory of the Allies and the breakdown of 
. the reunion of the north and south in German militarism is evidently exer 
: 4 China, which have been for some years cising a most he neficial influence on the 
ina state of civi ; to allow no unde1 course of politics in Japan. If there was 
hand loa l any such loans al at one time a possibility of militaristic 
j ready in negotiation, if possible) likely ideas gaining influence, that possibility 
: to bring suspicion on the good faith of is gone forever. On the other hand. there 
4 Japan, and to support China wherever is no chance of Bolshevik ideas finding 
; ble in her legit ite desire to re influential supporters. As I said at the 
§ her financial and political prestige. heginning, Japan stands for moderation. 
Light On Naval Mysteries 
H tdmiral Beatty's (reat Battle fatigable, two captured; _ Invincible, 
( seve Were Sunk in, the tl ree saved. What actually occurred 
ee eae gy eer vill never be known with absolute cer- 
f ! tainty, but the charge of the critics of 
he Admiralty has always been that 
NE vreat naval mysteries of the flash-tight doors of the ammunition 
() s ; : 3 heists were at fault, and that explo 
the war is the loss of Admiral  cions in the turrets caused by enemy 
teatty’s three great battle cruisers, the shells communicated with the maga- 
Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and Inv — resulted in the destruction of 
1? , 44 we } , f Lne snips. 
je in the battle of Jutland Two “ That is a a ee 
these magnificent ships were lost early than a theory, and there is strong pre- 
in the engagement within a few minutes  sumptive evidence in favor of another. 
of each other, the third being sunk late Explosions preceded the sinking of 
¢ in the dav. All three sank with great each cruiser—that is known—but there 





s very high authority for the be! 
that the explosior s did not take place 
being that their magazines were ex n the magazines. 

Various Again it must be pointed out that no 
unchallengeable evidence exists, but the 
second theory of the cause of these 





rapidity after being hit, the suggestior 


= sae “Oe 


ploded by a lucky enemy shot 
} 





conflicting theories have been advance 








i aS 5s Was Ceereee, Se S Core yrave disasters is that, in defiance of 
dent of the Pall Mall Gazette claims  4}) rules and ations but animated 
to have obtained from a source of uw hy intense zeal and anxiety, the — 

noeachavle authority aa explanatior responsible, in prepari ng for immedi 

3 all thn tone fasta then bes, Mota on, had assembled in the iaaee te 

cordite which should have come up the 

hrows some t the battle off the hoists as required for serving the guns 
’ Is!ands at n other nava When the enemy were engaged the tur- 

} have hitherto beer rets were struck and the cordite fired. 

. Among tne experts who accept the 


theory that the magazines exploded 





| there are those who are convinced that 
§ ] ) © the magazines were reached owing to 
ves, al wil ves, the inadequacy of the protective deck. 

ff Jutland, o 1, 1916, has never Yhis involves another charge, but in 

eeT ex ics common fairness it must be recalled 

remain ale that the Queen Mary, Indefatigable, and 

feature ¢ i Invincible, w hic h were designed under 

Beatty's « Was J,ord Fisher, were the first battle cruis 

' ven of xhty ers in the world, just as the Dread 
hattle cruisers. nought was the first Dreadnought. 

Be it always remembered that of the Speed was the main essential, and they 

crews, numbering 3,507, of these cruis were not designed to fight in the line 


ers, only twenty-six were saved—Queen at all. 


Mary, 19 saved. two captured; Inde Lord Fisher summed up his require 
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GRASS RUGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








; a Thrift and Its Necessity 


”” To insure a lasting peace there must be no let-up in our deter 
mination to save. The necessity of thrift is world wide. 


Buy CREX rugs and practice economy without sacrificing comfort 
ind good taste. They are a most logical non-expensive floor covering 

for every room as well as the porch. Use them the year ‘round. gYou'll save 
money, labor and care. Convince yourself 


Three weaves---De Luxe, Herringbone and Regular---in wide variety of 
patterns and colorings choose from 

All grass rugs are not CREX. Don't be deceived by”imitations. Insist 
on the genuine 





WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
BE — THE NAME 


ey Mi ae 49 ik 


"IS WOVE N IN N THE "SIDE BINDING 
[IS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 


Your Dealer 


If your dealer hasn't 
in stock the pattern, 
size and color you 
want notify us giv- 
CREX CARPET COMPANY | ing full particulars. 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 


FreeColor Catalog 





Write for beautiful 
color - reproductions 
ofall CREX patterns 
Roomtreatments and 
rug sizes also shown 






















































Big Value in Shoes 


Because we make MEN’S Fine Goodyear Welt mk C 
exclusively, we are able to do this ONE thing exceeding! } if 


well and at the same time save factory cost in the ma!ci- 
That is why you can buy a pair of 


MONARCH STIOES 


“TRADE MARK" 


for about a dollar less than other high-grade Can. dian 
shoes. We use No. 1 calf skins exclusively. We cuar 
antee the style, quality and wear. Ask your desler to 
show you Monarch Shoes 
BRANDON SHOE CO., 





LIMITED 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Also makers 

“*Brandor 
high grade shoes 
for men, 3 

















HALIFAX ST. JOHN NFLD SHERBROOKE 7 (ST. JOHN, N.B SYDNEY 


F.B. MCCURDY & COMPANY 
134 ST. JAMES STREET MONTREAL, CANADA 
Members Montrea! Stock Ex 
Dealers in Investment Securities Stocks Carried on Margin 
Direct private wire mnections with all offices and with Laidlaw "& Co., New York Main 7140, 7141, 7142 
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An Alert Assistant 


With an accurate 
knowledge of the 
important _ busi- 
ness develop- 
ments of the week 
and their bearing 
upon other busi- 
ness interests can 
greatly increase 
the efficiency and 
the profits of the 
business which 
pays him his sal- 
ary—(it may be 
your business)— 
and greatly in- ' 
crease his value 
to his employer 
through the 
greater produc- 
ing and greater 
earning power 
that comes from 
a knowledge of 
affairs. 











Have You Such An 
Are You Such An 


Assistant ? 
Assistant ? 


N either case THE FINANCIAL POST comes before you with a 

message of profit-making interest. Its editorial contents each week 

cover the Canadian business field comprehensively and constructively. 
To read THE POST every week understandingly is to develop a breadth 
of business knowledge which has a cash value whether you are em- 
_— or assistant, or if you occupy any business pesition of respon- 
sibility 


Read over this outline of some contents of recent issues of 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


Realize the business’ value of being able to talk and act with sure know- 
ledge of these matters in your dealings with other business men. 











The Post of March 29th The Post of April 5th 


The Menace of Confiscatory Leg- Big Market in Sight for Canada’s 
islation Paper 
Shareholders of G.T.R. Entitled to U.S. Railroads Are Ignoring Steel 














a Better Deal Prices 
Tariff Amendment a Poor Political Germans “Saved Materials From 
Move British” 
Where is Capital to Come From? Canada is Now Buying Less in 
Lord Shaughnessy on the Labor United States 

Problem ; Steel Reduction is Not Resulting 
C.P.R. Will Put Confidence in in New Business 

Public Opinioa as nag oe J for Canada in Irish 

Cae ‘ zinen Industry 

The Increase in Current Loans Trust Company is Formed by 


Still Continues 
West’s Problems 
Loan Cos. 


Merchants’ Bank 
Labor Commission Will Aid In- 
dustry 


Considered by 


New Steel Price List Evidently a  Fairbanks-Morse Shows 44.38 Per 
Compromise Cent. on Common 

Construction Plans of C.P.R. An-  C-P.R.’s Position Was Maintained 
nounced Daring Year 


A Canadian U.S. Alliance in Bank 
Field 

Bond Issue for an Eastern 
Pulp Company 

Building Costs Not Likely to be 
Lower 


General Electric Coming Back to 
Peace Basis 

Engineer Murphy 
Policy 

More American Capital for Canada 


Attacks Hydro 


Business Building News Items Appear Each 


Week in The Financial Post 


The above are only a few of the many subjects of real profit-making 
interest to active men of affairs which have been dealt with by expert 
writers and editors in THE POST recently. THE POST will keep you 
informed on Canadian business matters in a way unrivalled by any 
ether publication. A good plan—and one followed by a number of 
leading executives—is to have an assistant receive and read THE POST 
carefully, marking special items to which your attention should be drawn 








Send for a subscription to-day for yourself or for your assistant. The 
price is $3.00 per year, and you have only to fill in this form: 
The MacLean Publishing Cc.., 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto 
Send me THE FINANCIAL POST every week till further ordered I will 
subscription price, $3.00 per year, o receipt o ) ) iW 
on me for this. 
Name 
Address 

M.M. May 
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ments in the words, “Speed and heavy 
guns.” No cruiser had ever carried 
12-in. guns before. At Coronel the 
Germans overwhelmed our cruisers be- 
cause they had more modern, homo- 
reneous batteries. The Good Hope had 
two 9.2-in. and 6-in. guns, but in the 
early stages of the battle one of the 
$.2’s was knocked out, and the position 
was hopeless. The Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau had 8%-in. guns. Big guns 
and speed were obtained at the cost of, 
among other things, heavy deck armor. 

There were cther considerations that 
weighed in favor of the design. The 
highest naval authorities contemplated 
a certain maximum range of action, 
but the enemy had provided for a gun 
elevation giving a much longer range. 
A remarkable and little known fact is 
that a shell from the Emden struck the 
bridge of the Sydney at a range of six- 
teen miles. The shot was a lucky one, 
but it conveyed a lesson. 

The value of gun power and speed 
was demonstrated at the Falkland Is 
lands. By virtue of the speed of his 
ships Admiral Sturdee reached his des 
tination in time, and by virtue of his 
12-in. guns he put down the enemy fleet 
There was no element of luck in Ad 
miral Sturdee’s achievement. Some day 
Lord Fisher may be able to tell how 
he knew of von Spee’s plans; how, on 
the principle that it is useless to send 
a tortoise to catch a hare, he told the 
admiral to take the Invincible and the 
Inflexible; and how, with a fine know- 
ledge of the British sailor’s super- 
stitions, he accelerated the admiral’s 
departure in order to avoid sailing on 
Friday, November 13. 

When criticizing much of the new com- 
structions of the early months of war, 
and nearly all the criticisms have re- 
gard to the construction of that period, 
it must be borne in mind that the War 
Cabinet issued instructions to the Ad- 
miralty in the belief that the war 
would, or could, not last more than a 
period very much less than was general- 
ly suggested at the time. Rapidity of 
construction was imperative, and designs 


were adapted and modified in order that 
this might be secured. It was only when 
it became apparent that the first es 
timates of the duration of the war were 
wrong that new uction entered 
upon another phase, and a policy was 
adopted which has borne wonderful 
fruit in the shape of the British Navy’s 
overwhelming might. The German Ad 
miralty knew more than people at home, 
and the future was destitute of a ves 
tige of hope . 

With certain other critics a future 
First Lord of the Admiralty may yet 
deal. A type of has been de 
nounced because of obvious defects, but 
criticism will be silenced when their 
purpose is known. The depth 
of water in a passage through which a 
dash is to be made imposes a definite 
limit to the draught of the vessels to 
be engaged in the enterprise, but their 
application to other uses when that en 
terprise has been abandoned implies no 
failure because they are not idea! for 
these purposes. 

The monitors, or certain 
these useful vessels, have been describ 
ed in scathing terms, but these “gun 
platforms” have done magnificent work 
As a high naval authority remarked 
“They were designed for bombarding 
the Belgian coast, and not for pleasure 
trips.” The submarine classes run 
from E to R, and there is no shadow of 
doubt that the vessels of many of them 

big vessels built for offence—would 
have caused terrible havoc among the 
enemy’s capital ships in a fleet action 

During the past four years, between 
fifty arid sixty vesseis of new 
have been put into the water, many of 
them multiplied by the score and by 


const! 


} 
vessel 


special 


classes of 






design 


the hundred. The test of battle has 
been denied but their silent pressure 
has driven Germany to. surrender 
through despair. The men who have 


worked during these four years to pre 
pare our “ for its mighty 
task are of the Silent Service, but they 
feel very keenly the attacks, to which 
they cannot reply, of critics who do not 
know the facts. 


sure shield” 


The Man Who Commanded the Guns 


Continued from page 35 


came home said: “Here in this ycung 


northern country, quite without pre- 
meditation or obvious object, we have 
| bred up, and are breeding’ up, 


| soldier material equal to the best the 


world has ever seen. That sounds like 
big talk. But wait till the dust of this 
war clears away, and the days of cool- 
headed sifting and analysis come. Or, 
better still—for this was only a curtain 
raiser—wait till the next big war, when 
Canada: sends a division all her own. 
Then will be some fighting.” 


The Great Work of the Canadian Guns 


\ THEN the call came 1n 1914, Morri- 
son volunteered at once; and as 
Lieutenant-Colonel, took the First 


overseas. He com 
Brigade, during the 
Festubert, 


Artillery Brigade 
manded the First 
second battle of Ypres, at 
Givenchy, and Ploegsteerte, and 
constantly being mentioned in de- 
spatches. After a year and a half o 
this work, he was taken back to England 
to train the Second Division of Canadian 
Artillery, and did it in three months, 
which is about a record for any army 
He was promoted to Brigadier-General 
and went back to France in command of 
the Second Division. He further round 
ed them into shape at the Ypres salient, 
and for the manner in which he lis 
Division through the 


was 


led |} 
ns 


Somme off v 





Two vears a: he 
‘Commanding 
Artillery; t 
paperman, learned his gunnery 
after the afternoon edition went to 
press, had under him, while he we 

only a Brigadier, four full-fledg 
and directed the op 
British, French, Canadian and 


hecame General 
the Canadian 
one time this 
1 


and a 
whe 


news 





} 
erals, 


Selgyian 


guns. The artillery work of the Can- 
adians at Passchendaele and Vimy 
Ridge made the whole of the allied 
armies wonder. After Vimy a French 


officer said: “I have never seen any 
thing eq to the accuracy of the Can 
adian artillery firing. They broke ths 
wire at Vimy until there was not enougt 
left to make a bird-cage.” Our infantry 
always had absolute confidence in the 
guns clearing the way for them; and 
have never been backward in expressing 
their trust and appreciation. The Car 
adian Artillery in all consisted of 456 
guns, with 17,500 officers and men 












Crossing the Rhine on King 
ye the Canadians went across the 

Rhine, General Morrison rode or 
“ey 


ng,” the blue-ribbon winner he took 








from Ottawa with him and who has 
gone all through the war “King 
anced all the way across the bridge t 

onn,” he wrote. “The Belgians pinned 

decoration on him. Though it is 
announced that all horses will be left be 
hind, I think I will find a way of getting 
old King back there is strong fee] 
ng that officers who have special 
chargers that have é throug! 
the war will owed to take then 
home.” King behaves like a lamb un 
hell-fire; but has a rooted aversion t 
the sight of the smallest piece of paper 
flying across his path. Rather odd for 
an old newspa} rman’s horse! 

What you learn about this. sturdy 
little Canadian figt ou | t t 
from his letters, or fr Canadiar 
know hirr He | very littl 
about himself, but al read 
talk about ar ther ( ‘ y 
Writing on the hts ir forwat 
renches after a big r duc he 

ys: “As I study t hology of 
the Canadiar nder the strain of t} 
war, there is much of the Red India 
his cold-blooded courage and philosoph 
fortitude. They are grim, silent fight 


they their fee! 
the point of apparent callousness. There 
is no fussing over the wounded and ad 


ers, and repress 
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VOICE 


THE Big Swiss Y odler throws his voice across 
the valley---the echo registers that fact in 
four seconds. We marvel at the power be- 


hind such a voice. But let us not forget--- 

The Fiery Little Columbia can carry the Big 
Yodler's ordinary conversation over a thousand 
miles of telephone line, and deliver it instantly. 


THE DRY BATTERY 











j ONSIDER, too, that besides tuning up tele- 
C phones, Columbia Dry Batteries run toys, 
ring doorbells, and furnish the vital spark of life 
to thousands of autos, trucks, motorboats, tractors, 
and farm engines. 
The Fiery Little Columbia is never sick, for his con- 
stitution 13 tough; he is never tired, for he works only 
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The Swiss Yodler throws his 
voice across the valley — 


E iery| ttle Columbia can throwa 
> across a continent 


when you need him. Always healthy, rested and vigor- 
ous, he meets every battery need faithfully and long. 


THE STORAGE BATTERY 
Shes: Columbia Storage Battery is built and sold to 


yield definite power for a definite time. Ina Columbia 
you buy definite service; you receive a clearly defined 
guarantee, a specific agreement that you will be entit- 
led to thorough repairs or another battery without ad- 
ditional cost if the original battery fails within the 
guarantee period. 


The Columbia Battery Terminal Seal protects the 
battery, the purchaser, and us. The guarantee is a re- 
cord of that fact. 


Stop at any Columbia Service Dealer’s or Columbia 
Service Station and learn how thousands of auto owners 
are avoiding the costly battery tinkering that used to be 
tolerated as part of the day’s work 
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A Woodsman’s Canoe 


IGHT, capacious yet‘compact. Strong, 
ing big loads—that is the kind of 
that is & description of a 


CHESTNUT CANOE — 


Indeed, it is the ideal craft for everyone- the woodwork is of the toughest 
cedar-—-it is covered with a seamless canvas, in turn covered with an abso 
lutely water-proofing preparation—it and weather-proof 


durable, 
canoe a 


capable of carry- 
forester wants—and 


is leak-proof 
The pleasures of camping, hunting and fishing are 
equipment includes a Chestnut. Pleasure, 
every kind of service and pleasure out of 
comfort and safety 


when your 
You get 
uding every 


more compiete 
Sponson or Cruiser Canoe 
a Chestnut Canoe, inc 


Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd. Box 475, Fredericton, N.B. 
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Che Breakers 


Atlantic City’s Newest Fireproof Hotel 





Ocean Front. Unusually attractive 
during Winter and Spring Seasons. 
Luxurious lobbies and beautifully fur- 
nished Sun Parlors thoroughly heated. 
Charming afternoon musicales with com- 
plimentary Tea Service. Garage. 
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ng, beyond fixing them up with first aid; 
and the latter are grimly content to be 
let alone. If a wounded man is lying 
under fire and can be got at, an officer 
or n.c.o. orders the nearest man to bring 


him in. The man ordered does it as a 
matter of course, and with about as 
much theatric emotion as he would 


evince in doing a chore at home. The 
man brought in, unless he is an wu 

usually polite individual, does not even 
say ‘Thank you.’ And the other men in 
the trench sit about and look bored.” 
After relating some deed of bravery or 
the part of two of his men, he says: “I 
dare not particularly 
cause I am convinced that any other two 


subs in the brigade would have done 
just the same. That is a mighty | 
pleasant thing for an O.C. to be able 


Ota 


to Say, is it not: 
Using the German Guns 
Te are some interesting stories 
told of Morrison’s methods as a fight- 
er. For example, in the months of pre- 
paration which preceeded the Canadian 
ittack at Amiens, he obtained models of 
the enemy’s principal guns, and selected 
picked men for instruction in handling 
them. When the attack was launched, 
these artillerymen went forward with 
the infantry, and after the guns had 
been taken, turned them on the retiring 
foe, and on points ahead, the ranges of 
which had already been taken and 
noted. The gunners had even been 
taught enough German to read the in- 
structions on the guns and ammunition. 
General Morrison made an excellent 
hook out of his experiences in the Boer 
war (“With the Guns’) and is likely to 
write a bigger story of this one—a story 
that will stand out even among the flood 
of war literature with which the world 
has been drenched. He has always had 
the courage of his convictions; and 
would give a true history, no matter 
whose corns might be stepped on. 


The Month’s 


Question 


Continued fron 


Mc Master 


Vital 


page 7 
against the 


dds: 


“Western Unionist members, having ser- 
ed notice on the Government of their in 
ntion of taking what steps they can 
to bring about tariff reduction, took the 
proper course of waiting to see what the 
Government decided to do. The Govern- 
ment’s decision could not properly be 
announced in advance of the budget 
speech.” 


biel 


country, 


amendment, and 


throughout the 
and high tariff 
amendment in 


newspapers 
both low 
\dvocates. condemn the 
the following phrases: 
with 
ottetown Guardian. 
“Very 
politics’”—Calgary 
“Ta 


itions” 


“Fooling Free Trade”’—Char 


much a part of the game of 
\lbertan. 
ated by political consider 
Star. 
Quebec Chronicle 
. showed their 


tics dict 
Saskatoon 
“Playing politics” 
“Rump Liberals. 
weakness”’—Moncton Times, 
“Mr. McKenzie’s. . . mistake in strat- 
egy’’—Montreal Gazette. 


“Cheap and not very clever political 
nlay’—Edmonton Journal. 

“The Opposit on h not 3:01 * 

the eyes of the country”’—Kingston 
Standard. 

“Tactical mistake’—ilamilton Times 


A f¢ Ww 
ment because the 


The Quebee 


papers express keen disappoint 
amendment was lost. 
Te legraph Says: 


“The rejection by the House of Com 
nons of the McMaster motion to revise 
the tariff downward shows clearly where 
the Unionists party stands. Pri actically 
very Liberal-Unionist in the House 
reneged on his professed principles in 
the vote which %. cast against this reso 
‘ution for freer trade. .... The coun- 


praise them be- | 
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Healthy 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


tastes good and is good 
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It is a great aid toward 
the maintenance of 
health and strength, as | 
it is absolutely pure, 
wholesome, and pos- 
sesses real food value, 
more than one quar- 
ter of it being a pure 
@3 and easily di- 


ee gested fat. |! 
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\ WALTER BAKER & CO. Limiteo | 
ree ne 
Montreal, Can 
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ry now sees clearly what measure of 
fiseal relief it can expect from the pres- 

t authorities at Ottawa.’ 

The Edmonton Bulletin also despairs 
f a change under Unionist Sigebine nt, 
and says: 

“Clearly there is only one way to 
hange the tariff policy of Canada, and 
that is by changing the Government out 
of the control of Big Business into the 
‘ontrol of the people 

‘The West is under the heel of the 
profiteer, largely through the present 
ariff. It is there because its representa- 
ives in Parliament keep it there.” 

The Moose Jaw Times blames West- 
tariff 
and looks at the situation in 
the following fashion: 


‘rn Unionists for “smothering the 
resolution,” 


“The Western Unionists in the House 

Pretence at Ottawa, at the bidding 
»f Borden Impotence, smcthered the Mc- 
Master resolution for Tariff Reform, 
proved traitors to the principles they 
profess to believe in, but true to their 
‘ledge to support the Borden Govern- 
ment above everything else in return for 
the support they received through the 
orrupt manipulation of the soldiers’ 
votes under the iniquitous War Time 
Elections Act. 

“This, we believe, is a brief but correct 
summing up of what took place at 
Ottawa.” 


geval 


until the 


serious tariff alterations 


reconstruction period is 


past, counsel several newspapers. “It 
s a question if it can be done during the 
peri d,”’ believes the Nel- 
“Not the payee time,” says 
Catharines 


econstruction 
» 

son ivews 

the St. 


Journal. The Govern- 


nent should “courteously dine pres- 
ently to meddle with the tariff,” 


Kitchener News-Record. The 


Star, Kitchener Telegraph, 
i 


says the 
Toronto 
Quebec 
urge a 


hronu le, others 


and many 


Canada aft the 


ve rhus at the first sitting Sir Wil 
im Lioy f Newfoundland sat at the 
ead table; at the second Hon. C. J. 
Johert of Car a an > Joseph 
Ward of New Zealand; at the third Sir 
seph Ward again and with him Hon 


Our International Status Recognized 








| Ns if the Paris papers there was 
pee 1 and 1-< lered objection 
t cognition of the British Do 
nions, while the French colonies, which 
id also done their fair share of fight- 
gy were nored—a criticism which took 
» note of the fundamenta lifference be 
ween the British Dominions, indepen 
nt f-governing and the French 
! nstitu aiiy are part 
f | : lirect representa 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies. This 
stinction was recognized by the Con 
ference Committee } ee later drafted 
he ¢ nant of the League of Nations; 
this instrument provides for the inclu- 
on in the League of Dominions if self 
roverning. Article of the Covenant 
which contains this provision has no 
reference, however, to the British Do 
minions already represented at Paris; 
they will enter the League not through 
the gate opened by this provision, but as 
harter members by virtue of their mem 
vership in the Peace Conference This, 
it least, is the understanding of the 
Dominion representatives in Paris 
though I have heard a ¢ ntrary view ex- 
essed It is also the opinion of the 
American critics of the Na 
tions who have sought much 
al fron a f at the British 
apital frot th { that the | 
representation in the Body of Delegates 
1y virtue of the number of minior 
ielegates, will out-rank that of. the 


United States. Thvt~- as the result of the 
suecessful demand for representation at 
the Peace Conference Cana da—and the 
other Dominions as well—has had _ her 
nternational status as a nation, and yet 








Peace 


( ntinued from 
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speedy settlement by compromise in 
order to clear the boards for “ta whole 
armful of problems that the year 1919 
must dispose of for better or worse.” 
Leacock, humorist and 
Science Professor at McGill 
in the Montreal Star advo- 
Tariff Commission in the fol- 
lowing words 


Professor 
Political 
University, 
cates a 


“In the highly organized world in 
which we live it is possible to get to- 
gether about a dozen men who can speak 
for the manufacturers of Canada; an- 
other dozen who can promise that the 
farmers will do this or that, and another 
dozen who will assure us that organized 
labor will accept such and such terms. 
I do not refer to authorized representa- 
tives duly elected. That plan is useless. 
That would be as bad as the Canadian 
Parliament. I mean small groups of 
men, officials or unofficial leaders, who 
have got sufficient prestige and practical 
control of the class they represent to be 
able to make an informal bargain in its 
name. 

“The Government need take no 
thought to the matter other than to shut 
these people into a room and let them 
wrangle it out like dissentient jurymen. 
There let them stay till they came out 
with a tariff made and completed, suit- 
ing nobody but accepted by everybody. 
The only understanding should be that 
the tariff when made was made to stay, 
and that the nation might turn its mind 
to higher things than the more greedy 
wrangle of « conflicting selfishness that is 

alled the Canadian Tariff Question.’ 


Railroader, Galt Re- 
Kitchener News-Record, and 
other papers also favor a tariff commis- 
sion. The Fort William Times-Journal 
is skepti Toronto 
Times and others claim the “tariff is 
litical and the 


Phoenix sees only an excuse 


The Canadian 


porter, 


‘al of its success; the 
essentially a po issue,’ 
Saskatoon 


for “further delay.” 


Conference 
page 34 


a member of the British Alliance 

ognized by the powers which are to 
be the signatories to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. This is an achieve 


ment whose’ sigr 














ance is not likely 

be fully reali by those who have 
given only a casual consideration to this 
complex matter of the lationship of 
the British Dominions to one another 


i to the outside world 

An illustration of the problems that 
ay arise as a result of this duality of 
orded by an early develop- 


ent of the aan Conference. In the 

ist of powers in attendance at the Con 
ference, the Dominions were mentioned 
e as among the Powers with par- 


ticular interests in contradistinction to 
the Great Powers having general inter 
est The Powers with particular inter- 
ests were constituted into an electorate 
from which minority members of all the 





Conference Committees were chosen; 
but the British Dominions after consid- 
eri the matter did not avail them- 





ty of associating 
these matters with the 
con lary Powers. They preferred to 

lify for representation on these Com- 
as part of the British Em ipire ; 
ie British delega- 
itish members of 


selves of the opportun 


themselves in 


Mmitcvees 
and at meetings of 
tions to appoint the 
these committees their claims to 
representation were given a cordial con- 
deration. Sir Robert Borden was ap- 
pointed to the committees to fix the 
boundaries of New Greece, and was sub 
sequently made vice-chairman; Mr. 
Sifton filled a similar position on the 
rtant committee to determine 
what waterways and channels of trans- 
required to be internation- 
red; Sir George Foster served on the 
Commission; General Smuts 
was a member of the League of Nations 
Committee; W. M. Hughes of Australia 
of the Repatriations Committee; Prem- 
ier Massey of New Zealand on the 
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Of Interest To You 
Who Want A 


Greenhouse 


ERE is a snug little house for a snug 

little price. Don’t think, however, 
that because the price is what it is, that 
the house is not our best type. 


SVAVAYA 





From start to finish it is made with our 
standard materials, in the best possible way. 


Our price covers everything complete, with 
work room, heating system, benches and 
ventilating apparatus. 


The greenhouse is 18 feet wide and 25 long. 


Send for furthur particulars and price. 
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Ordinary mats are not efficient in keeping the in 
terior of your auto free from mud and dirt 
Let us send you a pair of these all-metal, norrusting 


Varela B 


Made m Caneda 
Fhey come to you 
anc are the latest thing in running-board improve 
ments. Remit by express or postal order at our 
risk. Money returned if not satisfied 





$3.00 Per Pair 
DELIVERED FREE 
THE DENNIS WIRE AND IKON 


Wor«KS Co. LimitreD 
LONDON 


complete, all ready to slip on 





Keep the Mud OUTSIDE Your Car! 

















Sure Shot is one of the ‘‘Acme’’ Family 


1 . \ meet every r emer 


SHOT 


ments are peculiar we will make a special machine 


to serve your purpose satisfactorily 


If your require 


Write To-day, stating your requirements. An “Acme : 
Machine will save time and money for you. 

Montreal, Canada 
Camden, N.J. 


Limited, 


Scott & Co. = 
Limited, 


Ernest J 

Acme Stapling Machine Co., 

Typewritter Supply 
London, Eng 
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Toe DU PONT CANAGIAN INDUSTRIES crmueaiii Fy 


Send for this 
-booklet 


It will tell you plainly and in detail just 
how to upholster that old arm chair or 
sofa, cheaply and to your entire satis- 
faction 


It tells how to renew old, shabby furni- 
ture that you may be about to discard. 


It will show you how to save on your 
housekeeping expenses. It’s a real gold- 
digger and a treasure to the housewife. 


If you can manipulate a pair of scissors 
or drive tacks with a hammer you can 
do your own upholstering at home. 


Write for this booklet. [Jt contains much 
practical information that will 
mean dollars to you. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, 
Sales Office 
63 Bay Street - ~ 
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We have never heard of 
anyone who regretted 
changing from some other 
Coffee to Chase & Sanborn’s 
“SEAL BRAND” COFFEE 
But we have heard ofa great 
many who were sorry they 
did not change sooner. 


In %, land 2 pound tins. Whole—Ground—Pulverized— 
also fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 
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Penalties of War Commission. Nearly 
half the British representatives upon 
Conference Committees was Dominion 
in its character. 

The change in the “managing” 
procedure of the Conference, for reasons 
that I never heard adequately explained 
though I sought diligently for them—by 
which control was exercised, not by a 
body of twenty-five, embracing five 
representatives from each Great Power, 
as had been agreed to by the Conference 
at the instance of the Great Powers 
themselves, but by the smaller Council of 
Ten, directly affected the interest of the 
British Dominions. Had the original 
procedure been followed one of the five 
representatives of the British Empire 
upon the governing committee would 
always have been a representative of 
the Dominions: and thus. overseas 
British opinion could have found, when 
needed, first hand expression. This body 
of twenty-five was never called together; 
but the small committee which organized 
the Conference continued its “conversa- 
tions’—this was President Wilson’s 
word for the interchange of views which 
was adopted as an official definition 
There were two British representatives 
upon this Council of Ten, as it came to be 
called; nominally, the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister, but in prac- 
tice the British representation was 
varied to meet the requirements of the 
issue under consideration. Thus Win- 
ston Churchill, Minister of War, at- 
tended when Russian questions were be- 
ing considered; and Lord Milner was 
present upon the important occasion 
when the matter of the composition of 
the Economic Commission to write the 
economic terms of peace was being set 
tled. Lord Milner, as Colonial Secre- 
tary, was present to champion the rights 
of the British Dominions to special 
representation upon this commission and 
to give notite that the nations of the 
British Empire desired, and intended, to 
retain their right to make between them- 
special preferential family ar- 
rangement. Upon one occasion Sir 
Robert Borden served as one of the two 
sritish representatives, in company 
with Mr. Balfour. Sir Robert seized 
this occasion, according to reporis in the 
Paris press, which were well founded, to 
urge greater expedition in the work of 
the Conference and to this end suggested 
the adoption of a schedule and time table 
for the greater expedition of the work 
remaining to be done 


seives 


Discussing Imperial Problems 
Tt institution of the meetings of the 
Empire delegations made it possible 
to focus the opinion of all the Dominions 
for the information of the British repre- 
sentatives in the Council of Ten. These 
meetings were held at the call of the 
British Prime Minister, or the senior 
British representative, in the Villa 
Majestic; they occurred about twice a 
week, though daily sittings were not un- 
known when acute questions awaited 
settlement. All the British Dominions 
were represented at these meetings 
Sir Robert Borden was usually attended 
by one office colleague on behalf of Can- 
ada—-and the issues of the Conference 
were discussed with complete freedom. 
Every Dominion was free to give ex- 
pression to its views upon every question 
as it arese in the Conference; and deci- 
sions reached in these discussions be 
came instructions to the British mem- 
bers in the Council of Ten. With respect 
to at least two very important matters 
upon which there was great diversity of 
opinion in the Council, policies determin- 
ed upon by the British delegations after 
debate among themselves were sub- 
mitted by the British delegates to Coun- 
cil, and were accepted by it. These were 
the definite refusal to enter upon a great 
military adventure in Russia, and the 
idoption of the policy of varying the 
terms of the mandates for dependent 
territories in keeping with their possi- 
bilities of political development. 
Subordinate to these Empire meetings 
were the informal meetings of the 
Dominions representatives themselves 
to consider matters which it was thought 
desirable to bring before the Empire 
meetings. These meetings were almost 
invariably called by the Prime Minister 
of Canada, whose position as dean of 
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Dall’s Real Lace 
Catalogue FREE 


Send today for Dall’s Catalogue 
of beautiful hand-made LACES. 
It illustrates those exquisite and 
exclusive laces made by deft 
hands across the sea. The biggest 
catalogue of REAL HAND-MADE 
LACE ever issued in Canada—a 
catalogue illustrating and  de- 
scribing the most beautiful Old 
World HAND-MADE LACES— 
those wonderfully intricate and 
dainty patterns which genera- 
tions of patient, cunning fingers 
have offered to the admiring 
world. 

They are made from a specially 
prepared thread that tubs in a 
lovely manner and far out-wear 
the ordinary machine-made lace. 
The prices are remarkably low. 
CLIP THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
ATTACH YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS AND SEND IT TO US 
TODAY. WE WILL GLADLY 
SEND OUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


802 Granville Street 
VANCOUVC::, Canada 
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the overse: as dele fations—as represent- 
ing the senior thus 
tacitly recognized. 


Dominion—was 


The Results From Canada’s Standpoint 
\ TITHIN the limits of this 

complete survey of Canada’s part 
in the great Conference can be given: 
but, in conclusion, some of the more im- 
portant results to Canada—and to the 
other British Dominions as weli—of 
participation in the Conference may be 
summarized, 

Canada has been given international 
recognition as a nation in league with 
tae other British Domin ion s. Ky reason 
of this recognition, Canada is a member 
of the Peace Conference and will be a 
member of the League of Nations. 

As a member of the Conference the 
Canadian plenipotentiaries, it may be 
assumed, will sign the peace treaty as 
alore ertitied to bind the crown for 
Canada—an act which will have very 
important constitutional implications. 

Canadian trade interests were pro- 
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Cornering 


Continued 


“That's a lie,” he shouted, 
to his feet. “That’s ar 
wicked lie. I’m not 
not Harold Spindler, 
cent in my life!” 

“Oh, what’s the use of all this stage 
play?” I said quietly. “You know you 
are cornered, Cobb; you know the game’s 
up; the officers will be here to-morrow 
with the warrant and_ extradition 
papers.’ 


H* uttered a sort of a groan and sank 
down on the sofa again 


apa 
im not H: arold Ww hatyd'yere ullun ts 
he protested. “I’m not! (mn 


‘Then kindly condescend to 


springing 
outrageous, 
married, and I’m 
and I never stole a 





ol 


inform us 


who you are,” I said, with all the sar- 
casm at my command 
“Uncle Hartley, you know yourself 


his real name is Carlisle,”’ Viola burst 
out at me in panting resentment. “He 
was mixed up in the Mexican rebellion 

with running guns across the border, 
and you are horribly unjust and unkind 
to 

“Every word of that is a lie,” I in- 
terrupted. “Lie on lie, and lie on top 
of that.” 

With flashing eyes Viola turned to 
Cobb for his denial; but all he did was 
to quail and hang his head 

“It wasn’t true,” he admitted at last, 
still unable to meet her che am pioning 
glance. “I am not named Carlisle and I 
never saw a Mexican in my life.” 

I felt sorry for Viola. She reeled as 
if sh e had been struck in the face. 

“I—I bel — in you, Monty,” she 
quavered, “b-b-but I don’t know what to 
think .now.” 

“He’s Harold Spindler,” I cried. “I 
know he is Harold Spindler.” 

“Call me that again and I'll choke 
you,” he snapped at me as if goaded be 
yond endurance. “I am not Harold 
Spindler, and to-morrow your officers 
will look like a pack of fools. The real 
trouble with me is my business 
That’s what drove me to all these 
wretched falsehoods, knowing that the 
truth would cost me the girl I love.” 

“The truth never could do that,’ 
claimed Viola passionately “It’s lies 
that kill love. If you have a spark of 
manhood in you, tell me your real 
name.” 

“It's Montgomery Joyce Cobb,” he re- 
piied, almost sulkily. “But it’s not my 
name that matters, it is my busi- 
ness. I had to hide that.” 

“If it is honest I don’t mind what it 
is,” she said with a suddenly reviving 
confidence. “I wouldn't care what my 
husband did as long as he was upright 
and honorable!” 

But Cobb still hesitated. 

“IT won’t tie you to that,” he mur- 
mured. “It would not be manly or right 
to hold you to that. Tell me to go —— 
and I'l] go without a word.” 

“Your business is robbing banks,” I 
shouted. 

“For shame, Uncle Hartley! 
ed Viola. “Poor Mr. 


exclaim- 


Cobb is going to 


from page 32 


tected by direct representations upon all 


the bodies which had to do_ with 
economic matters; upon the Supreme 
Economic Council which is to control all 
matters of supply and relief, during the 
period of reconstruction; and upon the 
Economie Commission, which is to fix 
the permanent economic conditions of 
peace. The duty of protecting Canada’s 
economic interests in these important 
respects could not be entrusted to out- 
side agencies; had we been content tc 
rely entirely upon the efforts of the 
British representatives we might have 
found that despite excellent intentions 
they had accepted conditions very 
lampering to our future development as 
an exporting country. 

To put it in the briefest terms, Can- 
ada by being represented at Paris has 
made good her claim to be a nation; had 
she been content to leave her interests 
solely in the hands of British represent- 
atives she would have conferred herself 
in fact and in agpiration a colony and 
nothing else. 


Mr. Cobb 


> 


tell us everything, and then you will 


fee] like going down on your bended 
knees. I am sure his fault ‘s simply 
being over-sensitive and over-honor 
able.” 


“If I were a starving doctor nobody 
would ever point a finger at me,” Cobb 
said in a tone of grateful agreement 
with Viola, to whom he turned as if 
Kitty and I had ceased to exist. “If I 
were a shabby, baggy-kneed lawyer or 
a third class school-master out of a job, 
I would have a sort of social position if 
I had nothing else. But because I stick 
out for myself in a fresh field—made a 
go of a th that has always beer 
thought impossible, I am exposed to the 
cruelest jeers and insults. I have to 
hide my business as if it were a crime; 
I daren’t mention or allude to it; though 
I am a college graduate and make 
twenty thousand dollars a year, people 
sniff at me and shut their doors in my 
face.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what is your busi- 
Viola cried. 

“Robbing banks,” I interjected. 

“This is what I have earned by my 
superior initiative and enterprise,” con- 
tinued Cobb despairingly. “Viola, I ask 
you again, can you stoop to marry an 

outcast?” 





ness?” 


| THINK Viola’s pause was more due 
to dramatic effect than to any real 
hesitation. It certainly gave a superb 
value to her avowal when it came. 

“Yes, if I loved him,” she said. 

Instead of brightening at this, Cobb 
only to grow more woebegone. 
One could see that he was struggling 
with that impending revelation; the un- 
said words were seeking utterance; sud- 
denly—gaspingly—they were born 

“T raise skunks,” he said. 

“Skunks?” I exclaimed. 

“Skunks?” cried Viola. 

“Skunks?” bleated Kitty. 

“Yes, skunks,” repeated Cobb, almost 
defiantly. “I am yo only successful 
skunkraiser on the American continent; 
my skunk farm in New Brunswick is the 
only place where skunks were ever 
raised on a large scale in captivity. I 
am—why should I not claim my un- 


seemed 


fortunate distinction—I am the Skunk 
King!” 

For a moment we remained spell- 
bound, and then with one common, 


irresistible impulse we began to laugh 
as I believe no three people ever laughed 
before. The relief—the reaction, the 
awful feeling that we shouldn’t—only 
— to our convulsions of mirth. 
Viola was the worst of us all; she simply 
could not control herself; she laughed 
till the tears came. Meanwhile Cobb sat 
there scowling, and so injured-looking 
and humiliated that the sight of him 
impelled us to fresh outbursts. We 
knew we were committing an enormity, 
and the more we knew it the more we 
laughed. 

“You were right not to tell me before,” 
said Viola at last, breathlessly strug- 
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Canadian built cars. 
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yling to console the dejected young mar 
“At the beginning I don’t think I could 
have stood it, Monty. Girls are so silly 
and high-flown and = 

“But now?” 
her with an intensity in his voice tl 
made me feel for him i 
me out, Viola?” 


he pleaded, interruptir 


“You darlir boy, f our t 
oesn't,” she ¢ timed I was only 
laughing because I was so please t 
wasn’t worse. Why, we'll go off 
raise skunks together r e nap 
ever afterward 

Cobb beame 

They are the nicest, cleanest, friend 

liest little creatures in the wor ” gg r 
said enthusiastically. Ther ookir t 
me rather significantly, he added | 


fact, the more I see of people the bette 


I like skunks.” 


YEFORE I realized what he was doing. 
y emptying all his 
pockets of letters, bills, memoranda and 
what not, and accumulated a thick little 
packet which I was astonished to have 
passed to me 


he was suddenly 


“I am no Dr. Cook in this skunk busi 


ness,” he declared “Read these, and 
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atisfy yourself that I am all right. It 
s my last five days’ correspondence, and 
there isnt a letter that isn’t full of 
Kunk 

“Oh, Lam quite reassured about you!” 
I said, accepting ‘m with some demun 
It is plain as a pike-staff that you 
ren’t Harold Spindler, and these proofs 
re superfluous.” 

“Uncle Hartley was only trying to 


otect me, Monty,” said Viola softly, 


t hin “You must not bear hin 
\ will. Shake hands with him like 

ar fellow, and let by-gones be by 
ones sid : 
We so cord It was fine of 





m after all the things I had said, and 
went out to him. Then I 
1 Cobb kissed 











ne? ki K tty, and Cobb kissed 
Viola; and we all glowed and felt very 
ed and self-conscious, as any family al 
vays does when emotion has betrayed 


ut of its usual reserve 
We owed it to Kitty that the ensuing 
onstraint was broken 
“T’ll have to change al] 
kunks,” she remarked naively. 
well, to think that we are 


ar? into them! 





my ideas about 
“Well, 


going to 


The Transformation 


Continued 


“I add my shiny shoes!” 

“Your—”" but words failed Bertie 

“You won't?” sa Alexander with 
eweet smile 

“I won't 

“You ‘'fraid? 

“T am!” 

“You call me coward?” said Alexander 
to the lady. “Me!” He tapped his chest 
“T add silk socks my pipe “ 

Bertie took another drink. His hand 
shook, so great was his agitation. 

“Perhaps I'd better be crawling 
away,” he said weakly. 

“Would you leave me?” she said re 
proachfully. And her eyes added: 
“Alone with him!” 

Sut if he should yet hold of Pelton 
first, I shouldn't be able to borrow the 
car-fare,” said Bertie. 

“Would you not walk back for my 
sake if you had to, Bertie?” she asked 
tenderly. 

Alexande1 
tentive, 

“j_..J=.0h, of 
huskily. 








suddenly became very at 


Bertie 


course, said 


T° the lady's fascinated gaze, Alex- 
ander’s shoulders and arms seemed 
to become more bulgy and muscular. 
And what did that sudden tightening of 
his lips portend? “Maybe you won't be 
able to walk!” This was playing with 
fire. She was glad of a chance to change 
the conversation 

“Oh, look who's coming!” she said 
suddenly, gazing out of the window 

“The bishop, and the curate, and their 
wives, and a few other ladies!” said 
Bertie blankly 

“Thev've heard I’ve come back and 
have called to congratulate me!” 

“What are you going to do with hin 
observed Bertie, jerking his finger to 
ward Alexander ‘Introduce him as 
your guest?” 

“Why not?” Vivaciously. “Isn’t he? 
Fortunately, he h a foreign name and 
one overlooks a good deal in a foreigner 
Little crudities of conversation, for ex 


"" 





as 


ample!” 

“Oh. I can just hear his light and 
merry persiflage!” said Bertie with a 
yuffaw. “And I bet he'll hit the bishop 
for a fiver the first thing. Or pre-empt 
his gaiters!” 

Alexander listened patiently. His was 
the aspect of a man who was bidins 
his time. Her ladyship skated on thir 
ice; she knew it, but what matter? 

“Come,” she said in her ordinary 


and they went 


society tone, 

TOTHING especially out of the ordi 
4 ary happened. Alexander kept an 
eye on Bertie and did about what he 
did. The lady had been surprised wher 
Alexander had acquired proficiency 1 
tableware prestidigitation Now she 
was doubly surprised when she saw how 
he picked up drawing-room manners by 
watching Bertie. He didn’t fall over the 
adies’ feet nor step on their toes. He 
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lidn’t spill tea down any one’s neck o1 
rop his bread-and-butter on the floor, 
butter-side down, and pick it up again 
and eat it. 

In a word, he committed no faux pas. 
Instead, he seemed quite popular. The 
gushers, old and young alike, were at- 
tracted by his stunning masculine 
beauty. He talked, too. Or at least he 
seemed to be moving his lips when her 
adyship looked his way. Her ladyship 
did not have time to observe very par- 
ticularly; she, herself, was kept rather 
busy dealing in vague generalities con 
erning her recent experiences. Inci- 
dentally, she imparted very little real 
information. But what about Alexander 
in this respect? How much was he tell- 
ing? Of course, the world would have 
to know, sometime, what now she was 
keeping secret, but she wanted to talk 
things over with her uncle, the lord high 
hancellor, first! 

She wanted to be advised what to do 
about Alexander, or with him, and who 
could advise better than a lord high 
chancellor? With his stupendous ac- 
cumulated wisdom and knowledge! She 
wondered what would Alexander do, cop 
ing with a lord high chancellor? How 
his assurance would fall from him! 

Her ladyship had laid all her plans. 
She had found time to send a little tele- 
gram that would bring results soon. Of 
course, after the lord high chancellor 
had blasted Alexander with all the pow- 
er of his judicial might and reduced him 
to mere nothingness, her ladyship would 
plead for him. And—well, then she 
would be rather nice to him! 


LL this through her mind 
“ while chatting gaily, and telling all 
(nothing!) about her recent experiences. 
But her ladyship could tell nothing with 
greater charm than most people can 
tell a great deal. She possessed the art 
of making her nothings pass for a great 
deal, while most people’s great deal 
passes for nothing. It wasn’t necessary 
to remember what her ladyship said; 
in fact, it was rather impossible. As 
well try to put sunbeams or rainbows in 
cold storage! You can’t can the dia 
phanous, or preserve such airy efferves- 
cence in mental fruit jars for future 
reference. 

Guests come; guests go! 

“What a singularly intelligent man 
Mr.” mentioning Alexander—‘is,” 
said the bishop’s lady before departing. 

“Do you find him so?” said her lady- 
ship. in a funny tone. 

“So well-versed in 
thusiastically 

Now the good woman liked to talk 
theol ery. 

“We agree 
bishop's wife 

“T suppose,” thought her ladyship, 
“Alexander nodded his head, not know- 
ing what else to do!” But what she said 
was: 

“Oh, yes; he’s a wonderful authority!” 


passed 


theology!” En- 


perfectly,” said the 
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Elegance 
ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS brings 


timidity, restrained action and awk 
wardness. The use of Delatone relieves 
the mind from anxious watchfulness of movement, 
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ing, of the sleeveless j}owns or sheer sleeves in the 
me 
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‘‘] Made It Myself ’’ 


The little ones are so fond of these delicious puddings 


they don’t think mother makes ene.ugh of them. So 

whenever she is willing they make one themselves. |} 

Mother lets them, quite often too, because she knows _ |} 
| they're good for growing children. And she also knows 
| that father has the habit of helping himself liberally {| 
whenever he gets the chance | 
Let vour family enjoy these wholes«me puddings. Get 
a selection from your grocer Tapioca, custard and 
|| chocolate, 15c. a package. | 
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The Old-time Painter Says: 


“Whether I paint the home of a millionaire or the 
humblest cottage | always remember that they both meet 
the same kind of weather. I use 


MAPLE LEAF PAINT 


It Makes Good Because It's Made Good 


—the millionaire can’t buy better paint anywhere. 
—and the man who owns the humble cottage can't 
save money any surer way than with MAPLE LEAF. 
MAPLE LEAF PAINT is the eum total motor driven 
adding machine of paint progress when it comes to 
comparison with the old pot and paddle days | had to 
go through. 
or the “old man” with his shirt sleeves up and 
nothing to do on a Saturday afternoon—but a little job 
of painting—there’s nothing toit but MAPLE LEAF and 
follow the directions on the can. Perhaps he won't 
need my services, but here's my advice to him:—go to 
‘ it strong —_ grey o> —— and the eterna! smile will 
ecome a permanvnt fixture on his face—for every ti he'll look 
at the job he'll say MAPLE LEAF for mine ain. = 
The man with the MAPLE LEAF around his store is the man to 


buy paint from, look him up in your town. 
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truck last longer and give it a high- 
er resale value. The spiral, conical 
springs of chrome-vanadium steel 
compress on either upward or 
downward movements. They last 
and make the car or truck last. - , 
10-Day Trial Offers ae KR NE 
Den't ride without Hasslers because i . ; 
someone tries to discourage 
you. They are a quality prod- 
uct—worth their price. The 
Hassler dealer in your vicin- 
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“I wish he’d come over some time and 
talk to the bishop!” 





“IT am sure he would be delighted,” 
said the lady, with another funny look. 
Faney Alexander taking a dish of tea 
with the bishop ar alking theology! 

“What a de man, Mr.” mer 
tioning Alexander—“is,” said a lady 
who had been called upon to sing a 


ballad. 


( “He just knows everything 
ibout music!” 
“Everything?” said 
inother funny look. 
“Well, almost everything! For e) 


ample, we agree perfect! 


her ae 








would do very we 
1 her ladyship 
lend him to me 


you 
s, Sal¢ 
“Oh, will you 7” By 
husiastically. 
“Reluctantly! For the sake of art!” 
hink of Alexander singing half a duet! 
“Art!” murmured a third. “My dear 
Lady Langlenshire, I congratulate you 


on your charming guest. One seldom 
meets a man so well posted. Post-im 
pressionism and all that! We were 


quite one, in thinking 


Ts all went, at last. Her ladyship 
looked at Alexander. 
“You were quite eclipsed, Bertie!” 
Bertie looked sulky 
“Bally lot of gushers!” he said. 
“Oh, no! Just ordinary people! 
don’t feel badly. He almost 


” 


But 
eclipsed 
me 

Sertie eyed 
disfavor. 

“I wonder,” said the lady, “if he will 
eclipse the lord high chancellor?” 

“Bally nerve, I call it!” said Bertie 
ill-humoredly. 

“Oh, no,” said her ladyship 
proves an old proverb.” 

“What's that?” 


“Silence is golden.” 


Alexander with supreme 


“It only 


CHAPTER XX 
The Lady on Her Mettle 

“ft UT pride sometimes has a fall,” 
said the lady, thinking of the lord 
high chancellor. 
“T don’t fall 

‘onfidently. 
purred 


down,” said Alexander 


the lady sweetly. 


en 9 
vO. 


“No,” said Alexander, drawing him- 
self up like a conqueror and eying 
Bercie. “When I want something” 


'coking at her ladyship— “I sweep it” 

looking at Bertie—“aside!” 

“Isn’t he delicious?” purred the lady. 
“ ‘Something!’ ‘It!’ Neuter gender!” 

“TI don’t know what the bally deuce 
he’s talking about,” said Bertie. 


“We are slightly at cross-purposes, 
that is all. He was thinking of ‘some- 
thing’ and ‘it.’ and I was thinking of 
something else! But what right have 


we tothink? Three people have vouched 
for his super-cleverness. Connoisseur, 
juage, arbiter-elegantarium!” 

“Dick Turpin, or Jesse James, I should 
all him,” said Bertie. 

“A master of music, art, theology!” 
mused the lady. “No one ever told me 
you knew everything, Bertie!” 

“Did they say that about him?” 


“Three people! All authorities in 
their respective lines!” 
Alexander drew himself up. “I show 


them.” he said 
“T suppose,’ 
yu know more thar 
“Sure,” said Alexander. “Only I no 


tell then Shrewdly 


proudly. 
the lady, “you think 


Said 


they do 


that.” 


“What frightful artfulness!”’ said the 
ady. “I know of but one person in the 
world wise enough to cope with him.” 

“The lord high chancellor has come, 


your ladyship,” that 
noment entering tn 
“How apropos! 
“You will entertain 
ating Alexander. 


uncle.” 


e 
said Pelton, at 
ne room 

cried her ladyship. 
him, Bertie?” indi- 
“T have matters to 


cuss with my 

“Well, he’s got my shirt, my pipe, my 
hoots, my clothes and my money,” said 
Bertie, eying Alexander. “Yes; I think 
I can entertain him now with tolerable 
safety.’ 

“I’m sure of it!” gurgled the lady, and 
floated out of the room. 


gee a moment the two men eyed each 
other. 
“Have a cigarette,” said 
ically, tendering his case. 


Jertie iron- 
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“Why not? You do not seem dread- 
fully worried about it?” Ironically. 

“I? Oh, no! It’s Bertie who’s wor- 
ried, and I want him to be!” 

“I understand perfectly,” said the 
chancellor, not understanding at all. 

“You see, I want Bertie to leave think 
ing I am heart-and-fancy free!” 

‘But suppose he elects to remain?” 

“He can't He hasn’t any clothes. 
His garments are already occupied. He 
hasn't even a clean collar.” 
“Bless my But who?” 
“Alexander!” 
“And when am I to have the privilege 

gazing on this interesting 


of 
m 


gentle 





a 
“Now! And, uncle, 
far as you please!” 

“Divorce?” 

Her ladyship caught her breath. The: 
the spirit of the Langlenshires looked 
out of her eyes. “Why—why. what 
alternative could there be?” 


you may go as 


CHAPTER XXI 
Words of Wisdom 
~—_ THAT! In the 
again?” said her ladyship. 
Bertie put down his cue hastily. “So 
glad you've come!” 
“Ts it as bad as that?” 
“He's won a fifty-pound note, and was 
just proposing to make it a hundred.” 
“Why, Alexander!” said the lady. 
shaking reprovingly her fair head. 
“Before that, he got my 


case 


billiard-room 


cigarette 


“Bless my soul!” said the lord high 
chancellor, buttoning his frock coat and 
folding his arms over his pocketbook. 

“Isn’t he wonderful, uncle?” 
lady, indicating Alexander. 

“TI quite agree with you, my child. But 
won't you present 
of 


said the 


me to this gentleman 
so many and diversified accotplish 
ments?” 
The lady did, introducing the lord high 
neellor by : his titles. The char 
Alexander with all the 
grace of the old school, but Alexander 


cellor greeted 


lid not appear abashed. He was imitat 
ing the lord high chancellor’s manner 
now. 

‘Isn’t he wonderful?” said the lady 
again Here was Alexander, a gentle 
man of the old school! 


Ror the chancellor did not answer. He 
3 was regarding Alexander with cor 
derable earnestness and attention. 

“You will excuse me, please,” hers 
Bertie put in hastily. “Got just time to 
catch my train!” 

“Must you go?” said the lady, with a 
trace of emotion. “And when shall I 
see you again? To-morrow perhaps?” 


Bertie mentioned something about 
telegraphing. 

“Very well,” said the lady. “And 
that l/itle matter—please do not speak 
of it!’ 


“I won’t,” mumbled Bertie. 

She went with him as far as the door 

“In about a week!” she murmured. 

“What?” said Bertie miserably. 

“You may tell every one.” 

“Great!” In a hollow voice. 

“I wish now I had let you!” she 
whispered, just outside the door. “Down 
in Lovers’ Lane, you know!” 

“Got to go!” said Bertie hoarsely. 

“To-morrow, then, or next day?” She 
held out her hand. 

“I'll telegraph,” he repeated nervous 
ly. 

“Are you happy?” 


“In—in the seventh heaven!” lied 
Bertie, like a gentleman 
She thrilled with a happy Lug 


“Isn't it wonderful?” 
“Wonderful!” lied Bertie again. The 
worst was, she looked so beautiful and 
tantalizing and altogether alluring, | 
heart was going thump-thump! 
“If only you didn't 


soon!” said the lady 
or ’ 


have to go so 


“What am I say 


“Good-by!” whispered Bertie wildly 
Heavens! how she loved him! he fled. 


— lady went back into the billiard 
room where Alexander was toying 
with the balls, and the lord high char 
lor was watching him. 
“Did he oifer piay you a match?” 
said the lady to her uncle 
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“He did, my dear.” 

“And you declined?” 

“Regretfully.” 

“Oh, Alexander,” breathed the lady 
“is there no limit to your propensities 
to acquire other people’s possessions?” 

“I play fair,” said Alexander with a 
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“Can you play bridge?” said the 
hancellor, studying him. 

“T learn soon. I learn games mighty 
easy! I hear it bully good game for 
country-houses. I do very well!” 

“I’m sure of it,” said the lady. 

“Is not money good?” said Alexander 
simply. 

“What are you going to do with a 
man like that?” said the lady despair- 
ngly to her uncle. 

“He should do very well in London. 
His talents are lost down here.” 

“In the city!” said the lady enthusias 
tically. “He would soon own the Bank 
of England.” 

“How would you 
wn, Alexander?” 





ike to migrate to 
aid the lord high 
our things now 





town 


” “Or Bertie Brindleton’s! Ha! ha! 
Think what a good joke it would be on 
But somehow Alexander did not seem 
2 to 

“You want to take me away from 
Has the soft-coal soot given your furni- 
ture and woodwork a dull grimy appearance? 
Try the magic of Johnson’s Prepared Wax— 
it cleans and polishes in one operation. 
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su mean forever? Of course!” 
Her ladvship turned her head. It 
s too absurd! Whence this sudden 
little thrill of emotion? Engendered by 
he novelty of the situation, no doubt! 

“From her?” went on Alexander. 


: . _ 
don’t see her any more 
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“You mean she never come to me?” 

“Naturally, if you never see her 
more!” said the chancellor patiently. 

“She forget me?” 

“I trust so! Proper thing to do!” 

“You want me to go?” said Alexan- 
der to the lady. 

“You—you don’t think it could be 
otherwise, do you?” she answered, but 
her voice had an artificial inflection 

“T never see you?” ; ae aaa 

“Naturally,” she said. 


“And you never see me?” 


“Naturally!” j | “ae =~. HI eqns, wre neegm re oe 
*‘“LEXANDER looked at her. “You 
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worlds!” 

The lord high chancellor looked from 
ne to the other. “You fear he may do 
you an injury, my dear?” 
“Can you ask? Look at him!” 
Alexander did not look as fierce as 
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might have been expected. In fact, his 
eyes were almost tender; deeply in 
trospective! 

**He doesn’t look exactly ferocious t 
me,” observed the chancellor. 

“It’s—it’s his artfulness! He wouldn't 
let you see!” 

“T won’t touch her with a little finger,” 
observed Alexander “IT promise or 
to use words!” 

“No, no; it wouldn't do at all!” said 
the lady quickiy. “I—I am afraid of 
him!” 

Alexander felded his arms. “I—I ever 
give you cause to be afraid of me?” 

“Well, you’re very big!” 

“A fault of nature, my dear!” inte: 
posed the chancellor justly 

“And very strong!” 


ALEXANDER smiled. There was 
4 sadness in his smile. “Did I eve 
beat you?” 

“I will confess,” said the lady, “you 
have spared me—so far!” 

Alexander looked at her. The dom 
ineering eyes were soulful; they sent 
little thrills into her. 

“I promise to strike you—never!” he 
said. “Nothing like that! Something 

different!” 

The lady shrank back in her chair. 

“Say something!” she gasped to the 
chancellor. 

The chancellor said something quickly 
—in some language she did not under 
stand. Alexander, wheeling, responded 
in the same language. 

“I thought so,” said the lord high 
chancellor. 

A whimsical smile swept Alexander's 
lips. He stood, leaning forward a little 
his head slightly down-bent. 

“What was that you said?” asked the 
lady. “Let Alexander tell you,” said t 
ord high chancellor, and left the roon 

CHAPTER XXII 
6 ND now,” said the lady, facir 

« 4 Alexander. 

Alexander, for one so handsome, loo} 
ed sheepish. “I’m sorry,” he said 

“About what?” 

“He spoke when he did!” 

“And why should you be sorry?” she 
jemanded. 

“Because I thought I was beginning to 
t on’!” 

“Get on? What do you mean?” 

“With you!” Humbly. 

“You thought that? You dared think 
that?” This porter 

“I dared,” he said in a low tone. Sh 
didn’t quite recognize that tene. It was 
different—something new! 

“Yos, I’m sorry,” he repeated, 
yet, I'm glad.” 

“About wha 

“That you didn’t actually kick me 


‘vet 


‘and 


or 


out! Though voy would have been justi 
fied!” ; 

Whence came these finely modulated 
tones? 


“You stil! seem very presuming!” 

“T wouldnt be,” said Alexander. “It 
is my heart’s desire to lay my life’s ser 
vice at your feet.” 

“Say that again!” cried the lady, 
standing in a daze. 

“And every service I shal! count as a 
sweetest boon!” 


grovel music was this? Alexander's 
voice had lost all harshness and 
stridency His tones were deep and 
mellifluous. So the surf might murmu 
on the shore. 

“TI hear,” said the lady, as one trying 
to catch a new song, “but I do not seen 
to understand.” 

“Do you not see, it is my heart that 
I am laying at your feet?” 

“Your heart?” The lady felt her own 
move “What heart? How do I know 
you have a heart? I seem to have step 


ped fro somewhere, into somewher 
t ~¢t 

“Step into my fe,” said Alexander 
nt ng “forever! Ar Iw 
uild there a shrine for you!’ 

‘Ver pretty! Only more 

alvle 

tr ! ‘ 
f , the « ‘ 
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Housework 

lameness | 
You know how you often feel at the end of | 
a hard day of household duties---tired back | 


muscles, and perhaps a wrench from heavy | 
lifting, a cut from a butcher-knife, or a sev i| 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LIMIMENT 


use 
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will give immediate relief. It is an efficient 
antiseptic liniment which penetrates quickly 
and is healing, cooling and sooth 
ing. Used on cuts it prevents 
infection as well as heals 


cuts, pains and wounds 


Absorbine. Jr. is a clean, pleasant 


hmiment, and is safe to use under any 
circumstances. It is made of herbs |} 
and is not poisonous | 


$1.25 a bottle, at druggists 
r postpaid 
A liberal trial bottle will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F 
506 Lymans Bldg Montreal, Can 
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SES er 


“as aspiring as the cloud that 


Love, a COOInp e!” murmured the 
jig Alexander insidiousl!y “Love, as 
ventle as the summe) breeze that hardly 

ires to kiss the rose!” 

“Eh?” said the lady 

‘Love as humble “as the brook th 
washes at the feet of lilies. on t} ‘ 


land bank!” 


B' . Alexander was not dons Like 
) Orlando, he seemed t 

forever 

‘And vet love Welling nis chest 
dares t 
loat before the refulgent and be neficent 
rb of day i 

“Charming! nurmured the lady 
‘And all the while I was ay prehensive 
,ou were going to woo me with a club" 

“Do you fear to step out into the yg 
fen with me now?” 

“IT am quite sure my uncle would not 
1ave left me here with you, alone, had 
he not felt I would be perfectly safe ir 
our company 

“Safe?” His eyes glowed “Wit 
ne? Why, I would hold you against the 
world.” 

“Would you” That sounds reassu 
ng 

Alexander put out a big hand an 
ist touched the golden hair His fin 
vers, for all his air of big assuranee. 
were uncertain as if he Were caressing 


var 


the air. “Come!” he said. 
“Welt” After all, it was the lore 
vh chancellor's fault They stepped 


utdoors 
Miss Handsaw saw them and started 
to follow—at a discreet distance. Alex 
ppe Her ladyship looked at 
almost timidly. Alexander seemed 
have usurped all authority 
“You are discharged,” he said, frown 
at Miss Handsaw. 


“IT takes my orders from her,” said 
Miss Handsaw 
“It's quite a rignt, said het ady 
hastily 


Indeed! a Miss Handsaw “Was 
l red by ’ % 

‘No; only fired by him!" said Alex 
det ‘Ha, ha!” 
st : ivful ways!” said he 
\ “You are to go. But 

ent a month’s wages.” 
“I'll go.” said Miss Handsaw omin 
isly. “And it’s not for me to say what 


n 





eople will be saying 
uh them,” said Alexander, “there 
re hearts that say: ‘Boo!’ and likewise: 
Pooh!’ to ‘igh respectability! Tell them 
ve are free as eagles that soul ibove 
ountain-tops!”" 
“Lor’!’ 


Sie Ale xandet! 
to cast all conventions to the 





“If you're arskmg me?” began Miss 


Alexander promptly 
Miss Handsaw looked like a hatchet 


aughed her ladyship ner 
“Just his playful—” 
yeful?” The edges of Miss Hand 
aw’s lips curled 
“Tell them we snap our fingers at higt 
respectability,” repeated Alexander 
“Just like MacDuffy!” murmured het 
adyship. “Who says bishops is hun 
buys!” 


“That we live our own lives!” went ot 





\lexander 
“You might add, 


“this gentieman Is my fhus 


however.” said het 
idyshiy 
mand.” 
“Oh!” s: Miss 
yvointed 

“To ‘Boo! a 


Shoo’! said Alexande 


Handsaw, disap 


Pooh!’ I will now ad 


. pe with such a sudden gesture that 
Miss Handsaw flew! 

“Oh, oh!” said her ladyship, iaughins 
“Where am 1? Or where are we?) And 


mehow, I seem to have thrown my ca} 


ver the windm! I dont seem to 
ow anv of tl vheys al vherefores, 
yr ft re nue! : 
‘That’ ’ t should be.’ iid Alexa 
‘< Miss Handsaw vanished fron 
} | i startle ex ition point 
Do tl . , mn the 1 vind 
hat 56 } rustle D the 
pir , nake liry of the t 
Does t) htir ( i 
e ros ‘Wr ol rt 





ind of a magical porter, I suppose 
ike the one in the Arabian Nights. 
\nd you talk like a volume of poetry 
to preserve the unities—poetic justice, 
or something like that! I am a little 

xed up on these ethical questions.” 

“What do they matter?” said Alex 
nder vigorously. “I. am yours; you 
are mine! What else is there to say? 
What else possibly could be said?” 

‘Nothing, I suppose,” said the lady 
humbly, falling in with this grand and 
exalted idea. “Unless one did, or might, 
onfess to a little curiosity?” 

“Huh!” said Alexander. She tried 
to bear up beneath his lofty glance. 
“You mean, what did your uncle say?” 

“Yes. I could see that he knew you, 
the way he looked at you from the first! 
It caused me to wonder. Why should he 
have known you?” 

Alexander looked around. Was _ he 
seeking to evade her? “It was hete I 
saw you and another—” 

She waved her hand airily. “Abso- 
utely nothing!” she said. “Only te 
punish him!” 

“Punish?” One could see Alexander 
thought that an odd way to punish 

“Yes, I wished to make him suffer!” 

“For an impertinence?” A little of the 
ld rumbling Alexander! 

“For conceit!” 

“You led him to do that?” 
fire in his eye? 

“Because it was the last thing he 
wanted to do!’ her ladyship found her 
self saying hastily. 

“Explain!” 

“Is that a command?’ 

“A petition!” 

“Oh!” Suspiciously 

“A humble petition!” 

She explained. 

“Ha, ha!” said Alexander 

‘A rude and boisterous laugh for a 


Was this 


wet she observed 

“Oh, I'm laughing like a man!” 

“Il had quite a bit of you as a man,” 
said the lady “Be a poet once more!” 


LEXANDER touched her lips with 
. his. Se eaf might have swept by. 

“Shameless!” said the lady, apostro- 
4 “And I do not even 
know who you are!” 

“Yet you come to me? 

“1°? His arm encireled but hardly 
touched 

a 

“Madness!” she said. “Also hardly 
re spectal _ 

He gathered her to him. 

“Shocking!” said the lady 

But her breath came fast, and so the 
wet really kissed the lady 


phizinge herself. 


ne 


se — now,” said the lady breathless 

«Aly, “who are you?” 

“Your love! ” 

“Who else?” 

“Your husband 

“Who else?” 

“You called me a i water-imp once!” 

“Imp?” she said scornfully Sut 
never mind!’ 

“Maybe it was Neptune?” 

“That’s all very well, as far as it 
yoes.”’ said the lady. “But it doesn’t gx 
very far. And don’t you think I’ve beer 
rather patient to permit you to proceed 
thus far without—”’ 

“Must we disturb the dream?” mur- 
nured Alexander 

“Would you force me to go to my 
uncle and say Who is this man who 
has—-has grabbed my heart, and _ is 
queezing the s»me in his big fist?’ ” 

“Do you think that adequately ex 
presse * he began with large indigna 
tior 

“How would you put it?” 

“Who is this man—” began Alexan 


der. “This man’’—looking at her—‘who 
as cast his—his whole heart at the 
carth at my feet?” 

“Can it be?” she asked “You you 
who laughed-——and jested and smiled 

d seemed s¢ well, so utterly oblivious 


the torturing flames of love?” 

Was she laughing? Alexander's ey: 
imed. “There are flames within the 
irth, even beneath t] 


1e snows,” he said 
“Cold flint has sparks, yet you must 
trike it right to find them.” 

“What's that to do with who you are?” 
he countered 

“What matters the worldly tabula 
tion?” he rumbled 


“It helps,” said the lady. “For ex 
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Renew Your Furniture 
with C,P, SUN VARNISH STAINS; and make 


the worn pieces as handsome and lustrous as new. 
Equally good for all woodwork; especially for floors. 


Your Hardwood Floors 


should be protected with C.P. “SUN WATERPROOF” 


FLOOR VARNISH. 


It is waterproof—not easily scratched 


or marked—and has a brilliant finish. 


Use our DECORATIVE SERVICE—send for 


suggestions for finishing any part of the exterior or interior 


of your home. 


‘*What, When and How To Paint’’—sent free on request. 


THE CANADA PAINT CO., LIMITED, 
Makers of the famous ‘ELEPHANT BRAND” White Lead. 


572 William Street, Montreal. 
112 Sutherland Ave., Winnipeg. 
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The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Limited 


Hanover, Canada 





There are a number 


of reasons why you should give the June 
Bride a kitchen cabinet—it will prove 
so thoroughly useful to her—it will be a 
daily reminder of your practical thought- 
fulness. 

You can learn so much more about the 
infinite usefulness of a Knechtel Kitchen 
Cabinet by writing for our Booklet **A’’. 
Why not do so NOW? This Cabinet 
is recommended by Trade Mark 
dealers in hundreds 
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EDMONTON 


For the woman who likes 
the refinements of style with- 
out going to extremes, this 
model has a distinct appeal. 
Itis madeina variety of dull 
finish and patent leathers 
with Louis or Spanish heels. 


When a Doilar Buys More than 
a Dollar’s Worth 


HEN your dealer advises you to buy a pair of shoes which cost a 
dollar more, he probably knows what he is talking about. 
knows that every shoe in his stock represents good value for the 

money, but he also knows that some represent better value per dollar 
than others. A dollar added to the cost of a shoe will sometimes buy 
much more than a dollar’s worth of service. ‘ 


He 


If you will go to a reliable dealer and be guided by his advice, you will 
seldom fail to get value for your money. 
manufacturer’s trade mark is on the shoes you buy, you may feel doubly 
For the manufacturer’s business reputation is behind it. 


And if you will see that the 


You will find it helpful. It 


LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


—this Trade-mark on every sole 
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To Remove Hair 
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Youthifying the underarms with El-Rado 
Sanitary lotion is an agreeable way to remove 
the hair. Easily applied with absorbent cot- 
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After removing the hair from your underarms 
with El-Rado you can wear chiffon sleeves 
without any dress shields and enjoy a delight- 
ful sensation of comfort and cleanliness. En- 
tirely harmless. Ask for ‘‘El-Rado” hair re- 
mover at any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 
60ce and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer canuct supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., 112E. 19th. St., New York 
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ample, if you got lost, it would help to 
find you.” 

“That’s so,” he said. There was a 
reason why people should be tabulated 
with names and labeled with addresses 
like merchandise. A good reason! So 
if they got lost—- He had never thought 
of that before. Clever! He devoured 
her with his eyes. 


IKEWISE he touched her hand ten- 

4 derly to his lips. The lady half 
closed her eyes; for the moment she for- 
got curiosity. Idly drifting! What 
could be pleasanter? A dream for a 
day! Ora few minutes! A leaf fell to 
her lap as she sat on the marble bench; 
she took it in her fingers and touched her 
lips with it. Even nature seemed sym 
pathetic. Alexander took the leaf and 
pressed his lips where hers had touched 
it. Then he put it in his pocket—left 
side. 

“A solicitous 
lady. 

“It got its reward!” said Alexander 

He put her head against his broad 
si vulder and she let it stay there. \ 
litt!e animal peeked at them; found 
notuing interesting in the spectacle and 
went back to its tree. Alexander breath 
ed aecniv; likewise, he gazed at the 
heavens His broad chest rocked—a 
cradle for the golden head! 

Light laughter awoke him. He start 
ed. He was conscious he was holding 
said head on its resting-place. 

“Am I—making myself ridiculous?” 
he inquired. 

“Not at all!” said the lady. “It is al! 
eminently satisfying, only, unfortunate 
ly, I have a sense of humor.” 

“Humor!” 

“Pray forgive! And don’t think me 
unfeeling. I couldn’t help laughing.” 

“At such a moment,” said Alexander, 
‘a moment divine, you experience only 

merriment?” 

“Oh, no! And that is why I laughed, 
I suspect. I felt myself being wafted 
away—to reaims_ ineffable! I don't 
know where. Perhaps you can enlighten 


little leaf!” said the 


me?” 

“You jest?” The reproach in Alexa 
ander’s tones was prodigious. “You 

cold as ice!” 

“No, no! It was just that! I was 
floating—floating—and I just caught 
myself in time!” The red lips smiled 
“Or rather, that sense of humor caught 


me!” 
“And what did ?t say to you?” 
“It said: ‘Whose shoulder is this”’’ 
“Ha, ha!” 
“You see the joke?” 
He took her head in his hands. 
“Ha, ha! That is funny!” He looked 
into her eyes—laughing eyes! 
laughs!” he said. “Why 
Isn’t love happy? ‘Whose 


aeep 
“Love 
shouldn’t it? 
shoulder?’ ” 
“Well, whose?” 


LEXANDER gazed at her tenderly 
“ “How beautiful you are!” 

“Ts that an evasion?” 

“Eh?” 

“Never mind,” she said. “What does 
it matter? Don’t tell me! I’m sure it 
must be quite all right and ’ighly respec- 
table and all that, or my uncle would 
not have turned me over to your tender 
mercies. But he did take you off your 
guard, didn’t he, when he spoke to you 
in that language so foreign to my ears”? 

“He did,” said Alexander. 

“What did he say?” 

“He said: ‘I am glad 
again, Prince Milanof!’” 
der sheepishly. 

“Oh, that’s it,” said the lady quietly. 

“I’m sorry,” said Alexander humbly. 

“Will that help?” she said more quiet- 
ly. “Will that bring back my porter?” 

“I’m sorry,” he repeated more cor 
tritely. 

“But that doesn’t do any good. It 
doesn’t restore anything.” 

“J know,” he said. Alexander looked 
unhappy. 

“You might as well explain,” said the 
lady resignedly. 

Alexander sighed. “The porter—the 
man—wanted to win you,” he said. “I 
had so much of this prince business. 1 
wanted to forget it.” 

“Why?” 

“IT was a follower of Tolstoi and | 
suspect I made myself what you English 


to meet you 
said Alexar 


would call a bally nuisance to my Gov- 
ernment. But I detested autocratic 
power. At any rate, I was given my 
choice between fleeing, and a long, en- 
forced vacation, eastward! I had met 
your uncle on one or two occasions at 
the court of Petrograd. He remem- 
bered me. _ As porter, I have since been 
enabled to serve my Government. You 
can imagine how? I passed as a Greek. 
Indeed, I am free to return to my own 
country now at any time. A portion of 
my estates have, I believe, been restored, 
I can go back. But I only want to—as 
one of the people! The old order is go- 
ing—so fast—-crumbling! Why could 
they not see?—-The new—the people, for 
the people.” He paused. For the mom- 
ent his vision was bent afar. She, too, 
was still. Something held her silent. 
Then near them a bird began to sing and 
Alexander stirred. His eyes returned 
to hers. Somehow, the lady felt a differ- 
ent nearness—a larger nearness?—She 
couldn’t define the feeling. 

“Listen!” 

The birds! 

“Fussing in a bush!” laughed the lady. 
“Well, I have lost my porter. And in his 
place a poet has foisted himself upon 
me. I suppose I have no choice but to 
accept the responsibility!” 

“Sadly?” he said. 

Her answer was ‘ighly unrespectable. 

“Gladly!” her lips said on his. 

T= lord high chancellor watched 
them return. 

“All right?” he said. 

“Quite,” said the lady. 

“Fine,” said Alexander. 

“TI thought I could trust him to you 
I mean, you to him, my dear,” observed 
the lord high chancellor. “The prince is 
an idealist; you are eminently practical. 
It should prove an ideal match.” 

“I trust I shall prove worthy of her,” 
said Alexander humbly. 

“I fee] my own limitations fearfully,” 
said the lady. 

“Do you?” 
odd tone. “How abov*t that, 
der?” 

“Does one ask the sweetest perfume 
to be sweeter? Does one say to the 
sunlight, ‘Why aren’t you brighter?’” 
Alexander frowned. “As well criticize 
the music of the spheres!” bs 

“Should I keep him or not, uncle? 

“Since you ask my advice, after hav- 
ing already concluded what to do, I will 
state, in my humble opinion, you could 
not do better.” 

“Poor Bertie!” said the lady. 
send him a telegram.” : 
“A telegram?” said the chancellor. 
“I don’t want him to feel bad any 
longer. I don’t want any one to feel 


said the chancellor in an 
Alexan- 


“T must 


bad.’ 

Alexander said nothing. 

“Dinner,” said Pelton, looking in at 
that moment. ; 

“And Alexander not yet dressed in the 
Honorable Bertie’s beautiful evening 
togs!” said the lady. “Never mind! 
And then, as they went in: “Don't pre- 
tend!” 

“What?” asked Alexander. 

“That you don’t know without watch- 
ing me what knives and forks to eat 
with! Which reminds me: What will 
the servants say?” 


“The servants?” said the lord high 
chancellor. ' 
“Yes! You see, they appointed them- 


selves my guardians, and the guardians 
of high English respectability Very 
nice of them!” 

“Most commendable! 
cellor 

“But now, uncle, to relieve their ap 
prehensions, you must explain. 

“Gladly! Explaining 1s one of the 
greatest privileges of any high office.” 

“Since Alexander ‘shooed’ poor Miss 
Handsaw away, they'll be worrying 
worse than ever.” 

“That won’t do. Call them in 
dinner, Pelton. The explanation, 
dear, will be masterly.” 


” said the chan- 


after 
my 


ND it was! One or two of the maids 
£\ almost wept as his lordship chopped 
off the Finger of Scorn and replaced it 
with the uplifted Hands of Approva). 
He smashed the withering blight of 
doubt and planted a flower in its piace 
He set said flower in a beautiful garden. 
Morality was like a modest English 
garden; no tiger-lilies wanted there! 
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“Nor ‘uman-tigers!” 
sotto voce. 

He eulogized the Committee promul- 
gated for the Uplift of Master and Mis- 
tress, and recommended a_ national 
organization along these lines, in the 
event of the-creation of which her lady- 
ship would be glad to be a patroness, 
and he, to serve as a patron. 

“I, too,” said Alexander modestly. 

“You hear the prince?” said the chan- 
ceior. 

“Er ladyship’s ’usband!” From Jane 
proudly. 

“As I’ve made you extra work,” said 
her ladyship, “you should have extra 
pay. I’m sure I should pay for having 
my morals properly guarded!” 

“But, your ladyship,” stammered 
Jane, “there wasn’t no real need!” 

‘But there might have been! The 
fact there was not a real need, and never 
may be, makes the need of the com- 
mittee the more imperative. Am I not 
right?” To the chancellor. 

“Absolutely!” Rubbing his nose. 

“It is to guard against contingencies!” 

“Ten pounds apiece for you from me!” 
said Alexander. 

“And ’im a-wearin’ of the Honorable 
Bertie’s clothes!” whispered Pelton to 
Jane. And then aloud: “Begging your 
pardon, your ‘ighness, but ’ow about 
MacDuffy? Does that include ’im?” 

“As you have to drop an ‘H’ from 
‘highness,’ Pelton, I would suggest that 
henceforth you address me as ‘Sir.’ ” 

“But—” Dismayed. 

“You see, I dropped the ‘prince,’ my- 
self, some time ago.” 

“For why?” said the horrified 
ton. 

“Bally nuisance!” 

“Then her ladyship ayn’t a princess?” 
murmured the disappointed Jane. 

“Don’t lock so downhearted,” spoke 
up her ladyship. “You see, there are to 
be no more grand dukes or princes in 
Russia. Se the prince dropped the 
title—” 

“Before it dropped him,” said Alex- 
ander. ‘And most of my estates! Gone, 
quite properly, too — for cabbage- 
patches. For one feudal lord, we are to 
have a thousand Mrs. Wiggses.”’ 

“A very common person,” said Jane, 
with a toss of the head. “From h’Amer- 
ica!” 

“And Russia!” said Alexander. “The 
Russia of the future! We shall not only 
have our Mrs. Wiggses, but Mr. 
Wiggses. toc!” 

“Thank ‘Eaven, this is h’England!” 

Pelton. “Where we still ’ave our 
clawsses and our h’acres—” 

“How can I break it to him?” mur- 
mured her ladyship. “The truth is, Pel- 
ton, | am going to dispose of my super 
fluous acres—the idle ones, you know 

“Your ladyship means to sell—” 


From Pelton, 


Pel- 


said 


“No. Give—renounce—restore—I am 
not sure of the proper word—” Turn- 
ing to the lord high chancellor. 

“Don’t ask me,” said that individual 
weakly. 

Pelton forgot himself “Great 


*Eavens! h’England will be populated by 
little Wiggses.” 
“Zee Voltarian idea!” chirped Jacques. 


“Jee every man with zee every cab 
bage-patch! Mon Dieu! Zee Mr. 
Wiggs—he be zee Englishman of zee 


future—and zee Mrs. Wiggs—she repre- 
sent zee lovely Mrs. John Bull.” 

Pelton breathed hard. “Shall you be 
a-wanting of us, at all? H’after?—” 

It wasn’t a chaperon her ladyship 
needed; it was a keeper. Only Alexan 
der’s eyes shone with a vast approval. 

“Oh, yes. I expect to maintain an 
establishment One mustn’t become a 
public rge, you know.” 

Pelton groaned. “It h’all comes of 
your ladyship comin’ ’ome, like that!” 
" “Unconventionally?” 

“With one shoe h’on and the other 
shoe h’off, limpin’ from h’anywhere—” 

“A-followed by ’im!” said the confused 
Jane. 

“A prince w’ot ayn’t a prince!” half- 
bitterly from Pelton. 

“That will do, Pelton. And you may 
all go. Thank you so much.” 

“Wishing your ladyship every ’appi- 
ness!” murmured Pelton. 

“Hear! Hear!” said Tommy. 

The others murmured in like vein 
then vanished. 

“And now,” 






said the lord high chan- 
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Heating comfort depends on more 
than a good boiler and radiators 
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The best of boilers cannot force steam through radiators 
choked up with water and air. The steam must circulate 
freely to give up its heat. The boiler, radiators, piping and 
the device for removing the air and water must bear the 
proper relation to each other. These facts hold as true for 
factory and office building as for the home. 


A knowledge of these facts is behind every recommendation of the 
Dunham Heating Service—a practical service that is at the command of 
all who desire maximum heating comfort per ton of coal. This Service 
gives a good boiler a chance to do its work by automatically freeing the 
radiators from air and water. It does this by properly designing the 
entire system and by placing on each radiator a Dunham Radiator Trap 
---a device that has been recommended by leading architects for fifteen 
years. 


In a Dunhamized System the radiators are noiseless, leakless and as 
hot as you want them. The steam flows into the radiator through the 
Dunham Packless Radiator Valve which is installed at the top. You 
don't have to stoop to turn on the heat. 


Inspection that guarantees continued satisfaction for every installation is” another 
good feature of Dunham Heating Service. Write for all the interesting details. 


DUNI SERVICE 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Limited, Toronto. Ont. 


Halifax Ottawa 





Vancouver Montreal 


Winnipeg Calgary 


Noisy, half-hot radiators waste heat.) 
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PRESERVE “%e LEATHER 


LIQUIDS anc PASTES: For Black White,Tan 
and Ox-Blood (dark brown) Shoes- 


KEEP YOUR SHOES NEAT 
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F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 




















cellor, simulating an endeavor to con 
ceal a yawn, “have I, likewise, your 
permission to retire, my dear? 

“But, my dear uncle, we’ve hardly had 
time yet to get acquainted, all over 
again. 

“Indeed?” Dryly. “For me, the day 
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has seemed a rather full occasion. Be i 
sides, don’t you think I deserve a little 
rest after my oratorical efforts?” 
| “Go, then!” she said. And he went. 
1 
: Ts lady and Alexander seated them- 
[<< | selves in a corner of the great, dim 
Nel % ly-lighted hall. 
“ \\ i {x “Ww ho is this MacDuffy, Pelton spoke 
. ' baba of?” asked Alexander. his P 
. “het st Her ladyship explained—how Mac 3 he "2 
(a Sy \ \ Duffy wouldn’t have anything to do with : rye iin 
: _ \ u guarding her morals. : mn vg ree n 
\ “Ha! I must reward him!” said Alex- noe open . ; 
gg vt ed only for Car 
\ ander andsomely! , 
} | /* / — | Owners’ use on Hand 
cole “Do you wish my advice? i > ; 
<— feuds to Pumps or Engine Pumps 
| v Thi ts on car. Screw this con 
ink of talking together about do- ; . ¢ i 
Beth : Se ey 5 nection into the coupling 
x \ mestic affairs like that! Alexander set- that is now on hose and ated 
| { A tled back with a wond 3 sens f i ¢ : 
i ' a ondrous sense 0 leave it there as a perman 


domestic felicity ent part of your hose line 
I think,” said the lady, “you have a } When you wish to fill your 


| 9 . > h s misconception of the situation.” ires atts ame valve 
} He S starting’ rig t n “You should know,” said Alexander. pleco cn ag magn Poapnngy 


Air pressure in tire can be 


| Dad knows it. For hasn’t he vivid memories L ——— ee or ag such ni 80 pero ascertained without de- 

of other times, before the eventfulday when .-4 « ee ee eee —— ce ee i inn 

i he bought his cherished AutoStrop Razor ? no “MacDuffy did not refrain from join- a “= ee ee 

So he is happy to find that his boy won’t have | ing the committee because of confidence = 

to put up with what he went through—dull in any supernatural discretion on my Price each 5c. 
blades tingling face, half removed stubble—these are | part. He was indifferent. He didn't A. Schrader’s Son Inc. 


| the things that make dad wince as he thinks of them. care. I might have gone to the D. bow- : 
But happily all that is past—to stay. wows, for all of him.’ 334 King St. East, Toronto 


“D. bow-wows,” said Alexander, puz- 
And now for the boy there is only cleanliness and com sled. London, Eng. New York Chicago 


| 
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fort, the sense of physical well being that follow a cooi, | “Same as throwing your cap over the 
clean, satiny shave such as only an | 
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; J windmill,” explained the lady. 
AutoStrop Razor can give. This and | 


“Tf he didn’t care,” said Alexander. 





























the fact, that the AutoStrop Razor = ——_~— with « frown, “why should I reward 
sharpens its own blades, and is not taken Autos =) him?” : 
apart for stropping or cleaning, has led ee “Why? Besides, thik of the demoral- 
thousands of Gade everywhere to = F izing effect it would have on the others!” 
: commend the AutoStrop Razor to their g ; | “Others?” 
= i te SY “Servants!” 
The price you pay for an AutoStrop , ; . iY | “Demoralizing?——-oh, of course! It 
Razor, strop and blades—$5.00—is on | 2 “wie would be apt to demoralize them, 
deposit till you're satisfied. = i VA wouldn't it?” said Alexander, with a = 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Limited a a, ore a a 
{ AutoStrop Building, Toronto, Canada rt iv nt ne. all ot ee Spas pag 
| ii ful. They might all up and leave us.’ 
rd “Us!” Alexander gazed at her. Bliss- 
J { Si S f, 1 Ra ful plural! 
Zz “Shall I light your cigarette?” said 
Or the lady. 
“No. Nothing extraneous!” 
7? - “Extraneous?” Lifting her brow. 
“Only you!” : 
The lady’s eyes were very bright. 
“Are you glad you didn’t turn me 
from the dour?” he laughed. 
“ “Don’t ask me what I’m glad about ” ‘ 
Paddle Your Own “Ah!” Triumphantly. “What did I Offers an Attractive 
Canoe vag Popo otal cnet pe rye i ; 
“It certainly does not,” said the lady. M hl R . 
end be ure i's a “Lebeheld’ “When one feels like ceasing to think, ont y ate i 
= ae or to have logical sequences of thought ‘ 
What does it portend? Brain- For Rooms or Apartments for the Winter i 
storm?” WE CAN ASSURE YOU OF 





“Heart-storm!” said Alexander. 
But it was a very gentle tempest that WARMTH AND COMFORT 


burst upon her. 





THE END In the most homelike atmosphere offered by 






a Hotel anywhere 


There is health and pleasure in canoeing. 
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could understand. He had a wit all his : : : 
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Lakefield, Ontario night. He was having a lot of fun with HOTEL TULLER a 
the mixed opinions represented in the eboate. Shes: . 
¥ Union Cabinet, and got quite personal ; . 
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with his questions as to what each min- 
ister thought of the famous platform of 
the Council of Agriculture. What did 
the Minister of Agriculture think of it? 

“I pause for an answer,” he said. 

And he sat down dramatically, feeling 
that the only answer would be a strained 
silence. But he didn’t know Crerar. 
With a boyish smile twinkling in his eves 
the minister rose. , 

“Two years ago | helped to draw up 
that platform,” he said quietly. “I 
thought it was a good thing then. I think 
s¢ still.” 

Then he sat down while Mr. Lemieux 
covered up by declaring that Mr. Crerar 
should resign from the Cabinet. A few 
minutes later the Minister, to a group 
of friends in the corridor, explained: 
“I couldn’t get up in the morning and 
tind the newspapers shouting that I had 
gone back on my own people.” 

Hon. James Calder, when he had the 
sume question thrown at him, dodged 
and ducked in the best political style. 
And the funny part of it is that the 
Crerar stock has risen by comparison 
while Hon. James Calder appears to 
have suffered. It may all mean that 
Canada is demanding a new brand of 
politics in which there will be a larger 
proportion of frankness and honesty 
and less of smoothness and political 
trickery. 

As expected, Hon. W. S. Fielding is 
the man to stand by himself and to 
whom may flock some of the free traders 
who cannot find what they want on 
either side of the House. His speech on 
the debate was unique. He boxed the poli- 
tical compass and left himself on a little 
island between the Government and the 
Opposition. He'll be there when the big 
Liberal convention meets next summer. 
If by that time his following has grown 
to a respectable size who knows but that 
he may be the Liberal Moses—or at all 
events have the naming of the man who 
will lead the Liberal hosts into the prom- 
ised land? 


Organizing for Peace 


Continued from page 29 


It has been recognized in a thousand 
different ways by municipal, provincial 
and Dominion Governments. When 
the Government concerned evinces any 
tendency to forget the association or its 
wants, the G. W. V. A. branch or execu- 
tive in that locality is not at all back- 
ward in calling such omission to its at- 
tention with great promptitude. 

In many cases legislatures and min- 
sters anticipate the wishes of the sol- 
diers and give more than is asked for. 
The recent war gratuity is a case in 
point, a wise move on the part of the 
Government to tide over a_ probable 
period of unemployment in the soldier’s 
life while he is shifting from the army 
to civilian life. Another case is the 
measure passed by the Quebec Legis- 
lature in February, making it very easy 
for soldiers to get desirable farm lands 
in that province. This and much similar 
legislation has arisen as a direct result 
of the organized demands of the Great 
War Veterans 

There is also the Government housing 
programme. How many people are 
aware that this is a direct result of 
G. W. V. A. investigations and recom- 
mendations? Fifty-five thousand Can- 
adians have died and more have been 
badly crippled. They can only be re- 
placed and the average of mentality and 
physique of the next generation of Can- 
adians be replaced if the standard of 
‘iving in this country is such that all 
Canadian children grow up freed from 
the retarding influences of over-crowd- 
ng slum conditions in our cities. 

To mention just a few other Govern- 
ment programmes which the G.W.V.A. 
stirred up! There is the post-discharged 
pay, increased separation allowances, 
increased pensions, vocational re-educa- 
tion and land settlement. 

The acquaintance of Government offi- 
cials that develops from their contact 
with the G.W.V.A. officials has led to the 
Government absorbing many of the lat- 
ter and placing them in administrative 
positions, where within the Government 
they are now approaching these prob- 
lems from the soldiers’ viewpoint. It is 
the amb On ere ebes ve 
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‘ ! Shingles With But 
One Cost—The First 


War has taught this country an 
invaluable lesson—the vital neces- 
sity for thrift. 


Referred to roofing your home, 
i thrift means putting on shingles 
i that combine pleasing effects with 
fire, weather and wear-resisting 
qualities—shingles that last— 
which have but one cost— 

H| the first. 
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NEPONSET TWIN SHINGLES 


NEPONSET ROOF 


ARE THE REAL THRIFT SHINGLES 


These shingles are beautiful in appearance. They are fire, 

D weather and wear resisting. The time-defying asphalt with 
which Neponset Shingles are impregnated makes them 
durable under all conditions. 


Neponset Twin Shingles are tough, pliable and strong— 
quickly handled and easily laid to form the ideal roof. Used 
on distinctive homes as well as those of moderate cost. 
When good judgment is shown Neponset Twin Shingles are 
laid. 

Made in two colors—red and green. 
Sold by Hardware and Lumber Dealers, 





~ BIRD & SON, LimitEeD, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Mills: HAMILTON, Ont. PONT ROUGE, Ouse. 
> Warehouses: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, 


w Edmonton, St. Joh 























This Branch of the Service is for the Ladies as well as for the Men! | 


It doesn’t matter whether you live in a fishing town in Nova Scotia, in a city in Ontario, on 


a farm in 
Saskatchewan, or in a mining town in British Columbia 


It doesn’t matter whether you are young or past the prime of life, or whether you are a man or a woman 
As long as you live ANYWHERE in Canada you can make money as a representative of this Company. 


The greatest advertising campaign ever undertaken by Canadian publishers is now boosting MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE in the leading daily papers every month. MACLEAN’S is famous—and orders are pouring in 


from all parts of Canada. Many persons in your locality send us their subscriptions, quite unsolicited 


We will pay you—WELL— 


_—_— —_— ea lere 


ipti | THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
to get these subscriptions. geen Pe Gene 
Write for full particulers. ii eins cin 5. cineca Medias © eet Win whale tar ttn 
Sign the coupon. Mail it to | — 
us NOW. 1 
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Chocolates- 
as a Dessert 


“ ASS the chocolates again, 
please.”” They certainly give a 
finesse to the meal, which is a 

most decided improvement over the 
customary heavy puddings or fancy 
pastries. 


Good chocolates are quite the vogue 
now for the third course and as a 
tasty, profitable and beneficial 
dessert, their use is a most sensible 
custom. 


The many occasions on which cho- 
colates can be served with relish and 
appreciation make them almost a 
household necessity. 


As delicate, delicious desserts—at 
afternoon tea—as a relish for lunch- 
eon—’mid the family circle in quiet 
hours—or at late suppers—chocolates 
may be served with excellent taste 
and good form. 


Chocolates are not aluxury. They 
are energy-producing food and can 
be eaten in your home with benefit 
to both old and young. 


Canadian - made chocolates have no 
superiors. Their high standards of 
quality and wholesomeness are obtain- 
ed by purity in manufacture and the 
careful selection of all materials used. 









Serve Chocolaies as a Dessert. 


They are a Splendid Food. 


THE CONFECTIONERY AND * 
GHOCOLATE INDUSTRIES Sy 
OF CANADA j 











tions with returned men. Anothe1 
wing of the organization is opposed to 
this policy as being likely to give the 
returned men sole control of all offices 
and build up a_ returned soldier’s 
bureaucracy. The one wing is frankly 
endeavoring to secure control of all the 
governmental machinery: the other pre 
fers to share contro! with all other 
classes of the community. 

The first committee of first-clays na 
tional importance where representation 
was secured was the appointment of 
three G. W. V. A. men on the National 
Repatriation Committee; one each in 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and the Maritime 
Provinces. Now, the Dominion Execu 
tive of the association, which sits at 
Ottawa, is so firmly entrenched that it 
constitutes an unofficial advisory com 
mittee of the Government and maintains 
a close contact with the Premier, the 
Cabinet and all other responsible officials 
and is frequently invited to express the 
soldiers’ views on questions of import 
ance, covering a wide range of effort. In 
short the Dominion Executive is a sort 
of super-lobby, but with none of the 
furtiveness usually’ associated with 
lobbyists but on the contrary, inviting 
the widest possible publicity for all of 
its demands, secure in the knowledge 
that the sentiment of the country is be- 
hind its membership in all just ones 

So close is the contact of the associa 
tion with the Government that Cabinet 
Ministers go out of their way in public 
speeches to urge business men and the 
general public to similarly co-operate 
with and use the veterans’ machinery 
for reconstructive and all other national 
efforts which would benefit by the tre- 
mendous influence the G.W.V.A. exer- 
cises. 

In Toronto a committee of the Grand 
Council of the Board of Trade maintains 
close contact with a G. W. V. A. com- 
mittee and by means of sub-committees 
representing each employing class in the 
city functions to create employment of 
returned men, the elimination of enemy 
aliens and the prompt investigation of 
all soldier complaints. 


The Veteran in Politics 
N spite of this relation with the 
Union Government, the association 
is not tied to it, indebted to it, com- 
mitted to it or to any other Government 
by any promise of political or any other 
allegiance. The veterans do not feel 
that they are indebted to any party and 
object to any hat in hand attitude on the 


part of their representatives. They 
say: “These are our rights and the 
rights of the Canadian people: We 


respectfully call your attention to this 
condition of affairs. We suggest that 
you do so and so.” 

The G. W. V. A. helped elect the 
Union Government because it supported 
the Military Service Act, but there its 
allegiance ended. In fact, the constitu- 
tion at present not only forbids 
its going into politics but prevents 
even the discussion of them in 
meeting, as it is felt that until 
all the Canadian soldiers and nursing 
sisters have returned, those in Canada 
now are merely acting as trustees for 
all and should not commit absent men to 
any policy, political or otherwise that 
might not adequately represent their 
views. For the women who have served 
are eligible to membership too. The 
association has made enemies, some 
powerful ones, as a result of this aloof- 
ness and their position has even been 
misrepresented to their comrades over- 
seas by certain newspapers and officials 
as a result of this policy but those are 
the facts. 

Numerous branches are beginning to 
grow restless under this restriction 
which keeps them out of politics and 
there is no doubt that in view of the 
changed situation the decision will be 
reconsidered at the June convention in 
Vancouver although the outcome is im- 
possible to foresee. As things stand, the 
soldiers are free to go to any political 
party on an equal footing. If they 
should affiliate with any one, however, 
their efforts would become more circum- 
scribed and they might become the prey 
of politicians both within and without 
their own membership. On the other 
hand they might adopt the middle course 
of throwing their support to men, meas- 


ures and parties who from time to time 
seem best to express ther views, shift 
ing such support as occasion warranted 
and without tying to any one body perm 
anently unless they should decide to 
create a political party of theirown. As 
things stand it seems that the farmers’ 
party and perhaps even the labor organ- 
izations are with the veterans, travelling 
on roads which converge more and more 
to one another and that may eventually 
blend into one strong party. At the 
moment there are differences and aside 
from an invitation from the Councils 
of Agriculture to the Winnipeg 
G.W.V.A. Branch to co-operate with 
them, I know of no actual tendency to- 
ward any such union but on the contrary 
do know that the veterans resent the 
farmers’ attitude on conscription, and in 
hide-bound Toronto, for instance, are op- 
posed to the farmers’ free trade tend- 
encies, so that many of them dismiss 
this probability as unworthy of con- 
sideration. 

However a scanning of the pro- 
grammes of the various organizations 
mentioned will discover the fuct that 
they are all based on the same funda- 
mental consideration, that of labor being 
much the farthest removed from the sol- 
diers’ aspirations, but none the less per- 
haps representing some of them since 
most of the soldiers are workers. This 
fact alune, especially in view of some of 
the tendencies of modern labor make it 
highly essential that all good Canadians 
who are eligible should join the 
G.W.V.A. so that they may bring to 
bear on these momentous decisions of 
the future the unselfishness of a patriot- 
ism removed from any thought of bene- 
fiting by that class interest which 
threatens to disrupt the world to-day. 

That the returned soldier will be the 
most powerful factor in the politics of 
the future goes without saying. His 
vote will be the vote the politician will 
most sedulously court. That the bulk of 
the candidates for office will be returned 
men in the not far distant future is also 
to be expected. 

Sut of the part that the organization 
as an organization will take, it is im- 
possible as yet to say. It will depend on 
circumstances. We believe it will be a 
big part. 


Helping the Individual 

NE of the most valuable services of 

the G.W.V.A. has been the shoulder- 
ing of many responsibilities which the 
clumsiness of the governmental ma- 
chinery does not adequately care for 
even though the impartial observer of 
to-day must give full credit to the Can- 
adian Government and people for the 
generosity of their attitude to their re- 
turned men. The number of distress 
cases cared for by the various branches 
and their ladies’ auxiliaries, one of 
which is attached to each branch, is 
legion. Claims of widows, orphans and 
crippled soldiers are constantly being 
adjusted and in cases where Govern- 
ment action lags, the veterans them- 
selves cheerfully vote money out of their 
own funds. 

Women are particularly good on these 
cases requiring sympathy and tact and 
it is hoped that a large accession to the 
strength of the organization will occur, 
when many of the women who have been 
engaged in war work will take as much 
pride and interest in helping the re- 
turned men as they did in knitting socks 
for them while they were soldiers. Of 
course, these women are tired of it. 
Well, so are we, absolutely fed up but 
we have to knock along and do our 
whack to turn the right kind of a Can- 
ada over to those who follow us. 
Others did it for us. Will we do less? 
To any women who seek such an outlet 
for their patriotic services I would say: 
“Join the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
G. W. V. A. in your town,” for member- 
ship in that is not necessarily confined 
to relatives of returned men. 


The Men in the Van 

T= association has not actually de- 

veloped any man who can be said to 
be a leader in Canadian life, yet for the 
very simple reason that the entire effort 
of such men as it has actually developed 
is concentrated on the association itself 
and not politically or in some other form 
of public life outside the association. It 
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From the ages 6 to 20 watch 
your children’s teeth closely ; 
after age 20, teeth decay more slowly. 





Children are as quick to imitate a good example 
as a bad one. Let themsee YOU use Royal Vinolia 
Tooth Paste night and morning and they’ll soon take 
to this health-making habit too. 


ROYAL VINOLIA 
TOOTH PASTE 


It is free lathering and very cleansing. The taste is pleasant—not 
treakish—so it appeals to children. Its mission is to make the teeth and 
gums clean and thus keep them healthy. Its regular use will undoubtedly 
add to the life of your teeth, thereby saving you pain and expense. 
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NOTE: If the teeth at the gum edges become sensitive, use Royal 
Vinolia Tooth Paste on the finger instead of a brush (massaging the gums) o APPOINT MEH 
for a day or so, and see your Dentist. a 

Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste. all druggists. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED 


193R London TORONTO 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 
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has, however, developed a number of 
men, some already well-known, others 
obscure, into leaders within the associa- 
tion, and as such, able to exert a 
tremendous influence on the trend of all 
national policies. 

Private Peat, the well-known Cana- 
dian war lecturer, was a delegate to the 
first Dominion convention at Winnipeg, 
in April 1917. He was unknown up to 
this time and had not had any experience 
as a speaker, so that the G.W.V.A. can 
fairly claim to have had its share in 
developing a man who has done so much 
to advertise Canada in the States. There 
were other speakers as good, perhaps 
better at that convention who devoted 
themselves to the association, while he, 
doing no less, worked in another way. 
The association has and is developing 
hundreds of excellent speakers in its 
branch meetings. Men who had not the 
faintest conception of parliamentary 
procedure or any equipment as speakers 
are getting a new insight into Govern- 
ment on the one hand and into their own 
capabilities as speakers and leaders on 
the other, becoming articulate for a 
great stirring mass of citizenship. 

There are others less spectacular 


| than Peat. There is Lt.-Col. Purney, an 


unknown lawyer of Halifax, that spawn 
ing ground of lawyers. Now, as Presi 


| dent of the Dominion Command, he is 


nationally known and in a position to 
influence Government at its source. 

There is Captain, the Reverend Jekins, 
who was, I am told, a good sample of the 
average Church of England rector. It 
was the G. W. V. A. that gave h'm scope 
for his latent possibilities and now as 
president of the Brantford, Ontario 
Branch and also of the Provincial Com 
mand, he is a public man of the first 
importance in his town and province and 
like many others, is just started. He 
is a first rate speaker, having lectured 
in the States with great success, is on 
the Board of Education of Brantford 
and was recently elected Pres'dent of 
the Chamber of Commerce; a_ rather 
variegated career for an Anglican 
clergyman, but certainly a career that is 
of inestimable benefit to the life cf his 
ommunity. Under his leadership, his 
branch has become the most progressive 
and perhaps the most powerful in Or 
tario. There is probably no officer o1 
man in Brantford who is eligible who 
does not belong to it. 

The first vice-president of the Domin 
ion Command is Lt.-Col. Wm. Hendrie, 
a gentleman who is well-known to all 
lovers of good horses and clean sport 
throughout the Dominion. He is a 
brother of Sir Jchn Hendrie, the 
Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, and 
comes from a family so well known 
throughout Ontario that the presence of 
one of its members on the Dominion 
Command of the G.W.V.A. ensures fo: 
the G.W.V.A. in the rigid Ontario eye 
and mind a degree cf respectability 
which no other human agency could at 
tain. Because Ontario is Ontario. 

Then there is Poynton of Belleville, 
the Ontario representative on the Do- 
minion Command. He is a young 
lawyer, unknown except in Belleville 
until this office gave him broader scope 
and developed him beyond what his own 
fellow citizens had suspected him cap- 
able of. He has developed wonderful 
powers, especially as an executive man 
and his presentation of the G.W.V.A. 
views to the Dominion Cabinet, due to 
his legal training and his zeal for the re- 
turned men, is said by old timers in 
Ottawa to equal any presentation ever 
made to that body. 

C. J. McNeil, the Dominion Secretary 


Canadians 


Continued f 


Personally I’ll take my chances with the 
cold.” Within the building the air was 
almost unbreatheable, a sweaty human 
stench. Without it was bitterly cold; 
but I agreed with my friend. 


Where the Canucks are Quaricred 
Ste troops were glad indeed when 
they finally reached their quarters, 
for the cold had become so intense that 
not even the exertion of marching had 
served to keep them warm. The first 





Treasurer, who camps on the trail of the 
Government at Ottawa, was not heard of 
before his activities in the G.W.V.A. in 
Alberta. He gave up the prospect of a 
brilliant public life in his native prov 
ince to shoulder his present onerous 
duties: which, however, have the com 
pensation of carrying with them a powe1 
which premiers might envy. 

There is “Bill” Turley, at whom the 
returned men _ shout in meetings 
throughout Ontario: “Hullo, Bill.” He 
was an unknown reporter on the Tor 
onto Telegram before the war, had never 
made a speech in his life and had, as he 
often emphasizes, once followed the hon 
orable profession of a navvy and is first 
cousin to a pick. He is now Ontario 
Provincial Secretary of the associatior 
and as an organizer drags a couple of 
new branches into the G.W.V.A. cave 
every day or so. He is an eloquent little 
whirlwind on his feet and is one of the 
best all-round extemporaneous speakers 
I have heard on his chosen subject, 0: 
which he has the true fanaticism of the 
idealist he is—the subject of repatria 
tion, of the raising of all Canadiar 
standards and of replacing the loss of 
life by an improved manhood and child 
hood by preventive and helpful meas- 
ures now and forever. 

These are all chicks whom the 
G.W.V.A. has hatched, without how 
ever being able to take the credit of such 
ability as they have. There are thous 
ands like them on the nest and tapping 
away at their shells. I have only men 
tioned a few of those I happen to know 
about and because I live in Ontario | 
am better informed of events and me: 
here and not able to do full justice to the 
men in the other provinces. A mat 
just returned from the Pacific Coast 
says that there is a wonderful feeling 
all over the country; the G.W.V.A. is 
leading public sentiment everywhere 

A keen observer said to me the othe 
day: “It is safe to say that the big men 
of Canada for the next fifty years will 
he recruited from the G.W.V.A.” The 
loyalty of the ex-soldiers to their mili 
tary units, their pride in regiment and 
corps, is now being transferred to the 
community in which they live; a natura 
transplantation in which all good cit! 
zens should assist, for it is one of the 
great imponderables of the war, an in 
visible, silent and powerful mora) force, 
constructive to the highest degree 


(a of the visionary 
aspirations of soldiers and their 
sympathizers, laughing at them as wild 
Utopian, and foolish, only adds fuel to 
their consuming fire. Only the acid test 
of “Is it right?” or “Is it wrong?” goes 
to-day. An honest and impartial survey 
of the nationa! situation and an honest 
effort to improve it is essential, even 
though much that is dear to all of us ir 
the old life before the war must go, 
never to reappear again. For the world 
has so moved in the last four years that 
we are as far removed in thought fron 
the year 1914 as though a century o1 
more of ordinary time had elapsed, and 
that man or woman who to-day thinks 
in terms of 1914 lives in a_ fool's 
paradise. 

The mere gaining of a miiitary 
victory did not end the war. Our dead 
died for a better, greater Canada. The 
war has driven home into all Canadiar 
hearts the need, the privilege of service 
Let us all be soldiers together, fight 
their fight and assume our ful] responsi 
bilities as citizens and turn over to their 
children and ours such a Canada that 
they will say: “Wel! done, good 


ana 
faithful countrymen.” 


in Siberia 


‘om page 12 


sight of our quarters was very cheer 
ing—huge stone barracks that had 
been erected after the Russo-Japanese 
war. They were roomy, clean and 
well lighted. What was more impor 
tant than all, they were splendidly 
heated. There were huge furnaces i: 
each barracks, reaching clear to the 
ceiling and capable of heating the build- 
ings in any weather. As the supply of 
coal was ample, we were always able 
to keep comfortably warm when inside. 








e- 





There were groups of these we!!-built 
barracks around the city and vicinity 
with a total accommodation of 120,000. 

We found that everything was in 
splendid order and that every detail in 
connection with our occupation of the 
country had been very carefully system 
atized. The first intimation we had 
received of this was when we steamed 
into the harbor and saw the words 
Canadian Ordnance painted on the 
“godown.”” The promise of a careful- 
ly co-ordinated system contained in this 
was amply borne out at every stage. 


What They Have Done 

Slew activities of the Siberian Ex 
peditionary force have been very 
mited. There has, in fact, been very 
little to do. The Bolshevik forces have 
been driven nearly four thousand miles 
back when we arrived and, as far as ] 
know, our forces have seen little or no 
etual fighting. A unit of artillery was 
sent up to support the British force at 
the “front” before Omsk some Can- 
adians were left in Viady and attached 
to General Elmsley’s headquarters 
taff there. The bulk of our forces, 
however, were stationed at East Bar 
racks, four miles outside the city, and at 
Garvastai Barracks, eight miles out. 
which are situated on the hills sur- 


rounding a bay of the same name. It 
was from this bay that a Japanese 
fleet of cruisers shelled Vladivostok 
uring the Russo-Japanese war The 


hills are verv heavily fortified to vre- 
vent any such occurrence again in the 
future. 

At second river, about ten miles from 
the city, another large Canadian de- 
tachment was quartered. Small units 
are stationed elsewhere along the line 
between the base at Vlady and _ the 
“front” at Omsk, four theusand miles 
way: 

At best the expedition has little more 
activity than garrison duty. The monot- 
ony of the life is, to say the least, 
irksome and to the e high-spirited Can- 
adian lads after their splendid work 
in France it is proving very dreary and 
drab. They recognize that they are be- 
ing well cared for and their boast is 
that no force in Siberia can equal the 
Canadians in point of equipment, or- 
ganization and personnel; but that is not 
enough to keep them up. 

“A soldier with nothing to do _ be- 
comes a devil,” said one of the senior 
officers, as soon as it became apparent 
that active service was out of the ques- 
tion It was recognized that something 
would have to be done to keep them 
occupied. Dril! and training exercises 
were ordered to be rigidly maintained. 
Steps were taken at once also to pro- 
vide healthy amusements. Hockey 
rinks were laid out at once. The 
Y.M.C.A. had sent over a consignment 
of hockey equipment—enough for an 
eight-team league. These were supplied 
gratuitously to the troops and the 
league was organized at once. Hockey 
has been one of the main amusements 
right through the winter. 






The Troops Are Homesick 
i UT nothing we could do served in 

any adequate way to mitigate the 
homesickness that permeates the force. 
If the war were still on the troops 
would accept their monotonous lot as 
part of the game. But they know that 
the guns are silent on the Western 
front, that their comrades are pouring 
home across the Atlantic and they long 
for Canada and civil life again. It 
is the same in all ranks. 

“If I could get back home by revert- 
ing to the ranks, I'd do it in a minute,” 
said an officer to me just before I sailed 
for Canada. 

“If I could get out of here now,” said 
a husky young private to me, a wistful 
look in his eyes, “I wouldn’t stay if 
they offered to make me . colonel!” 

They both meant it. The hunger for 
home is in every heart. Mhe homesick- 
ness is quite as prevalent as the sea- 
sickness on the voyage out, and that is 
saying a great deal, for most of the 
men learned by experience what Irwin 
Cobb meant when he, in writing of sea- 
sickness, said: “You can’t eat your 
chicken and keep it too.” 
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Protection From the Harpies 


F course, this condition makes the 

menace from the harpies still more 
intense. This was, we found, the great 
problem to be solved—to keep our men 
out of their clutches. I want to allay 
at once the anxiety that must be felt 
in Canada on this score. The difficulty 
has been solved and the men have been 
protected; but the menace is always 
there. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
authorities, military and medical, for 
the network of restriction and educa- 
tion they have thrown about the troops. 
The medical men from the first did not 
give any encouragement to the idea of 
cure or prevertion or treatment of any 
kind. Their primal warning was “stay 
in barracks.” The military authorities 
placed the men in areas far removed 
from centres where the Bolsheviks were 
carrying on their diabolical attack. 
Places known to be frequented by the 
emissaries were placed out of bounds 
by most of the Allied armies. One 
might well ask, why not place the har- 
pies under arrest or drive them out of 
these centres? Where would they be 
driven to? It was far from feasible, 
for their number was legion. The 
authorities placed a military picket in 
every known district and the men of 
our army who disregarded restriction 
and advice were placed under arrest 
and severely dealt with. Were it pos- 
sible to make a comparison in an article 
of this kind between the methods adop- 
ted by General Elmsley and his staff 
and that of some other troops in Siberia 
the facts would plainly show how in- 
dividually our men have been protected. 

Realizing the value of the social work 
of the Y.M.C.A. General Elmsley re- 
quested the increase of the establish- 
ment to three times its present strength. 
In doing so, he remarked: “I consider 
this increase in establishment necessary 
owing to the fact that the force is scat- 
tered, which makes it most important 
that a larger number of recreation 
rooms, canteens, etc., be established. I 
also consider that, by increasing the op- 
portunities for entertainment, the men 
will be kept out of town to a greater 
extent and this fact will reduce the 
number of venereal cases. This neces- 
sary personnel should be recruited and 
be dispatched from Canada at the 
earliest possible date.” 

This reference to General Elmsley’s 
attitude is not given as a boost for the 
Y.M.C.A. but to show the attitude of 
the G.O.C. to the welfare of his men 
and the way in which he assumes re- 
sponsibility for them 


The Allies Are Needed 
DEOPLE in Canada, I find, are ask- 
ing what have we got to do with 
Siberia? Why should our troops be 
there? 

In the first place they are there at 
the request of Great Britain. They are 
not necessarily a punitive force but they 
are to hold Siberia from becoming the 
bloody ruin that European Russia is 
to-day. There are huge military stores 
on the docks and in the “godowns” of 
Vladivostok. Should these fall into 
the hands of any particular political 
faction they would be used to extermin- 
ate their opponents, for the first thing 
the Russian thinks of when opposed is 
force, brute force. He believes impli- 
citly in the now exploded German 
philosophy that the end justifies the 
means. Moreover since the military oc- 
cupation of Siberia by the Allies, and 
particularly the arrival of the British 
including the Canadians, the political 
factions have not dared to resort to 
force. They are proceeding in a more 
peaceful manner to sift their theories 
and change their leaders until they ob- 
tain what they want. They know they 
want a new form of Government but 
they are far from one mind as to the 
form it should take. 

The people of Siberia resent the pre 
sence of the Allied troops there, despite 
the fact that the occupation is the only 
thing that prevents carnage and an- 
archy. They regarded us as intruders. 
They probably still do. Some of them, 
who were opposed to the Bolshevists, 
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were anxious that our forces should be 
employed to attack the Reds in Russia. 
Our Allies, the Czecho-Slovaks, had 
grown impatient with the inactivity and 
were threatening to fight their way 
through Russia to their own home land 
again, just as they fought their way 
out. The Czechs are splendid fighting 
men and deserve a great deal of credit. 
They will withdraw almost 
from Siberia this spring. 
The people of Siberia, as I said be- 
fore, are striving to get a better form 
of Government but they do not know yet 
what form it is to take. They are all 
Bolshevists in the meaning of the word 
as it is used here. A Bolshevist, with 
them, is one who wants a change. 


certainly 
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If the Allies should withdraw before 
a stable Government is established it 
would mean that that vast land, so long 
a land of sorrow and suffering, would 
become a bloody riot from end to end. 
If they stay until the people have set- 
tled upon the most workable method of 
Government there is no reason why it 
should not become in the very near 
future a bright and prosperous country, 
similar in life as it is similar in typo- 
graphy and climate to our own North- 
west. 

And so, the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force has the consolation of knowing 
that its enforced stay in this now dreary 
and uninteresting country is serving a 
tremendously valuable purpose. 


Solving the Problem of the Arctic 


Continued from page 19 


is safe as long as the ice is unbroken 
above him and as long as he gets his fresh 
air through the little breathing-hole (no 
larger than the top of a water-tumbler) 
which is kept open all winter by his con- 
stant gnawing. But when the ice in the 
vicinity of a seal breaks so that he sees 
the chance of coming up and sporting in 
the open water, he always does so, and 
this gives the bears their chance, for 
they crouch on the edge of the thick ice, 
and when through the transparent 
water they see the seal rising toward 
the surface to breathe, they dive like a 
flash to meet him, and before the seal 
can arrest his momentum and turn off 
his course the bear has him, either in his 
mouth or between his paws. 

It did not worry us seriously, there- 
fore, to find the bear tracks so scarce, 
although we should have welcomed a 
visit from a bear, for no method of secur- 
ing food at sea is easier than that of 
having a bear obligingly bring into 
camp a thousand pounds of fresh meat. 
There are several entries in my diary of 
that time, noting our desire that a bear 
would turn up. The reason for this was 
that the summer was almost upon us; 
the cold weather could not last much 
longer, and we were unwilling to lose a 
day by stopping beside one of the water- 
holes to wait for seals. We, therefore, 
went on half-rations for three or four 
days, and so did our dogs. Our fuel 
had given out, and for two days we fed 
the dogs on half a grizzly-bear skin each 
day, while we cooked our food with the 
hair. We had never heard of such a 
thing being done, but we found that hair, 
or at least the hair of a grizzly, makes 
surprisingly good fuel, although the 
smoke from it can hardly be considered 
fragrant. 

Before the weather turned excessively 
warm the wind changed from a north- 
westerly to an easterly direction and 
we began to have more open water. Al- 
though we could easily cross a lead that 
is less than two miles wide by converting 
our sled into a boat, we did not care te 
do so as yet, for there was too much 
young ice on the leads, and, while it 
might not have been very difficult to 
break a road through it for the boat, 
the young ice chafes the canvas so rap- 


idly that even the strongest tanvas 
would not stand more than a dozen 
crossings or so before being worn 


through. One of these wide leads delay- 
ed us for half a day until the motion of 
the ice closed it up. During this time 
we saw two or three seals, but they were 
too far away to be shot. A day or twp 
later we felt we had sailed as close to 
the wind as we dared, for the dogs were 
beginning to lose their strength through 
insufficient food, so we stopped and made 
up our minds that we would not move 
again until we had caught a seal. 

The three of us took our positions in 
different places along the lead, and fo 
several hours we waited without seeing 
anything. When the ice is badly broken 
up, as it was in this vicinity, seals seem 
to travel around in schvols, and one day 
they may be as numerous as ducks in a 
pond, their heads bobbing up every- 
where, and then for several days after 
you may rarely see them, and some- 
times for a whole day not at all. In this 
case a seal did come up without our 
waiting long and was killed, but he sank 


promptly. And the same thing hap- 
pened with the second. But the third, 
which came up about two hundred 
yards from me, floated. It was only a 
curious chance which made the first two 
sink, but it gave us a few hours of seri- 
ous anxiety. I am still of the opinion— 
an opinion based on wide experience—as 
I was then, that not more than one seal 
in ten ought to sink at this season of the 
year, so that the sinking of the first two 
killed was a rather remarkable chance. 

The killing of the first seal had no ill 
effects, for we ate of it in moderation, 
fed the dogs reasonably, and went on. 
But a day or two afterward, when we 
killed the next seal, we felt like celebrat- 
ing, so we fed the dogs liberally and ate 
more than was good for us, especially of 
the delicious fat. 


What Seal Tastes Like 
T has always been a mystery to me 
why the word “blubber” should carry 
such a disagreeable connotation to mil- 
lions of people, though not one in a mil- 
lion has ever tasted it. I am often asked 
what seal meat tastes like, and am 
commonly driven to saying that it tastes 
like seal meat, for it does not resemble 
any commonly known type of meat. But 
neither does mutton resemble any meat 
known to me, and still mutton is good 
eating, and so is seal. But the fat is 
much easier to describe. When the blub- 
ber is eaten raw, as we commonly eat it 
by preference, it has a flavor very simi- 
lar to that of fresh cow’s cream, but 
when boiled it closely resembles the fat 
of mutton. For that reason Mr. Wilkins, 
who came from the sheep district of 
Australia, was that member of our whole 
expedition who most readily fell into the 
eating of the seal fat. In general, most 
men refrain from tasting blubber be- 
cause it is named blubber, until they be- 
come so fat hungry that they are eventu- 
ally driven to trying it, and when they 
try it, to their surprise they invariably 
find it so delicious that, if not restrained 
they overeat and, as is well known, over- 
eating any form of fat causes nausea 
and other distressing symptoms. After 
one or two experiences of this sort, I am 
now careful never to allow a man to eat 
all the blubber he wants the first time he 
tries it, for if he gets sick he is almost 
certain to blame the seal and not his own 
gluttony. 


Drifting Further Out to Sea 

Y the 26th of April the weather had 

become so warm that we saw there 
was no hope of traveling much farther 
north unless we were willing to spend 
the entire summer on the ice. This we 
did not care to do, both because we were 
not then as confident in our minds as we 
now are that doing so would be per- 
fectly safe, and also because I had in- 
structed the North Star to meet us at 
the northwest corner of Banks Island. 
We therefore turned east and on the 
25th of May we were probably about 
fifty miles from Banks Island, when we 
came to a lead about half a mile wide. 
We stopped beside it, and, had we acted 
promptly, we could doubtless have 
crossed, for it takes us only about three 
hours to unload a sled, convert it into 
a boat, and ferry our load across in two 
instalments. But we thought this lead 
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necral use 


Prune Jelly 

4 Lb. Prunes 

1 Cupful Water 

Rind of Half a Lemon 
Grated 1 ¢ 

1 Inch of Cinnamon Shredded Almonds 
Stick Chopped Nut-meats 


\ JASH the prunes, cover them with 
water and allow to soak for thirty 
minutes; then put them both into a sauce- 
pan, add the grated lemon rind, the cinna- 
mon stick, and the sugar. Cook until 
tender, strain off the liquid, and rub the 
prunes througha sieve. Crack a few of the 
stones, blanch the kernels, and add them 
the pulp. Put the liquid from the pri 
into a pan, add the gelatin, and the 
juice and dissolve over the fire. 
this into the pulp and stir occasiy J 
nearly cold. Rinse out a jgW® mold with 
cold water and decorgs™ with shredded 
almonds; fill up_yéeff the prune jelly, and 
set aside in; place until firm. Decorate 
with 4 ’ chopped nu.-meats. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NAVAL SERVICE 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


The Roya! Naval College is established for the purpose of imparting 
a complete education in Naval Science 

Graduates are qualified to enter the 
as midshipmen. A naval career is not compulsory, however For 
those who do not wish to enter the Navy the provides @ 
thorough grounding in Applied Science and is accepted as qualifying 
or entry as second year students in Canadian Ur 


The scheme of education aims at d ping discipline with abiiity 





Imperial or Canadian Services 


course 





iversities 





to obey and take charge, a high sen of honor, both physical and 
mental a good grounding ir Science Engineering, Mathematics, 
Navigation, History and Modern Languages, as a basis for genera, 
development or further specializatior 

Particulars of entry may be obtained on application to the Depart- 


ment of the Nava! Service, Ottawa 


Pending erection of buildings to replace those destroyed at the time 








of the Halifax disaster, the Roya! Nava! College is located at Esquimalt, 
near Victoria, B.C 
G. J. DESBARATS, 
Deputy Minister of the Naval Service 
Unauthorized publication of this advertisement will not be paid for. 
Ottawa, February 3rd 919 
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Will buy anything for you, save time 
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NOTE ADDRESS 64, HAYMARKE a LONDON. 
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furnished free. Write for free Booklet. 
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**Public Opinion’’ 


The practical utility of the Overland Model 90, shown here, has 


attracted the attention of entire communities and created a senti- 


In awakening 


public appreciation to the economical value of the automobile in 


Thousands of 


these dependable cars are today serving Canadian owners efficiently 


Many of these cars are Model 90, a car of such 


attractive appearance and sterling performance that owners every- 


Public appreciation 


thus won and expressed is your safe guide in buying a car. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND LIMITED 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons 
Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontar 
Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina 
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Model 90 Touring, $1360; Model 85-4 Touring, $1495; Model 88-4 Touring, $2575; Will,s Six $2425; f.0.b. West Toronto 
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might possibly « and before we 
realized it it had become a mile wide. 
\ few hours after that it was more than 
tive miles wide, for we could not see the 
ce on the other side; the ocean to the 
eastward looked as open as the ee, 
and white-caps began to run. The wind 
from the had freshened, poe we 


lose up, 


east 


*HE heavy booming whistle 
giant Mogul up on the Divide came 
hoarsely down the Bucking Horse Pass. 
ind then a great zlaring, yellow-red eye 
le ame don the mountain side as if some 
Cyclops forced his angry way down itito 
the valley. A bell clanged irritably as 
the Moegu! rocked in its swift glide 
down the curved grade; there was the 
creeching grind of air brakes gripping 
t iron wheels; a mighty sigh as the 
compressed air seethed from opened 
valves at their release when the train 
at rest beside the little log station 
f Bucking Horse. 





~tc od 


He could see, like the green eye of 
some serpent the conductor’s lantern 
ryrate across the platform; even the 


subdued muffled noise of packages thrust 


nto the express car carried to the 
istener’s ear. Then the little green eye 
blinked a command to start, the bel! 


clanged, the Mogul! coughed as it strain 
ed to its task, the drivers gripped at 
steel rails and slipped, the Mogul’s heart 


ing a tatteo of gasping breaths: 
then came the grinding rasp of whee! 
flange against steel as the heavy trai: 
areened on the curve; and now the 


imbers of the 
protest like the 
na harp. 
(Carney turned on his hands and knees 
ind, creeping around to the far side of 
the rock, saw dimly in the faint moon- 
ght the figure of a man huddled in a 
ittle rounded heap twenty feet from 
rails. In his hand the barrel of a 
inted once as the moon touched it. 
, like some ponderous animal, the 
crept over the trestle; it was lik 
i huge centipede slipping along the dead 
imb of a tree. 


trestie were W.il.ig a 


twang of loose strings 





When the engine reached the solid 
bank the crouched figure sprang to the 
-teps of the cab and was lost to view. 
\ sharp word of command carried to 


Carney’s ear; he heard the clanging 
lamp of the air brakes; the stertorous 
of the Mogul! ceased; the train 
still, all behind the express car 


trestle. 





breath 
t } 
-tood 


] on the 


shone 
open, 
a gun 


of yellow light 
joor had slid 
ind within stood a masked man, 


Bears a square 
where the car 


either hand; in one corner, with hands 
bove his head, and face to the wall, 
tood a second man; while a third was 


safe little 
em through 


taking from an iron 
and dropping th 
pen door. 

Carney held 


canvas 
ags the 
loops of the lariat 

his right hand, and the balance in his 
eft: now he slipped from the rock, 

irted to the side of the car, and waited. 

He heard a man say, “That’s all!” 
voice that he knew as Jack the 
Wolf’s commanded. “Face to the wall 

got your guns, and if you move I'll 

1 vi u!” 

The » Wolf appeare d at the 

here he fired one shot as a signal] to 
Cayuse: there was the hiss and clang of 
releasing brakes and from the 
rting engine At nstant th 

t zipped from a graceful sweep of 
hand to tioat hke a ring of 

yoke over the head of Jack the Woit 

nd he was jerked to earth. Half stur 
ed by the fall he was pinned there as 
though a grizzly had fallen upon him 

The attack was so sudden, so unex 
pected, that he was and help'ess 
with hardly any semblance of a fight, 

where he lay watching the tail end of the 
train slipping off into the gloomed pass, 
ind the man who had bound him nimbly 
vathering up the bags of loot. 

Carney was in a hurry; he wanted to 
vet away before the return of Cayuse 
Of course if Cayuse came back too soot! 
so much the worse for Cayuse, but shoot 
ing a man was something to be avoided. 

He v.as hampered a little due either to 


three 


Then a 


open door, 


VaAsDpSs 


that i 


Carney’s 


tied 


suspected, what our sextants later 
proved to us, that it wasn’t the ice to the 
east that was moving away, but we that 
were drifting seaward. We did not 
think of taking a sounding the first day. 
because of our disappointment in not 
getting across the lead, but the next day 
when we sounded we got bottom at about 


Bulldog Carney’s Ali 


mitinued from page 15 


the Wolf's 


rapacity, or the express 
messenger’s 


eagerness to obey, for in 
addition to the twenty thousand dollars 


there were four other plump bags of 
gold. But Carney, having secured the 
lot, hurried to his horse, dropped the 


pack bags astride the saddle, mounted, 
and made his way t» the Little Widow 
mine. He had small fear that the two 
men would think of looking in that direc- 
tion for the man who had robbed them; 
even if they did he had a good start, for 
it would take time to untie the Wolf and 


get theic one horse. Also he had the 
Wolf’s guns. 
He rode irto the mine, dismounted, 


took the loot to a cross-cut that ran off 
the long drift and dropped it into a 
sump-hole that was full of water, slid- 
ing in on top rock debris. Then he un- 
seddled the buckskin, tied him, and 
hurried along the drift and crawled his 
vay through the small tunnel back to 
‘ail. There he threw himself on the 
bunk, and, chuckling, fell into a virtuous 
sleep. 


TYE was wakened at 
if Sergeant Black who 
fully: “You’re in luck, 

“Honored, I should say, 
to our association.” 

The Sergeant groped silently through 
this, then, evidently missing the 
arcasm, added: “The midnight was 
held up last night at tne trestle, and if 
you’d been outside I you’d been 
pipped as the angel.” 

“Thanks for your foresight, friend 
that is if you knew it was coming off 
Teli me how your friend worked it.” 

Sergeant Black told what Carney al 
ready knew so well, and when he had fin- 
ished the latter said: “Even if I hadn’t 


daybreak by 
said cheer 
3ulldog.”’ 

.f you allude 


guess 


this good alibi nobody would say I had 
anything to do with it, for I distrust 
man so thoroughly that I never have a 


conipanion 1n 

“I couldn’ 
the Sergeant 
way, “sc I’m 
bers now.” 

He looked at Carney shiftingly, 
scratched an ear with a forefinger, and 
then said: “The express company nas 
wired a reward of a thousand dollars 
for the rovbers, and another thousaul 
for the recovery of the money.” 

“Go to it, Sergeant,” Carney laughed 
“get that capital, then go east to Lake 
Erie and start a bean farm.” 

slack grinned tolerantly. “If you'll 
oin up, bull we could run them two 
down.” 

“No, thanks; I 

“I'm going to tu 
set you free.” 

‘And I’m going to insist on a hearing. 
I'll take tacse stripes off your arm for 
playing the fool.” 


any little joke I put over.” 
do onything in the dark,” 
resumed, in an apologetic 
goirg out to trail the rob 


aog, 


like it here.” 
you out, Bulldog 





he Sergeant drew from his pocket a 
telegram ana passed it to Carney. It 
was from Major Silver at. Golden, and 
ran: 


“Get Carney to help locate robbers. 
He knows the game. Express company 
otfers two thousand.” 

“Where’s the other telegram?” 
Carney asked, a twinkle in his eye. 

“What other one?” 

“The one in answer to 
for instructions over my 


} 


yours asking 


arrest.” 


fee Sergeant looked at Carney cut cf 
confused, astonished eyes; then he 
admitted: “The Major advises we can t 
hold you in B.C. on the Alberta case 
liut what about joining in the hunt? 
You've worked with the police before.” 

“Twice; because a woman was getting 
the worst of it in each case. But I’m no 
sleuth for the official robber—he’s fair 


game.” 
“You won’t take the trail with me 
then, Carney?” 





ara . — 6 as oe oe 
twenty-five hundred feet, the first b 
tom-sounding since leaving Alaska 


For the next sounded once 


sounding each 


two days we 


a day and got a deeper 


time, and on the third day we were in 
water too deep for our forty-five-hun 
dred-foot wire. 

To he continued 


bi 


“Ne I von’t; 


hold-up men, 


not to run down the 
that’s your job. But you 
an tell your penny-in-the-slot company, 
that piking corporation that offers a 
thousand dollars for the recovery of 
twenty or thirty thousand, that when 
the y’re ready to pay five thousand dol 
lars reward for the gold I'll see if I car 
lead them to it. Now, my dear Sergeant, 
if you'll oblige me with my gun I'd like 






to saunter over to the hotel for break- 
fast.” 
“I'll go with you,” Sergeant Black 
said, “I haven’t had mine yet.” 
Jeanette was in the front room of the 


hotel as the two men entered. Her face 
went white when she saw Carney seem- 
ingly in the custody of the policeman. 
He stopped to speak to her, and Black, 
voing through to the dining room saw 
the Wolf and Cayuse Braun at a table. 
He had these two under suspicion, for 
the ge had a record with the police. 
He closed the door, and standing in 
front of it said “I'm going to arrest 
you two men for the train robbery last 
right. When you finish your breakfast 
I want you to come quietly over te the 
ock-up till this thing is investigated P 





The Wolf laughed derisively. “What 
are you doin’ here, Sergeant—why aint 
you out on the trail chasin’ Bulldog 
Carney?” 

The Sergeant stared. Sulldog 
Carney he queried; “what's he got to 


9 


do with it ’ 

“Everything. 
that he 
escaped 


It’s a God's certainty 
pulled this hold-up off when he 
last night.” 
Ts Sergeant gasped. 
Wolf talking about? 


opened the door and 


What was the 
He turned. 
called, “Carney 


ome here and listen to Jack Wolf tell 
how you robbed the train!” 

At this the Wolf bent across the table 
and whispered hoarsely: “Bulldog has 
snitched—he’s give us away! I thought 
he'd clear out when he got the gold. 


And he knowed me last night when we 
linched. And his horse was gone from 
the stable this morning!” 

As the two men sprang to their feet 
the Sergeant whirled at the rasp of 
their chairs on the floor, and reached for 
his gun. But Cayuse’s gun was out; 
there was a roaring bark in the walled 
room, a tongue of fire, a puff of smoke, 
and the Sergeant dropped. 

As he fell, from just behind him 
Carney’s gun sent a leaden pellet that 


lrilled a little round hole fair in the 
centre of Cayuse’s forehead, and he 
collapsed, a red jet of blood spurting 


over the floor. 

In the turmoil the Wolf slipped 
through a door that was close to where 
he sat, sped along the hall into the store- 
room, and down to the mine chambe? 

With a look at Cayuse that told he 
was dead, Carney dropped his pisto 
back into the holster. and telling Seth, 
who had rushed in, to hurry for a doctor, 
teok the Sergeant in his arms like a 
baby and carried him upstairs to a bed, 
Jeanette showing the way. 

As they waited for the doctor 
aid: He’s shot through the 
he’ll be all right.” 

“What's going to happen 
Bulldog?” Jeanette asked. 

“Cayuse Braun has 
Happy Hunting Ground—he can’t talk; 
Seth, of course, won’t; and the Wolf 
will never stop running till he hits the 
border. I had a dream last night, 
Jeanette, that somebody gave me five 
thousand dollars easy money. If it 
comes true, my dear girl, I'm going to 
put it in your name so Seth can’t throw 
you down hard if he ever takes a notion 
to.” 

Carney’s dream came true at the full 
of the moon. 


Carney 
shoulder ; 
this, 


ovel 


passed to the 
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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
I was bound to make good. Now we can 
move over to that house on Oakland Ave 
nue and you can have a maid and take 
things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking that 
course with the I. C: S. was the best thing 
I ever did.” 


Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning 
ee non for thousands of men and bringing 

appiness to thousands of homes all over the 
world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, mills and 
on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss 
can’t take chagces. When he selects the one to hold 
it he is going to choose a trained man with sound 
practioal knowledge of the work. Get busy right 
now and put yourself in line for that promotion 
You can do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence 
Schools, just as nearly two million men have done 
in the last twenty-five years, just as more than 
100,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and 
mail this coupon. Make your start the same way— 
and make it right now, 
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Dept,> 745 St. Catherine St., Montreal 
Explain, without obligating me 4 Ican qualify for the 
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OUR EVINRUDE gives added pleasure 
to your fishing days. It takes you quick- 
ly to the holes where the big ones hide. You 
return at night refreshed—a whole day’s sport 
without-touching an oar. A whirl of the fly- 
wheel and the lake or river is yours. 

The Evinrude built-in-flywheel type magneto per- 

mits varying speeds, while the special method of 


balancing practically eliminates vibration. Nearly 
100,000 Evinrudes now in use. 


Write for Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
41 Evinrude Bldg. is 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Toronto, Canada. 
E. Drolet, Montreal, Canada. A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Lid., St. 
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Edmenton. 
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Aladdin Readi-Cut Homes can save money for you 
too. That charming house you planned this year, 
despite high-priced materials, can be built at a 
lower cost than you ever dreamed. 


How Aladdin Saves for You 


Aladdin Houses are cut by machinery to fit perfectly. Saving 
time and labor at both ends. All lumber is cut in such a way 
that the average waste of 18% is made less than 2% There is 
no middleman’s profit with Aladdin Homes. The complete house 
to the last nail—last drop of varnish is shipped direct to you 
from the manufacturer 


Read the Aladdin Book 


Our book “Aladdin Homes” will tell you the whole story of 
Aladdin Houses. Over 100 houses with floor plans are illustrated 
Read this remarkable book before building. It has an important 
message for you. 
Send stamps for this beautiful book “Aladdin Homes.” 

Send stamps to-day for catalogue M14 


Canadian Aladdin Co., Limited 


C. P. R. Building 










U.S.A. Address 
The Aladdin Co., Bay City, Mich. 
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Man and Wife 


Continued from page 26 


home,” she replied. “It is late and I 
must get my car.” 

He walked with her to the garage. 
She thought he scanned her with un- 
usual inquisitiveness. 

“We don’t see much of you these 
days,” he said. “Alice was remarking 
the other day that you seem to have 
forgotten us. I told her that she must 
remember that you are no longer Mary 
Campbell but Mary Lyttleton. And 
Lyttleton, of course, has no great liking 
for us.” 

“No, I have not been much in town 
lately,” she replied. 

“Well don’t let connubial happiness 
take you away from old friends alto- 
gether,” he laughed. 

She drove away. Her mother heard 
the sound of the car coming up the 
drive and went to the door. 

“Why, Mary!” she exclaimed, as the 
girl came up the steps. 

“My courage failed me,” Mary laugh- 
ed. “I will wait for Hugh to come.” 

Mrs. Campbell made no further com- 
ment on the change that had so sud- 
denly taken place, but watched the girl 
closely as they sat together. She was 
a little suspicious of the unusually gay 
spirits Mary seemed to be in, but 
thought it best to make no further en- 
quiries. 

“You need not say anything to father 
of my project,” said Mary. “He would 
only laugh at me. He has not returned, 
has he?” 

“No, he will be late,” replied her 
mother. “Don’t wait up for him.” 


\ ARY presently went up to her 
424 room. As she passed the door and 
shut herself in, the bitterness all came 
back to her. She remembered the 
laughing warning Alice had given to 
her of her neglect of Hugh, and the 
danger there was of his being snapped 
up by some other woman. She knew 
something of the girl’s boastful uncon- 
ventionalism; but Hugh she had never 
doubted for an instant. Perhaps she 
had been too sure of him. Reason then 
began to upbraid her for jumping too 
readily at conclusions. There might be 
an explanation of it all that would clear 
matters up. Still, it was not easy to 
frame any excuse for the girl being 
with Hugh at that hour in the lonely 
offices. She recalled the curious scru- 
tiny to which she had been subjected 
by Jack Williams. Was it possible 
that he knew of what was going on, 
and had thought the knowledge of it 
had come to her? Later she was roused 
from her miserable contemplations by 
the ringing of her telephone bell. 

None used the wire but Hugh and her- 
self. She hesitated a moment. There 
came a second and longer ring. She 
slowly took down the instrument. 

“I wondered if you’d gone to bed,” 
Hugh said. “I called up first of all to 
find out why you came to town without 
giving me the chance to see you. 
heard a little time ago you had been 
up.” 

“But I can’t call you away from your 
engagements whenever I have to do a 
little shopping. It was just the hastiest 
run in and back,” she replied. 

“Not only you can, but you must,” 
he laughed. “When am I too busy to 
meet you? Take care it doesn’t happen 
again, Mrs. Lyttleton. Sut I really 
wanted to see you very, very specially 
to-night. 

“Listen, Mary, I have to go away to 
New York to-night. I thought the trip 
wouldn’t have to be made for a couple 
of months or so, but a call came over 
the long distance a little time ago, and 
I must be in New York to-morrow. It 
may be an extended trip. I have mat- 
ters to attend to in Philadelphia and 
Washington—contracts to close up with 
Government people for the supply of 
asbestos fibre, and it did occur to me 
that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to add a 
bit of holiday to the work. Florida 
would not be bad for February and 
March, and then we—we could get back 
in time for the rush of work that comes 
with Spring.” 


She hesitated for some moments. The 
appeal was clear, and she wished to 
sweep the memory of the past two or 
three hours cut of her mind. As _ she 
jistened to his persuasive voice she half 
resolved to tell him of her walk to the 
mine, and get his explanation. Still, 
what right had she to question him? It 
was no matter of hers who his friends 
were, women or men, of what his re 
lations with other women were. That 
was not in the bond. She had spoken 
to him of the flimsy insubstantiality of 
the marriage bond, its meaningless 
terms, its ancient make-believes. Moral 
sanctions counted for little, since the 
world had learned that morals are mat- 
ters of climate, latitude, century—and 
there certainly was no moral element 
in her bargain with Hugh. She had not 
constituted herself censor of his con- 
duct. He had kept his part of the 
agreement, letter and spirit. She had 
become Mrs. Lyttleton, he had paid for 
his whim. A man is faithful to a 
woman, not to a piece of paper signed 
by a clergyman and a couple of wit- 
nesses, without the woman faith is but 
an academic principle, and as soon as 
the other woman comes along, the giver, 
the fair-trader, the old paper bond is 
a mere harlequin’s hoop. She told her 
self now that she did not reproach 
Hugh. If the other woman had been 
more generous than the wife, that was 
the fault of the wife. If Hugh, banned 
by the woman he had married, had gone 
elsewhere for consolation and amuse 
ment, that was his own affair. 

“IT shall miss you very much,” she 
answered. “You will write? Bon 
voyage, Hugh!” 


E did not reply at once. She knew 

that the dry formality of her re 
sponse had _ surprised, disappointed 
him. It was not her purpose to be pet- 
tish or indifferent, but she could not 
feign what she did not feel, no matter 
how much she wished to. 

“What’s the matter, Mary?” he 
asked in quiet voice. “What has be- 
come of the girl of last night?” 

There was something of appeal in his 
question that made her catch he 
breath with a sound like a half sob 

“Matter? Nothing. Of course, I 
don’t like to hear that you are going 
away. It is rather du!] down here 
Still a week or two or a month or two, 
pass quickly.” 

“Are you crying?” he asked. 

“Crying!” she laughed. “I'm afraid 
I am rudely sleepy, actually yawning.” 

“IT would come down and make sure, 
if I had time. I believe I have.” She 
heard the snap of his watch. “There 
is a suspicion in my mind that you're 
worried about something.” 

“That’s your vanity, Hugh—the lone 
wife left pining behind. You have not 
time to come, and I am tired and awful 
ly sleepy. I'll hide my tears, and be 
sitting by the casement window look 
ing for your return, as the romanti 
ladies, deserted by their husbands do 
in poems and novels. Yes, I have your 
address. I'll write, of course—perhaps 
every day, if there is anything to write 
about. Good-bye, dear, have the 
pleasantest trip.” 

She put out the light, and watched 
the driveway in the dim light of the 
lamp over the gate. He might come 
and demand explanations. She hoped 
he would, and feared he might. Ther 
she heard the whistle of the express 
engine, and saw the string of lighted 
cars wind along the cutting on the face 
of the hillside. 

She was neither sorry nor penitent for 
her rebuff of Hugh. He might have 
two strings to his bow, but she did not 
propose to be one of them. With the 
Hugh of yesterday—her man—the pros 
pect of a two months’ honeymoon, 
traveling hither and thither, seeing the 
world, idling by southern seas, would 
have been a dream idyll of Paradise. 
With Hugh as she now saw him it would 
have been a common, tawdry adventure 
that would have made her cheap and 
despicable in her own eyes. 

To be Continued 
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Mons. Vivaudou speaks to the Women of America 
“| want you to use this Talcum and Face Powder: this 
~ream and Toilet Water: the other delightful Mavis 
‘i products. | want you to use them because | have 
Tal Face Powder Toilet Water sas . . 


1 ” 
. ‘ made them for you—and in the making has gone my 
Perfume- Sachet- Cream: Rouge Soap ; ° - 


Send 15c¢ to Vivaudou, 344 St. Paul St. West 1" 
Montreal, for a generous sample of Mavis Extract that is why you who have used them have called them 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Help The Y.M.C.A. Finish 
Its Work For the Soldiers 


CANADIAN ~ CANADIAN 
igs Help the ‘““Y 


Construct the Manhood 
that will 
Reconstruct Canada 


All the world now knows that the Red Triangle of the Y.M.C.A. was the “Sign of —— to thousands of 
your brothers, sons, nephews, cousins and neighbours’ boys in the last four and a half years. Wherever the Canadian 
Soldiers went, the “Good old ‘Y’” went, too. And now it is coming back home with them! 


For the support which has made possible the war work of the Y.M.C.A., we thank you. Your money has been 
well expended. We have rendered full account. 
























We ask now your continued sympathy and support for Red Triangle Service for our soldiers during Demobili- 
zation, and for Y.M.C.A. work for Canada generally during the Reconstruction period. The Annual Red Triangle 
campaign will be held throughout Canada May 5th to 9th, 1919. The objective is $1,100,000 


For what purpose is the money required? We will tell you. 


For Our Men Returning For Canada’s Manhood ~ 
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‘ r nts, returning from Overseas, we The reconstruction program of the Y.M.C.A es the following 
nave provided as fi ‘(Ws 
c vitally important developments: 
> Ty | ¢ » 1 . 

n A Red Triangle mar nh Duar very ship when it leaves Great . : 
Brita h a full eq f , gramaphones and records, magic 1. An increased service to 300,000 teen-age boys in the I in he 

a rature and writing materials. Where possible, also a piano or jevelopment of Canadian Standard Effic ency Training: Bible Study 
= Lectures, concerts, sing ngs, instruction re Government Groups; Summer Camps; Conferences; Service for High S Boys, for 
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oat. Red 1 berry mer n every troop 


ovide regularly free drinks 


games, 


and si! songs and f irn h information. id 
4. Red Triangle free canteen service, Red Tria 
nformation bureau, ete., at each of the 
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' d gle ( n the principal int 
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ies f Canada in the shape of iarge ide Appeal promot f ¥.M 
¥.M.C.A. hostels to furnish bed and mong Canada’s ar f worker 
ow rates and to be a rendez- 


3 to superin 


service in Military Hospitals, Camps and Barracks trial workers of our cities by meetir 










4. The establishment of the Red Triang! 
A. privileges for six months at imbermen, mimers and other worker 
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5. Besides these main fields of ‘reased a f 1 ave > 
Ir t r work for the returning soldiers, we have to maintain provide for enlarged work among railway r i i r 
the Red Triangle service to the full for the soldiers in Siberia, as well as campaign to encourage physical and sex educatior Under all k w 
f special Secretar Northern Russia, Palestine and Poland place the fundamental foundation of manly Christiar 








































For the sake of our victorious soldiers and their de- Y. W 
; pendents, and the happiness of their home-coming; for the : -C. A. 

PLEASE NOTE sake of our future citizens, our teen-age boys; for the sake For the wives and children 
f 1 life in Canada; for the sake of the ae al bette ont Overseas, dependent upon Cana- 
Wie dae tak actiiee fer menes to of rural cife 1 anada; for the sake of the social bettermen dian soldiers, and for Y.W.C.A 
= of the toilers in factory and siggy for the sake of work in Canada generally, a 
carry on our work Overseas, : . bibles sum of $175,000 from the Red 
with the Army in Great Bri- lonely men and boys in our mines d forests; for the sake Triangle Fund will be set aside 
tain, France or Belgium. That )f Christian society and Comaition: ‘lead we appeal to for the Dominion Council of 
work will continue at its maxi- you. Give us your contribution, little or big. Be as generous he S-WLA. which ts car 
. lati wie : oo — . e . : ing for the soldiers’ women 
mum for some months, financi- as you can folk, and their little ones on 
ally provided for by the liqui- need long journey from Liver- 
ae hid 9001 to Canada, and is also ex- 

: : ' or if vou live where i+ is difficult for him to call, send it by girls. 
man has sailed for home oF : ‘ 3 AE For their sake also be generous 
check, money order or registered letter to the National when you make your contribu 

Treasurer, Red Triangle Campaign, 20 Bay Street, Toronto tion. 
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“A Corract Size 
‘For Every Car 





A Loyal Booster for 
the Prest-O-Lite Clan 


Officer O’Lite Seeks wis He’s Prest 


ESERVE is P. O’Lite’s middle name. He “Because all Prest-O-Lite Batteries are made in 
doesn’t believe in wasting energy—he needs it Canada, which saves delays in delivery and always 
in his business, which is to keep the traffic insures you of a fresh, powerful battery from the 





flowing smoothly—-north, east, south and west. start. 

But, once get him to open up on the subject of “And Prest-O-Lite Service is always handy—no 
Batteries, and what he has to say is well worth matter where you go, you'll always find a Prest-O- 
hearing. Lite man when you need him, to give your battery 


“Prest-O-Lite? Sure! The Prest-O-Lite Service the “once over,” add distilled water, and keep you 
Man is my best friend,” says he. “If it wasn’t for Ut of trouble. 


him, I’d be worried to death with blockades all the “If only every car owner would join the Prest-O- 

time. Lite clan, and quit monkeying with his battery’s 
“Just look at that guy holding up traffic, because insides—leave all that to the Prest-O-Lite Service 

he thinks he knows all about the insides of a battery. man—just as he leaves the care of his own insides to 

If he had ealled at the Prest-O-Lite Service Station the doctor—well, my job would be a whole lot easier, 

up the street this morning, this wouldn’t have hap- _ that’s sure.” 

pened. There’s a Prest-O-Lite Service Station man near 


“A Prest-O-Lite Battery, backed by Prest-O-Lite YOU. Write us for his name and address. He is 
Service, is the best little remedy I know for battery the official representative of the Oldest Service to 
trouble. Motorists in North America. 


PREST-O-LITE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
DEPT. C-119, PREST-O-LITE BUILDING 
TORONTO - CANADA 


3 
Branches at: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG Battery” I 


More than 1 30-Prest-O-Lite Service Stations, covering Canada from Coast to Coast. | Pelidens Satetes -| 
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“It's 


‘Queen Quality’ 


the kind you enjoyed so much 
at the big dinner last Thurs- 
day night” 


QUEEN QUALITY 

| UNIVERSAL 
SAUCE 

| has won popular favor from coast te 
| coast. our first bottle will con- 
| winee you that no dinner is com- 
| plete without it. Ask your grocer. 
| ‘Taylor & Pringle Co., Limited 

Owen Sound, Ontario 


Manefectarere Rauces, Pickles 
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Graniteware 
Aluminum 
Tinware 


* *preesgeceg® 





Should be in every home. Costs only 
lee exch mend. Sanitary and satis- 
factory. At grocers or hardware 
steres, or l5c package postpaid. 

VOL-PEEK Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 2024, 
. Montreal, Can. 








The Need is Still 
Great 
DY t forget that even 


f the war hae ceased 
---that the need for nurses 
is great Those serving 
at home will be n great 
demand Avail yoursel‘ 
f an opportun ts earn 
BIS to $30 per week by 
1ing nursing right at 





Full Particulars on Requesi 


Royal College of Science Dept. 40, Toronte, Ontarie 














A Real Aid to 
others 


KIDDIE-Koop 


Bassinet Crib and Play-pen Combined, 
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descriptive folder 


LEA-TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 287 King St. W., Toronto 
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lor our beautiful catalog of Ge Gem jewelery. Select fre t 
the goods desived. After wearing five days, if you want to keep 
hem, pay on instalments at low at $1 a month. No red tape; your 
Tedit 19 good 
phir Gems are the master products of science the realization of 
= — of centuries. Send to-day. Wea 
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Gophir Diarnond Co. Limited, Dept. 414140 Yonge St. Toronto 
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HE war taught us many things 

and none more clearly or insis- 

tently than that we are a nation 
taking our place among the nations of 
the world. The honors that have been 
conferred upon the Premier of Canada, 
while they are a very real tribute to 
his ability and his statesmanship, are 
also paid to him as the representative 
of Canada. Our pride in this ‘is quite 
justifiable, but this pride must arouse 
in us the feeling that we must rise to the 
oecasion and for all time to come take 
an active and a very real part in keep- 
ing for Canada what her gallant sons 
have so dearly won. Canada gave dis- 
tinguished service in many ways other 
than in the field of battle. We entered 
upon the work of supplying munitions 
and successfully competed with the 
great nation to the south of us in the 
quantity and the quality of our work 
We manufactured excellent materials 
for clothing and blankets, made a name 
for Canadian food products in Great 
Britain, France and Belgium, gave the 
most acceptable service by our Red 
Cross, and not only savea the day for 
our own soldiers and our Allies by the 
food we saved, and sent over, but by a 
generous gift of 5,000 bales of Red 
Cross supplies we saved Italy in one of 
her dark days from unspeakable dis- 
tress. 

During the first year of the war and 
previous to that we were a heavy bor- 
rower, but we have raised large war 
loans and have learned by these our 
ability to finance ourselves and to do 
more than this, to lend to other nations. 


N an address a few years before his 
death, the late C. C. James, whose 
words were so well worth hearirg, said 
in speaking to women, that Canada was 
a spendthrift naticn, that the women of 
France could live on what the Canadian 
housewife wasted. This same might ap- 
ply to the whole American continent. 
We have been wasters on a large scale. 
I need not go into detail, but I can tell 
you one point that came into the records 
received at the Canada Food Board. In 
the cities where statistics were kept, 
after the law against household waste 
was passed, reports showed a reduction 
of from fifty to seventy-five per cent., 
while the Red Cross made thousands of 
dollars out of its salvage department. 
Why should we ever have to give up 
waste laws or our salvage department? 
But there are other ways of saving to 
pay our national debts. Our debt is now 
twelve hundred millions. The only way 
that this can be paid is by saving of our 
own expenditures and by bringing more 
money to our country. This is done by 
export trade. Great Britain’s wealth 
was built up by her export trade, the 
United States to-day has in process the 
building of an immense fleet of merchant 
marine to carry her wares to the ends of 
the earth, for they know how they are 
going to pay off their debt. Canada has 
a place among the nations. She must 
enlarge it and retain it by her trade. 
Previous tu the war our export trade 
was not great. We, a great and truly 
wonderful agricultural country, were 
importing such food as butter, eggs, 
meat, in spite of the campaign that the 
Governments of all the provinces were 
carrying on to induce people to go back 
to the land. For over five years at least 
before the war our Governments were 











The Housewife and the Nation’s Markets 


JEAN MULDREW 


much concerned about the lessened pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. Then came the 
campaign to increase food for our 
armies and our Allies, and we asked the 
assistance of the housewife in the re- 
duction of certain comm odities. Now 
what was the result? From importing 
7,989,269 lbs. of butter in 1913, we ex- 
ported 3,441,183 Ibs. in 1916. We in- 
creased our egg export by 7,750,923 doz.; 
we increased the export of cheese by 13,- 

745,191 lbs., and meat by 174,265,763. 
Now all this meant a great increase in 
the number of people who secured work, 
in the amount of money in circulation, 
and, in fact, in the general prosperity 
of the country. 

It is estimated that one million dol- 
lars’ worth of material exported from a 
nation has given work to one thousand 
people for one year—it works two ways 
—one million dollars’ worth say of food- 





Mrs. Muldrew, a gifted leader and organizer 

from the West, whose work with the Canada 

Food Board has made her known throughout 
the Dominion 


stuffs imported from another country 
has kept 1,000 of their population em- 
ployed for one year, with perhaps 1,000 
more engaged in handling, packing, sort- 
ing, shipping, etc. 

Now you ask what has this to do with 
Canadian women. I think of Canadian 
women engaged upon the momentous 
task as fully enfranchised citizens of re- 
building a land safer and better for the 
growing girl and boy. No one has any 
right to eat the bread of idleness and 
there ought to be a living for all. Now, 
are we going to help support people of 
other lands, or are we going to give as 
far as in us lies our own boys and girls 
a fair chance? 


= are two ways of enlarging 
your bank account, by earning more 
money or by saving more from what you 
are earning. It is estimated that the 
women of Canada spend about 90 per 
cent, of all the money that goes towards 
the upkeep of the family. If this is so 
then it is of paramount importance that 
the purchasing should be wisely made. 
A glance at our imports gives much 
food for study in regard to purchasing. 
You will agree with me that outside of 
Ireland there is no country in the world 
that can grow as fine potatoes as Can- 


ada. What do you think of us import- 
ing $811,000 worth? These are new 
potatoes imported while Canada has 
perfectly good old potatoes, richer 
food value and at less than half the 
price. In Ottawa last week I priced 
strawberries at $1.25 per smal! box. 
Strawberries are composed of 90 per 
cent. water and the rest sugar and 
flavor. There must have been a little over 
half a pint of flavored water at $1.25 
Do you not agree with me that the waste 
of money is enormous, and that this is 
inexcusable in a land just» recovering 
from a war? We import in-barrelled 
pork from the United States $2,167,000, 
and yet the Canadian farmer wonders if 
he should raise pigs; beef, $1,788,000; 
cherries, $107,000 worth; cheese, $114, 
600: lard, $288,000; -e®gs, $1,488,000; 
green apples, $1,528,000; berries $685,- 
000; canned tomatoes $694,000; fresh 
tomatoes, $530,000; canned vegetables 
and baked beans, $457,000; beans, $2,- 
593,000; peas, $215,000; charcoal, $121,- 
000; as well as plums, 
cranberries and peaches, all of which 
can be grown in Canada by Canadian 
people and packe , Shipped by 
Canadians for Canadians, and thus keep 
in Canada a great amount of labor and 
money that goes to help to make the 
United States richer and to keep Ameri 
cans employed at the expense of our 
own Canadians, and this in the face of 
the problem of unemployed with which 
we are now faced. 


goose be -rrie s, 





This is but one side of the question, 
that of production. Now no country can 
grow great that is merely an agricul- 
tural country. We must in Canada de 
velop big industries and many kinds of 
industries. 

Up against the prob ~ om of turning 
out munitions of war, Canada made a 
record of which she may well be proud. 
It took great skill to do this. This same 
ability is still here awaiting the op- 
portunity for expression. The reason 
for the lack of a wider variety of manu 
facture has been that there has not been 
the market because other countries with 
keen salesmen have entered and secured 
the market, and Canadian wares did not 
enter into competition. 


HERE has always been a feeling 

much to be deplored of jealousy be- 
tween city and country. We read of 
Canada as an agricultural] country, and 
there is an antagonism to manufacture. 
As a matter of fact, there has been no 
well-thought-out plan for teaching city 
and country their inter-dependence. 
This is just now very marked. Our ex- 
ports have never been a very large per 
centage of our total production, but 
there is distinct falling off since the 
close of hostilities. The home market 
thus assumes a greater importance than 
it has ever before assumed. It now mat- 
ters very materially whether we help to 
keep our own Canadian girls and boys 
employed in the cities, many of whom 
are from the farms, and on the farms to 
produce these commodities, or whether 
we buy other than Canadian goods and 
help to keep some other country’s people 
employed. 

Do you ask when you are purchasing 
an article, “Is this Canadian made, or 
have you any made in Canada?” I 
fancy this would be against instead of in 

Continued on page 106 
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“Bring Less Ice, We have a 
New Refrigerator.” 


O effective is the insulation of its 
walls that you could place the 
Barnet beside a hot stove and not 

increase ice consumption inside. To 
get low temperature you, of course, use 
ice—but to keep it cold you must depend 
upon insulation. The 
better the walls of your 


It is the system used by some of the United 
States and Canadian Railroads, who, you may 
be sure, would select the very best. It is this 
system which enables the Barnet to preserve 
foods for long periods fresh, dry and sweet as 
the day they were put in—with least ice. The 
Barnet has patent adjustable shelves. 


a= 


The Barnet is al- 


hae ways the cheapest in 
refrigerator can shut ‘ ag 
stingy agp the end because it is 
1e more ice so 
out neat, Th B “te F absolutely effective in 
nea » Barne 
you Save . every way. Itismade 


Refrigerator has no less 
than eleven walls to 
keep the heat out and 
the cold in. Every 
ounce of ice is used up without waste to main- 
tain low uniform temperature. 

Less than forty degrees Fahrenheit means 
perfect refrigeration. The Barnet maintains 
temperature as low as 36 degrees, 

To keep the food clean and wholesome there 
must also be rapid circulation of pure, fresh, dry 
air over food and ice and there must be a proper 
ventilating system to withdraw odors so that 
there can be no contamination through flavor 
of one food mixing with another. 

Our patented syphon and ventilating system 
of circulation has proven itself over and over 
again to be the most effective possible method. 


in twelve different sizes 


Refrigerator in oak, natural birch 


or ash, 


Ask to see the Barnet at your dealer's. 
Write for literature explaining everything clearly 
including the Barnet’s special sanitary drainage 
system, perfect ventilation, sanitary features, 
and porcelain or porcelite linings. 





The Barnet Insulation. 


leven it i Ww - 
and Save 
1. Porcel lining 7 
| hee . ip 
» pa vw re 











The Renfrew Refrigerator Company, Limited 


RENFREW 


ONTARIO 
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SAVE YOUR BACK 


Get away from the drudgery of constant sweeping 
with an old-fashioned broom and the ill effects of Y= 


dust inhaled into your lungs. 


USE A CADILLAC 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


Greatest Offer Ever Made *: 


of 


~ 


is more important, on deposit of 
free of charge to your home, leaving it on tr 





absolutely without obligation. Try it out thorough y, clean the 


floors, walls, draperies, furniture, ete. 


At the end of that time if you do not find the Vacuum Cleaner 


entirely satisfactory return it at our expense, an: 
your deposit. If you decide to keep it 


PAY $10 DOWN 


BALANCE IN SMALL MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


Take advantage of this great offer. Remember 
cost you anything, for a free trial of this m 
and health-saving household necessity 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., LIM 
78 DUCHESS ST., TORONTO 


Electric Vacuum Cleapers at a lower price t¢ 
other makes of Electric Vacuum Cleaners in Canada, and what 
$10 we deliver the machine 
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—~ 
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yu can buy one 
these Cadillac 
han quoted for 


for five days— 


d we will refund 





it does not 
dern, labour 
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CHILBLAINS 


POSITIVELY CURED 


Sold by ali Chemists and Drug Stores throughout 
‘anada 


Do not poultice your chilblains. Grass- 
hopper Ointment draws out the in- 
flammation as easily as a sponge absorbs 
Just try a box, and see if it does 
not do so in your case. Grasshopper 
Ointment contains no injurious sub- 
stances. Please refuse all substitutes. 


water 
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Rooms of 


Character 


Weave Your Own Personality Into the Furnishings of 
Your Home 


NE of the strong forces in the 
direction of the nation’s recon- 
struction is the appeal to women 
to turn some of the talents and 
energy and enthusiasm developed by 
war wor’s back into the making of 
homes. There are many phases of 
home-making more important perhaps 
than creating an atmosphere of rest 
and charm and i nt in the fur- 
nishing and decorating of a room, but 
the influence of this, where every detail 
meaning, can scarcely’ be 














has a 
measured. 
The wealth of a kingdom could not 
buy a home ready-made, nor can the 
prettiest recipes for 
sure you a room—in your home—worth 
having. It is not enough that a room 





color schemes 








shall be attractive, or even faithfully 
reflect some great 1 of art. Th 
vital question is, n does it re 
flect you? Many a spl home Is 
to satisfy becauss behind its fine 
furnishings and exquisite detail we are 
not made to fee! the sure, compelling 





touch of personality 
As to “atmosphere’’—by 














mean the distinctive charm a room may 
possess—like personality, this is some- 
thing which ‘ings from cha ter; 
beauty alone t enough. When a 
room comes to m 1 great deal t u, 
it will hold tl tle charm of : s 
phere which different from all 


others, but which cannot be bought nor 
made in a day, because a room of human 
interest must grow. The art of knowing 
how is not the mystery it seems, but a 
matter of just three things, sincerity, 
suitability and simplicity. 


INCERITY will not be mocked. She 
who is sincere in her home-maki 
will know definitely what she expects of 
every room; what it must and shall be 
made to do for her; what it ought to 
mean to family and friends. Furnish- 
ing for a purpose rather than for style, 
she will not be swayed from her fixed 
intent by any vagaries of fashion or 
the empty glory of imitating a prosper- 






ous neighbor or copying an_ historic 
house. As sincerity demands that we 
do not bring into our homes anything 
which wil] not serve a worthy end or 
fill an actual need, the logical place to 
begin our improvements ridding 
cur homes of superfluities. This may 
sound easy to do, but it is not. Ar 
tistic impulse will not suffice. It 


is by 





takes sound convictions to make—and 
preserve after it is made—an honest 
roon 

Have you, to-day, the courage to take 





room every ornament 





mental souvenirs are allowed to 0o¢ 
cupy space which we can not afford t 
give them. They are also frequently 


placed on tables, pianos, cabinets, dress 
ers and the like in such a way that the 
real function of the object on which they 
are placed is hampered. Mirrors can 


not be used, drawers opened or shut, 





pianos closed or opened or 
for any practical purpose without mov 
ing these senseless things. 


tables used 





gpd etcigar ae depends not upon the 
Y value of a thing in _ itself—for 
neither associations nor commercial! 
worth can make anything beautiful in 


RN IRN Oe 
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Note the beauty and comfort combined with dignity in the upper picture and how these qualities are 
destroyed in the lower room by a rather tawdry effect in the lamp shade, table runner and chair tidies 
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Compare the restful simplicity of the lower room with the confused arrangement of pictures 


in the 


your home if it does not fit in as part 
of a well-planned whole 

Take the matter of a suitable wall- 
covering; in the formal drawing-room, 
designed for formal occasions rather 
than for the serious business of life, 
the decorator finds a wide opportunity 
for his art, and rich fabrics with richer 
hangings are in order. But when we 
come to simple parlors and living-rooms, 
we see that it is much the same with 
walls as with clothes; an exquisite piece 
of jewelry is set off to best advantage 
on a plain gown; our choicest treasures 

our books, pictures, potteries, bronzes, 
what you will—mean most in a plain 
room. We hear so much to-day of walls 
in neutral tints because we have come, 
at last, to appreciate the value of a 
quiet background. But in the living- 
room no color scheme too delicate or 
upholsteries too fine for everyday use, 
could possibly be in good taste, however 
beautiful the effect. An easy chair by 
the reading-table becomes a mockery 
f its covering bids one take care in 
sitting down with dark clothes. 


E Brey last essential, simplicity, is not 
to be defined by that which costs 
little or is plain. A wealth of orchids 
on the banquet-board may be a simple 
decoration no less than a single rose on 
your tea-table. It is simplicity of pur- 
oose and of method, simplicity of idea, 
the co-ordination of every detail to one 
simple end, which muzt be at once ap- 
parent. This it is that gives the charm 
of simplicity to a room regardless of its 
kind or cost. It is comparatively easy 
to place one’s furniture where it will 
look well; but do we furnish for effect? 
Too often, alas, we do! Which is one 
reason why men so often find the perusal 
f the evening paper more enjoyable at 
the club than by their own hearth 

Why not? There they have comfort- 
ible chairs, or a lounge, by the fireside; 
others are drawn up by tables with 
sensible reading-lamps, and so ar- 
ranged that one may settle down for a 
restful hour without having first to dis- 
rrange something else; substantial 


room above 


tables they are, too, where one may 
enjoy elbow room and to spare; writing- 
desks, or tables, with fresh blotters, 
clean ink, plenty of stationery, and a 
pen that works—nothing to be careful 
of when one sits down to write or to 
read; and windows easy of access with- 
out upsetting something en route. Just 
ordinary comforts which, for lack of 
thought rather than because of forced 
economy, we often fail to find at home! 

It is not necessary that the lounging- 
chairs be covered with imported leathers 
or soft velvets; excellent models in wil- 
low may be had at small cost; stained 
and upholstered to harmonize with a 
room, they add much to its beauty and 


comfort. Even an old stuffed armchair, | 


given a slip-cover of chintz, may be made 
to answer. Then the reading-table— 
what a sorry mixture of back numbers, 
pamphlets, and souvenirs it often be- 
comes! And when it does become a 
catch-all its beauty, and to a large ex- 
tent its usefulness, is lost. Now to in- 
sist upon an orderly arrangement of 
things is not to say that the room shall 
be made to look as if the decorator had 
just finished his work and gone home. 
A room may be dignified and still be 
more lovable, as well as far more livable 
than that other where informality is 
thought to mean a careless disarray. 
The place for an accumulation of papers 
and periodicals is in a magazine rack, 
on accessible bookcase or closet shelves, 
or on a small table devoted to this pur- 
pose and to this alone. And as to the 
writing-desk—how it belies its very 
name when we find therein and thereon 
all manner of things except the few that 
we need! 

A word must be added lest we forget 
the importance of comfortable lights, 
sufficient, restful, and becoming. There 
is a world of difference between a soft 
light and a dim light. In our living- 
rooms, for instance, abundant light is a 
necessity, but no one needs a glare. The 
most successful way of lighting a room 
is by side-lights well placed, and by 
lamps, electric or otherwise, distributed 
about the room, where they will be con- 








Food for 25 Days 
In Each Wagon 


In 1,000 pounds of squash, melons, beets, tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., 
there are about 75,000 calories—the energy measure of food value. 

There are about the same—75,000 cal- 
ories—in twelve 35-cent packages of 
Quaker Oats. 

Figuring 3,000 calories as a person’s 
daily food need, either load would feed 
one person 25 days. 

In the vegetables mentioned 95 per 
cent. is refuse and water. In Quaker 
Oats there is no refuse, and only 7 per 
cent. is water. 





Compare the Cost 


When you buy foods-—for breakfast in 
particular—compare the cost with Quaker 
Oats, the greatest food of all. 

Compare them by calories —the unit of 
energy value -- as governments do in figur 
ing army rations 

Some necessary foods at this writing 
compare in cost as follows: 








“ae 


NO 


Cost Per 1000 Calories 890 Calories Per Pound 


Quaker Oats - - S%e 
Round Steak - - 4le 
Veal Cutlets - : 57¢ 
Average Fish - : 50c 
Salt Codfish - - 78¢ 
Dried Beef - - 70¢ 











Note that meat and fish foods, on this 
basis, cost ten times Quaker Oats. That 
is, one meat breakfast costs as much as ten 
of Quaker Oats. 

Yet the oat, you know, is vastly better 
food. It is almost the ideal food 50 Calories Per Pound 


Quaker 
Oats wane 


The Oat Dainty r 


For the sake of fine flavor, get Quaker Oats 
They are flaked from queen grains only just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats We get but ten pounds 
from a bushe 

One way to cut down food cost is to make this 
dish delightful 








295 Calories Per Pound 


Two Sizes: 35c and 15c--Except in the Far West 
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THE IMSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 
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“Baby Grand”’ 
$280 


HE Sonora’s golden tone won for it highest honors 
for tone quality at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
It has proved a revelation to critical music lovers, 
so faithfully does it reproduce the human voice, so won- 
derfully does it record every subtle characteristic of a 
great orchestra. 
The Sonora plays every disc record made. 
Its wonderful Swiss motor runs smoothly and silent- 
ly, without a suggestion of scratching 
The Sonora brings happiness into every home—you 
must hear it. 


Prices $74 to $1500. 
Sonora Dealers in all large Towns. 
& COMPANY 


RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO 


I. MONTAGNES 
Wholesale Distributors, 
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SEMI- PERMANENT > 
SILVERED NEEDLES 


Play 50 to 100 times without wearing out 


A \ B 


Sonor 





Cisae 40 * Ou 






































1 
A—Shows a new steel needle i Danes peadin wdiiel 
B—A steel needle used once. . ~ a gs pie Pe hes 
Note how point is worn off. — wae ~~ Fecores 
CA anew Soncre needle Worn down considerably but 
D—A Sonora needle used once. as good as new. It will fit 
Impossible to notice any the groove perfectly and 
wear play many more records 
SONORA NEEDLES mellow the tone, preserve 
the record and eliminate scratching 
35c. per package of 5 
AT ALL DEALERS, OR WRITE 
Tryst NIT? ™" ‘ ) — 
I. MONTAGNES & COMPANY 
Wholesale Distributors, RYRIE BUILDING, TORONTO 
A Velvety Skin for Every Woman 
It is possible p vely skin. ‘The 
proper use f 3 reatmer v >» y relieve, if not 
completely are, defects ir adie »x ior Hiscott Pre 
parations have been used for 27 year ith wonderfu uccess 
n iring Pimple b i Undue Redness, Rouyhnes 
t Wr es, Crowsfeet, Blotches, Eczen and ail non-infectious 
sh a troubles 
*rincess Complexion Purifier (for freckles) $1.50 
Princess Skin Food . baw . eovcssecone 1.50 
: Hair Rejus enat r xe 5.50 
s Face Powder, a hade 50 
neess Cinderel a Cold Creen * 50 
Write for Free Sample of this delightful Cold Cream 
Our preparations are sent to any address in plain wrapper, 
arriage paid, with full instructions for home use, on receipt 
of price Send for Booklet ‘‘D”’ 
The Hiscott Institute, Ltd., 59F College St., Toronto 
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venient for reading, sewing or writing, 
or to call attention to groups of furni- 
ture or decorative objects. This is the 
only way to bring out the charm which 
every living-room should have in the 
evening. The*shading of the lamps is 
one of the ways in which a woman has 
endless possibilities of expressing her 
idea of decorative beauty. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the need for putting oneself into the 


The Housewife and 


furnishing of one’s home. This it is 
which gives individual character to a 
room that otherwise would be little more 
than a collection of furniture. But if 
there is need for self-expression, so also 
is there need for self-restraint; a point 
too often overlooked. The jumbling to 
gether of a score of unrelated things for 
no better reason than that they are 
beautiful and reflect your tastes, can 
never result in a satisfying room. 


the Nation’s Markets 


Continued from page 102 


favor of an article with the general pur- 
chaser. “Far away fields are green,” is 
an old saying. 

We have in Canada the greatest of 
possibilities in manufacture with mar- 
vellous supplies of raw materials. You 
can hear any thoughtless person you 
care to listen to speak of the West as 
“Wheat.” “West” seems a term denot- 
ing flatness, monotony, cold and wheat to 
the uninitiated. To those whose lot has 
been cast in the West it is the land of 
promise. No province in the Dominion 
has products so diversified or so rich 
as Alberta. Its coal products are limit 
less. Lethbridge city is built on a coal 
bed, and the city owns the bed. It has 
the most beautiful gardens in Canada, 
with perhaps the exception of Halifax, 
whose gardens are much older. 

Medicine Hat is built over gas wells, 
and the amount is practically limitless. 
Here in these two centres is the cheap- 
est fuel in Canada, and the oppcrtunity 
for manufacturing any or all of the 
Western needs. Through Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Red Deer, Medicine Hat, Leth- 
bridge, Winnipeg and Saskatoon flow 
beautiful rivers. Calgary’s Bow or 
Elbow could furnish water power for 
endless manufacture. I am saying noth- 
ing of British Columbia, whose moun- 
tain streams and whose magnificent 
forest could furnish cheap power and 
easily acquired lumber for all the furni- 
ture Canada could use without import- 
ing one article. 

We have the railways, we have the 
materials, but the absurd idea that the 
West can produce only agricultural pro- 
ducts has taken to the West only such 
settlers, and we hear constantly about 
the farmers of the West to the exclusion 
of all else. 

But while Canada has been asleep, 
Europe knows the West. A large Ger- 
man firm runs big coal mines, or did be- 
fore the war. English syndicates own 
some of our resources, even up to the 
immense areas of coal tar sands near 
the mouth of the Mackenzie and extend- 
ing down into Alberta. 

We have a growing population with 
varied interests, education and train- 
ing, but there is room and to spare 
for all. I could tell you if I had time 
of the colonies or groups of non-English 
speaking peoples in the West. There 
must be no antagonism between the 
Eastern and the Western of whatever 
race, creed or color. They must be Can- 
adianized and by Canadians. We must 
be more jealous for our own prosperity 
but not narrow. You know that what 
hurts one woman hurts every woman, so 
what hurts one Canadian hurts al! Can- 
adians. Our Trade Commission is striv- 
ing to forward our interests in the world 
markets, and I urge you to help with 
the home market. 

Let me give you an instance of what 
some women are doing. You know that 
our country is so big that few of our 
people have been able to see muc h of it. 
The result is that each province is cen- 
tred in itself and does not aaiee the ef 
fort to know intimately what the other 
provinces are doing Well, away across 
the Rockies in British Columbia we have 
a marvellously varied country. It is, 
however, by its geographical position 
shut away from the rest of Canada be- 
yond the Rockies. It is none the less a 
rich and diversified country. The An 
ericans have a great stretch of land on 
the Pacific Coast, and because of its 
climate they have developed fruits in 
abundance. Mountain traffic is expen- 
sive in the United States and in a. 
Now one-half of British Columbia 
population is in Vancouver, so the Amat 
ieans in Washington territory and Cali- 


fornia looked north, sent their agents 
up and finally got a great hold on the 
British Columbia markets. They packed 
their fruits and sent the best, onions, 
tomatoes, green vegetables, and when 
British Columbia had more or less per- 
fected her fruit production, her crop of 
onions, tomatoes and celery, they found 
that to get a market they must send over 
the mountains to Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. This was all right, but they 
had to have a nearer market also, and 
Vancouver women were buying Ameri 
can produce. The British Columbia 
women were appealed to. The Women’s 
Institutes took up the cause, and the 
slogan was sent out, “Buy Home-grown 
Fruit!” The way was long, but they 
did wonders. 

Now can we not, as intelligent Can 
adian citizens, stand staunchly behind 
the development of our land? If it is 
worth fighting for and dying for as our 
sons have done to our undying pride in 
them, it is worth living for and paying 
for. Look abroad to-day over the face 
of the earth and say where you 
would rather live. In the face 
of world conditions few would choose 
other spot than our fair Dominion. Our 
schools should give geography that 
lives. The office boy or girl two thous- 
and miles from Halifax or’ Vancouver 
should be ready to say definitely the 
date of the sailings. The trade 
of the world and their cargoes should be 
as our Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacitic 
Railway and Canadian National Rail 
ways. 

As we prepare a meal let us think in 
world terms. This pepper comes from 
India; the sugar from Cuba, Hawaiian 
Island, the Barbadoes; the salt from 
Spain or Ontario; the mustard from the 
United States, Jamaica or Cuba; the 
fat from Chicago; the vegetables from 
the United States; the dried fish from 
China, Japan, Scotland or Newfound 
land. 

But think again of Canada’s needs at 
the present hour of labor for her re 
turned soldiers and her growing popula 
tion, and of the immense resources at 
hand. Why should we use fat from 
Chicago when Canada can produce all 
the fat that is necessary within her own 
borders? Why should we eat vegetables 
from the United States when our own 
vegetables are the finest in the world? 
Why should we import from China, 
Japan, Scotland and Newfoundland 
dried fish when the fishing banks of the 
Pacific and the Atlantic are unexcelled 
in the world, even by the North Sea Fish 
eries? We import into Canada immense 
quantities of soup mixtures made _ in 
New York, when the organized women 
of Canada in the country could, through 
girls’ clubs or women’s canning clubs, 
make soup mixture sufficient for al] our 
own needs and provide labor on the 
farms that would keep the growing girls 
in the country, instead of sending them 
to overcrowded cities with poor living 
conditions. We import from New York 

] 


enormous quantities of salad dressing, 


routes 


while there are thousands of Canadian 
women who could produce in their own 
kitchens and bring upon the market a 


better salad dressing than an 
offered to-day on the (¢ 
We bring in cider 
States, and vinegar from Japan, Eng 
land and China, while thousands of tons 
cf second grade and third grade apples 
in British Columbia and in Ontario are 
wasted or are fed to the pigs. Last 
year we imported 23,365 gallons of vine- 
gar. The manufacture of this, either 
from maple sap, from apples or toma- 
toes, would have kept a great number of 
our young people employed. 


that is 
‘anadian market. 
from the United 


Our women can assist just now in find- 
ing employment for returned soldiers 
out of work or not yet fully restored to 
their pre-war regular tasks. For at 
least four years very little work has 
been put upon our homes, and the time 
would seem opportune to do a little fix- 
ing up. If inthe homes of Canada some 
repairs and redecoration were done this 
spring it wou 4 in the sum tot al provide 
much additional labor, and this work 
not only puts money into circulation, 
but increases the feeling of success and 
prosperity. “There is nothing that 
succeeds like success,” is an old saying, 
ind to convince a stranger that your 
own town is no good, you have only to 
let the weeds and grass grow long, 
shaggy and unkem pt leave your home 
unpainted, and before long you will 
think so yourself. The paint and paper 
gives you a better opinion of your own 
home, and may help some one who 
sorely needs a job. Just think of 
what we would have suffered but for 
these unemployed, and stop at 
nothing you can do to help the labor 
situation. 


Same 


Seasonable Egg 
Cookery 


Delicate Scrambled Eggs 
{ tablespoons butter 
{ tablespoons flour 


cups milk 
} 


aspoor Sait 

Pepper 

i eggs 

Make a white sauce as follows: Put 
the butter in the double boiler over the 
fire. When it melts stir in the flour 
and gradually add the milk, stirring 
until well thickened. Break the eggs in 
a bowl and beat slightly, then turn into 
the white sauce, stirring and lifting 
with a fork. Set over water to finish 
cooking. Stir, lifting the mixture from 
the bottom as it thickens until it is of a 
light creamy consistency. 


Scrambled Eggs With Tomato 


cup condensed tomat up 
or boiled down stewed tomato pulp 
k, teaspoon soda 
4 exys = 
6 slices 
Heat soup in an omelet pan; add soda 
and stir while foaming. Add eggs, 
scrambled slowly with a fork until firm 
and serve on toast. 


lightly beater 
buttered toast 


French Toast 
2 ere 
t slices tale bread 
2 tablesy ns itter vacon fat 


Salt and peppe 

feat the egys slightly, add to the 
milk. Melt the butter or bacon fat as 
required in a hot frying pan. Dip the 
bread into the egg and milk mixture, 
l al ightly, and fry in the 
letting it soak slightly, ana fry in t 
greased pan until well-browned on 


both sides. Sprinkle sparingly with 
salt and pepper if desired. 
Floating Island 
2 cups scalded milk 
exe 
\% cup sugar 
\% teaspoon sal 
teaspoon vVvanilia 
Separate the egg whites from the 
yolks. Beat yolks slightly; add sugar 


and salt; stir constantly while adding 
hot milk Cook in a double boiler; con- 


inue stirring until mixture thickens 
and forms a coating on the spoon. (If 
cooked too long custard w curdle, but 
may be restored to smoothness by beat 
ng vigorously with a Dover egg 
beater). Add flavoring and pour into 
a serving Beat egg whites sti ff, 
adding sugar Pile lightly over the 
top; brown slightly in the oven. | Dot 
over with spoonfuls of jelly. Chill ana 
serve. 
Orange Pudding 
Make a boiled custard the same as 


for floating Arrange slices of 
sweet oranges in a serving dish, cover 
with a meringue made of the egg whites. 
Brown slightly in the oven and chill for 
serving. 


island 
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TONE! TONE! TONE! 





A lingering purity and rich tonal 
sonoritv—these are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of all Nord- 
heimer Pianos. In the Nordheimer 
Apartment Upright these notable 
tone characteristics have been pre- 
served in a small and moderate- 
priced instrument. The Nordheimer 
Apartment Upright is winning the 
unqualified approval of those who 
recognize tone as the one great re- 
quirement in a piano. It will win 
you, too, once you hear it played— 
its Grand Piano tone will make you 


definable 


range of 


east of 























The Predominating Characteristic of the 
NORDHEIMER APARTMENT UPRIGHT 


wonder and admire 
markable to have so great richness 
in an instrument so compact. 


The case is plain—but there is an in- 


it as the work of the master-designer. 


The name 
insurance of value and satisfaction in the 
purchase of a piano. 


Write for Design Book “M” showing full 


The Apartment Upright sells for $465 


charges added for more distant points. 


Nordheimer Piano & Music Co. Ltd. 


Corner Yonge & Albert Sts., Toronto 
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something about it that marks 


“Nordheimer” is your best 


Nordheimer styles. 


Ft. William. Transportation 
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is so high-class that NY 

it is the choice of the 4) 
woman who appreci- 
ates exclusive things. 


Ask your stationer for it, 
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Canada’s Pride 


In Canadian Achievement 


is evident from the insistent demand 
for more and more K. & S. Canadian 
Tires—the tried and trusty conquer- 
ors of Canadian roads. 

The policy of this company has always 
been to make as good tires as human ingenu- 
ity can produce—to sell these good tires at a 
reasonable price-—and to GUARANTEE the 
service that every tire user is entitled to get 
out of them. Our interest does not cease with 
the fulfilment of our guarantee. We are just 


as much interested in the additional mileage 
that every K. & S. user gets out of his tires. 


Remember K. & S. Canadian Tires are 


GUARANTEED 


FOR MORE MILES THAN ANY 
OTHER TIRES MADE IN CANADA 




















































































Write us for FREE Mileage Record Booklet. It will save you money 


K.&S. CANADIAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Limited 


Toronto - Hamilton - Montreal - Winnipeg 
Factory at Weston, Ont. 
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For Men, Women and Children 


ELDOM does your hosiery 


: 
escape the attention ot others, 


Ko9, and if it be this captivating, 


’ 


Luxite, wherever you §0 admiration 
follows. Luxite has proved that silk 
hose will wear splendidly when made 
as Wwe make Luxite, usin? the tinest 
] 


: ‘ ae 
Japanese silk thread of many tgntiy 
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spun strands, and pure dyes that can- 
not injure either the silk or your feet. 


Men's Pure Silk, $1.00; Silk-f 


W ny Pur Thr 7 S;)) $] 


Ask for Luxite Hosiery in the stores. I 
you cannot conveniently jet it, write us for 


list of styles and prices 


LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ontario 














Suawa ech cake the booklet 


of famou S skin treatments 


S your skin clear, colorful, soft, attractive? 
If not, it can be changed! Whatever the 
condition that is keeping your skin from 
being beautiful, there is a special treatment 


to correct it. 


You will find this treatment in the booklet 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” which is 


wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. The 
booklet contains complete treat- 
ments for the commoner skin 
troubles, as well as scientific 
advice on the skin and scalp. 
Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs. 
You will find Woodbury’s on 
sale at any drug store or toilet 
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In the booklet, you will 
find complete treat- 
ments for the common- 
troubles, in- 
cluding: 


Conspicuous Nose Pores 
Blackheads 

Skin Blemishes * 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Coarsened Skin 

Tender Skin 

Sluggish Skin, etc. 








goods counter in the United States or Canada. 
Sample cake of soap, Booklet of famous treat- 
ments, Samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream, sent to you 
for 1c. 
For 6c we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a. week or ten days of any 


Woodbury facial treatment) to- 
gether with booklet of treat- 
ments, “‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15¢ we will 
send you the treatment booklet 
and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 7005 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 

















